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PREFACE. 

A  S  the  methods  of  operating  in  Surgery  have  of  late 
years  been  exceedingly  improved  in  England,  and 
as  there  is  no  treatife  of  character  on  that  fubject 
rritten  in  our  language,  I  believe  it  is  not  necefTary  to  apo- 
Igize  for  this  undertaking  :  it  is  true,  we  have  a  few  trans- 
itions from  the  writings  of  foreigners ;  but,  befides  that 
nicy  are  unacquainted  with  thefe  improvements,  their  man- 
;r  of  defcribing  an  operation  is  fo  very  minute,  and  in  ge- 
::ral  fo  little  pleafing,  that,  could  nothing  new  be  added,  cl- 
othing falfe  exploded,  the  poflibility  of  only  doing  it  more 
•Micifely  and  agreeably,  would  be  a  reafonable  inducement 
'  the  attempt. 

In  the  description  of  difeafes,  I  have  only  mentioned  their 
:ftinguifhing  appearances,  and  have  not  once  dared  to  guefs 
that  particular  diforder  in  the  animal  ceconomy,  which  is 
ie  immediate  caufe  of  them  :  indeed,  the  uncertainty  there 
in  conjectures  of  this  intricate  nature,  and  the  little  fervice 
at  can  accrue  to  furgery  from  fuch  fpeculative  enquiries, 
ive  entirely  deterred  me  from  all  pretence  to  this  fort  of 
eory ;  and  fince  the  moft  ingenious  men  hitherto  have 
ot,  by  the  help  of  hypothefis,  done  any  confiderable  fer- 
tce  to  the  practice  of  furgery,  nay,  for  the  moft  part,  have 
lifted  young  furgeons  from  the  ftudy  of  the  fymptoms  and 
ire  of  difeafes  to  an  idle  turn  of  reafoning,  and  a  certain 
Lie  in  converfation,  which  has  very  much  difcredited  the 
it  amongft  men  of  fenfe,  I  hope  1  am  right  in  my  filence  on 
-at  head. 

It  has  been  very  much  my  endeavour  to  make  this  treatife 
iort,  and  therefore  I  have  given  no  hiftories  of  cafes,  but 
Incre  the  uncommonnefs  of  the  doctrine  made  it  proper  to 
iu ft  rate  it  with  fact,  and  thefe  I  have  recited  in  the  moft 
wicife  manner  I  was  able  :  on  this  account  too,  I  think  I 
ive  not  attempted  to  explode  any  practice  which  is  already 
didepute,  and  if  it  appear  otherwife  to  men  of  fkill  here 
London,  I  beg  they  will  refer  to  thofe  books  of  furgery 
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which  arc  now  the  belt  cftecmed  in  Europe,  and  to  whic 
have  almoft  always  had  an  eye  in  the  critic lfms  I  have  m 
on  the  generality  of  opinions. 

It  is  ufual  with  molt  writers  to  defcribe  at  length  the  fe- 
ral bandages  proper  to  be  employed  after  each  operation  ; 
as  the  manner  of  applying  them  can  hardly  be  learned  froi 
defcription  only,  cr  if  it  could,  there  is  lb  little  to  be  faic 
that  fubject,  but  what  mult  be  copied  from  others,  th 
have  forbore n  to  follow  the  example  ;  though,  to  fay 
truth,  the  purpofe  of  bandage  being  chiefly  to  maintain  a 
fituation  of  a  dreffing,  or  to  make  a  comprefs  on  diffe 
parts,  furgcons  always  turn  a  roller  with  thofe  views,  as  t 
difcretion  and  dexterity  guide  them,  without  any  regard  to 
exact  rules  laid  down  in  thefc  defcriptiqns,  which  are  aim 
impofiible  to  be  retained  in  the  memory  without  a  contini 
practice  of  them,  and  therefore  we  fee  are  not  much  atten 
cd  to. 

In  the  firft  edition  of  this  treatife  I  afferted,  that  the  hsemc 
rhagc,  w  hich  fometimcs  enfues  in  the  lateral  operation,  h 
been  cftecmed  an  objection  of  fo  great  weight,  as  to  haveo 
calioned  its  being  fupprefled  in  the  hofpitals  of  France  by 
royal  edict :  I  have  fince  been  informed  I  was  miftaken 
that  particular,  and  that;  it  had  only  been  forbidden  in  tl 
Chariic,  by  Monficur  Marechal,  the  king's  firft  furgeo 
who  had  the  inflection  of  the  practice  of  furgery  in  th 
hofpital :  w  hat  w  ere  his  motives  for  not  fulfcringthis  methc 
to  be  continued  there,  after  having  been  performed  a  who 
feafon,  I  will  not  take  upon  me  to  determine. 
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OF  WOUNDS. 


ft'  g  O  conceive  rightly  of  the 
h      nature  and    treatment  of 

JL  wounds,  une'er  the  variety 
(of  diforders  that  they  are  fubjecl  to, 
it  will  be  proper,  full,  to  learn  what 
:are  the  appearances  in  the  prcgrefs  of 
1  healing  a  large  wound,  when  it  is 
nnade  with  a  (harp  inftrument,  and  the 
iconftitution  is  pure. 

In  this  circumftance,  the  blood- 
>reOels,  immediately  upon  their  divi- 
Ifion,  bleed  frtely,  and  continue  blced- 
iing,  till  they  are  cither  flopped  by 
.art,  oratlength  contracting  and  with- 
(Jdrawing  themfelves  into  the  wound) 
rtheir  extremities  are  mut  up  by  the 
:  coagulated  blood.  The  haemorrhage 
Ibeing  Hopped,  the  next  occurrence,  in 
.about  twenty-four  hours,  is  a  thin  fe- 
irous  difchargc;  anda  day  or  two  af- 
Her,  an  increafe  of  it,  though  fomewhat 
i  thickened,  and  (linking.  In  this  Hate 
iit  continues  two  or  three  days  with- 
out any  great  alteration  ;  from  which 
ttime  the  matter  grows  thicker  and  lefs 
(offenfive  ;  and,  when  the  hottom  of 
l the  wound  fills  up  with  little  gianula- 
ttionsof  ficih,  it  diminiihes  in  its  quan- 
ttity,  and  continues  doing  fo  till  the 
wound  is  quite  Ikinned  over. 

The  firft  ftage  of  healing,  or  the 
rdifcharge  of  matter,  is  by  furgcons 
.called  L)igrfii:n;  the  fecond,  cr  the 


filling-up  withflefh,  Incarnation  ;  and 
the  lait,  or  Ikinning-over,  Cicatriza- 
tion, 1  hefe  are  the  technical  terms 
chiefly  in  ufe,  and  are  fully  fufficient 
to  defcribe  the  Hate  of  wounds,  wi:h- 
out  the  farther  fubdivifions  ufuall/ 
found  in  books.  » 

It  is  worth  obferving,  that  the  lofs 
of  any  particular  part  of  the  body  can 
only  be  repaired  by  the  fluids  of  that 
diftinct  part.  As,  in  a  broken  bone, 
the  callus  is  generated  from  the  ends 
of  the  frafture,  fo,  in  a  wound,  is  the 
cicatrix  from  the  circumference  of  the 
lkin  only.  Hence  a'rifes  the  neceffity 
of  keeping  the  furface  even,  either  by' 
preffure,  or  eating  medicines,  that  the 
eminence  of  the  fleih  may  not  refill 
the  fibres  of  the  lkin  in  their  tendency 
to  cover  the  wound.  This  eminence 
is  compoied  of  little  points,  or  gra- 
nulations, called  Fungus,  or  proud 
flefh,  and  is  frequently  eflcerned  an 
evil,  though,  in  truth,  this  fpecies  of 
it  be  the  conitant  attendant  on  healing 
wounds ;  for,  when  they  are  fmooth, 
and  have  no  difpofition  to  Ihoot  out 
abjve  their  lips,  there  is  a  ilacknefsto 
heal,  and  a  cure  is  very. difficultly  ef- 
fected. ,  Since  then  a  fungus  prevents 
healing  only  by  its  luxuriancy,  and 
all  wounds  cicatrize  from,  their  cir- 
cumference, there  will  be  no  occafion 
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to  deftroy  the  whole  fungus  every 
time  it  rifes,  but  only  the  edges  of  it 
near  the  lips  of  the  (kin,  which  may 
be  done  by  gentle  efcharotics,  fuch 
as  lint  dipped  in  a  mild  folution  of 
vitriol,  or  fcr  the  molt  part  only  by 
dry  lint,  and  a  tight  bandage,  which 
will  reduce  it  fuificiently  to  a  level, 
if  applied  before  the  fungus  have  ac- 
quired too  much  growth.  In  large 
wounds,  the  application  of  corrofive 
medicines  to  t)  e  «  hole  furface,  is  of 
no  ufe ;  becaufe  the  fungus  will  at- 
tain but  to  a  certain  height  when  left 
to  itfclf,  which  it  will  be  frc  piently 
riling  up  to,  though  it  be  often 
wailed;  and  as  all  the  advantage  to 
be  gathered  from  it,  is  only  from  the 
evennefs  of  its  margin,  the  purpofe 
will  be  as  fully  anfwered  by  keeping 
that  under  only,  and  an  infinite  deal 
of  pain  avoided  from  the  continual 
repetition  of  efcharotics. 

When  I  fpt  ak  of  the  neceflity  of  a 
wound  being  repaired  by  the  f  me 
fluids  of  which  the  part  was  before 
compofed,  1  mean;  trr.on  the  (bppofi- 
tion,  fhat  the  renewal  ::e  of  the  fame 
fubftance  with  the  part  injured;  as 
callus  is  of  bone,  and  a  cicatrix  is 
of  (kin;  for  a  \ acuity  is  generally 
filled  up  with  one  rpCcieS  only  of  fleih, 
though  it  ptrfiefs  the  fpace  in  which 
were  included,  before  the  wound  was 
made,  the  diitinct  fcparate  fu'oiiances 
of  membrana  adipofa,  membra na 
mufculorum.  and  the  rmifcle  itfeii  ; 
and  even  if  we  fcratch  or  perforate  a 
bone,  there  ..n_  terrain  wounded  vcf- 
fels  in  it  that  pulh  out  llefh  which 
becomes  the  cohering  of  it ;  and  after 
fraiftures  of  tie  lkuli,  when  the  fur- 
face  of  the  brain  is  hurt,  and  part  of 
the  mernbrar.es  and  bones  removed, 
the  whole  cavity  is  filled  up  by  nearly 
the  fame  uniform  fuuiiar.ee,  till  it 
arrive  even  with  the  Ikin,  which" 
fpreads  over  it  to  complete  the  cure. 

On  this  account  it  is,  that  after  the 
liealing  of  wounds;  where  the  furlace 
of  the  bone  li&s'bcen  bare,  *iie  cica- 
trix is  always  adherent  to  il,  and  no 
abfolutediltinction  of  parts  prefeivcd; 
though  if  a  wound  be  made  of  any 
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certain  magnitude,  the  adherence)  i 
ter  healing,  will  not  be  fo  wide  as 
wound  itfclf  was,  but  only  of  the 
tent  of  the  cicatrix,  which  is  al* 
much  fmaller  than  the  incifion 
caufe  healing  does  not  coufift  onl 
the  forming  of  new  matter,  but 
in  the  elongation  of  die  fibres  of 
circumjacent  ikin  and  fleih  tow 
the  center  of  the  wound  ;  which 
cover  it  in  more  or  lefs  time,  anc 
greater  or  lefs  quantity,  in  proport 
to  their  laxnefs ;  for  the  fear  does 
begin  to  form  till  they  refill 
fa.  thcr  cxtenfion  ;  hence 
advantage,  in  amputations 
a  great  deal  of  (kin. 

From  what  has  been  faid  of 
progrefs  of  a  wound  made  by  a  iha 
inilrumcnt,  where  there  is  no  indi 
poli t ion  of  body,  we  fee  .the  cure 
performed  without  any  intcrruptic 
but  from  the  fungus ;  fo  that  the  bt 
finefs  of  furgery  will  confift  princ 
pally  in  a  proper  regard  to  that  poini 
and  in  applications  that  will  the  leal* 
interfere  w  ith  the  ordinary  courfe  o 
nature,  which,  in  thefe  cafes,  wil 
be  fuch  as  act  the  leaft  upon  the  furl 
face  of  the  wound ;  and  agreeabl) 
to  this  we  find,  that  dry  lint  only  i; 
generally  the  bed  remedy  through  the 
whole  courfe  of  drefling  j  at  rirft  it 
Hops  the  blood  with  lefs  injury  than 
any  ftyptic  powders  or  waters,  and 
afterwards,  by  absorbing  the  matter 
which  in  the  beginning  of  fuppura- 
tion  is  thin  and  acrimonious,  it 
becomes  in  effect  a  digeiiive  :  during 
incarnation  it  is  the  fofteft  medium 
that  can  be  applied  between  the  rol- 
ler and  tender  granulations,  and  at 
the  lame  time  is  an  eafy  compiefs  up- 
on the  fprouting  fungus. 

Over  the  dry  lint  may  be  applied 
a  pledget  of'  feme  foft  ointment 
fpread  upon  tow,  which  mult  be 
renewed  every  day,  and  preferved  in 
its  fituation  by  a  gentle  bandage  ; 
though  in  all  large  w  ounds,  the  iirft 
drciimg  afier  that  of  the  accident  or 
o  eiation,  fliould  not  he  "applied  in 
lefs  than  three  days,  when  the  matter 
being  formed,  the  lint  feparates  more 
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Sly  from  the  part ;  in  the  removal 
•*  which,  no  force  mould  beufed, 
at  only  fo  much  be  taken  away  as  is 
oofe,  and  comes  off  without  pain. 

Perhaps  it  may  appear  furprifing, 
aat  I  do  not  recommend  either  di- 
liftive  or  incarnative  ointments, 
hhich  have  had  fuch  reputation  for- 
cerly  for  their  efficacy  in  all  fpecies 
"wounds ;  but  as  the  intent  of  me- 
cines  is  to  reduce  the  wound  to  a 
titural  ftate,  or  a  propenfity  to  heal, 
•>hich  is  what  I  have  already  fup- 
ifed  it  to  be  in)  the  end  of  fuch  ap- 
iications  is  not  wanted ;  and  in  other 
Ifpefts  dry  lint  is  more  advantage- 
's, as  may  be  learned  from  what  I 
nve  faid  of  its  benefits.  There  are 
rrtainly  many  cafes  in  which  differ- 
1 1  applications  will  have  their  feveral 
ces ;  but  thefe  are  when  wounds  are 
tttended  with  a  variety  of  circum- 
mces  not  fuppofed  in  that  I  have 
een  fpeaking  of ;  though  even  when 
ifefe,  by  the  virtue  of  medicines,  are 
lluced  to  as  kind  a  ftate,  the  method 
I  treating  them  afterwards  (hould  be 
fame,  as  will  be  better  underftood 
the  next  chapter,  in  which  I  fhall 
tat  more  particularly  by  the  dreff- 
>r  of  wounds. 


CHAP.  II. 

F  INFLAMMATIONS  AND 
ABSCESSES. 


S  almoft  all  abfcelTes  are  the  con- 
uences  of  inflammations,  and  thefe 
))duce  a  variety  of  events  as  they 
differently  complicated  with  other 
'orders,  it  will  be  proper  firft  to 
>ke  fome  enquiry  into  their  difpo- 
con.  Inflammations  from  all  caufes 
re  three  ways  of-  terminating;  ei- 
ir  by  difperfion,  fuppuration,  or 
ngrene  ;  a  fchirrhous  gland  is  al- 
*ys  mentioned  as  a  fourth,  but,  I 
mk,  with  impropriety,  fmce  it  fel- 
nn  or  never  occurs  but  in  venereal, 
aphulous,  or  cancerous  cafes,  when 
is  the  fore-runner,  and  not  thecon- 
i  uence,  of  an  inflammation^  the 


tumour  generally  appearing  fome  time 
before  the  difcolouration. 

But  though  every  kind  of  inflam- 
mation will  fometimes  terminate  in 
different  fhapes,  yet  a  probable  con- 
jecture of  the  event  may  be  always 
gathered  from  the  ftate  of  the  pa- 
tient's health.  Thus,  inflammations 
happening  in  a  flight  degree  upon 
colds,  and  without  any  foregoing  in-  . 
difpofition,  will  moft  probably  be 
difperfed  ;  thofe  which  follow  clofe 
upon  a  fever,  or  happen  to  a  very 
grofs  habit  of  body,  will  generally 
impofthumate  ;  and  thofe  which  fall 
upon  very  old  people,  or  dropfical 
conftitutions,  will  have  a  ftrong  ten- 
dency to  gangrene. 

If  the  ltate  of  an  inflammation  be 
fuch  as  to  make  the  difperfion  of  it 
fafely  practicable,  that  end  will  be 
beft  brought  about  by  evacuations, 
fuch  as  plentiful  bleeding  and  repeat- 
ed purges.  The  part  itfelf  muft  be 
treated  with  fomentations  twice  a 
day ;  and  if  the  flcin  be  very  tenfe,  it 
may  be  embrocated  with  a  mixture  of 
three- fourths  of  oil  of  rofes,  and  one- 
fourth  of  common  vinegar,  and  af- 
terwards be  covered  with  unguent* 
fior.  famh.  or  a  foft  ointment  made 
of  white  wax  and  fweet  oil,  fpread 
upon  a  fine  rag,  and  rolled  on  gently* 
I  know  that  almoft  all  furgeons  are 
averfe  to  the  application  of  any  thing 
unctuous  to  an  inflamed  Ikin,  upon 
the  fuppofition  of  its  obftrufting  the- 
pores,  and  by  that  means  preventing 
the  tranfpiration  of  the  obftructed 
fluids,  which  is  imagined  to  be  one 
of  the  ways  that  an  inflammation  is 
removed.  But  whether  this  reafoning 
be  founded  on  practice,  or  theory  on- 
ly, I  am  not  cLar  ;  though  I  think 
it  very  certain,  that  inflammations, 
left  to  themfelves,  often  grow  ftiff  and 
painful,  and  are  to  be  eafed  by  any 
medicine  that  makes  them  more  foft 
and  pliable  ;  which  fliould  not  incline 
us  to  believe,  that  re-laxing  medicines 
interrupted  the  difpofition  to  a  cure. 
However,  to  preferve  fome  fort  of 
medium,  in  inflammations  of  the 
face  (where  they  are  efteemcd  molt 
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dangerous)  it  may  be  made  a  rub  to 
ufe  nothing  more  oilv  than  warm 
milk,  with  which  the  face  may  be 
embrocated  live  or  fix  times  a  day. 
If  after  four  or  fi\  e  days,  the  inflam- 
mation begins  to  fubfide,  the  purg- 
ing waters  and  manna  may  take  place 
of  other  purges,  ;  nd  the  embrocation 
of  oil  and  vinegar  be  now  omitted, 
or  fooner,  if  it  has  begun  to  exco- 
riate. The  ointment  of  wax  and  oil 
may  be  continued  to  the  hit  :  or  if, 
upon  conelufion  of  the  cure,  the  itch- 
ing of  the  (kin  (bould  be  troubleforr.e, 
it  ma)-  better  be  relieved  by  the  appli- 
cation of  nutritum,  which  is  an  oint- 
ment made  of  equal  parts  of  diachy- 
lon andfweet  oil.,  melted  foftly  down, 
and  afterwards  ftirred  together  with 
a  little  addition  of  vinegar  till  they 
are  cold.  During  the  cure,  a  thin 
diet  is  abfoluteh  neceflary,  and,"  in 
t',-.e  height  of  the  inflammation,  the 
drinking  of  thin  liquors  is  of  ^reat 
fervice. 

Here  I  have  fuppofed  that  the  in- 
flammation had  fo  great  a  tendency 
to  difcullion,  asly  the  help  of  proper 
aiiiltance  to  termin  tein  that  manner; 
but  when  it  happens  that  the  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  tumour  refills  all  difcu- 
tient  means,  we  muft  then  defifi  from 
any  farther  evacuations,  and,  a*  much 
as  we  can,  affift  nature  in  the  bring- 
ing on  a  fuppuration. 

That  mattei  will  moft  likely  be 
formed,  we  may  judge  from  the  in- 
crcafc  of  the  fvmptomatic  fever,  and 
enlargement  of  the  tumour,  with  more 
pain  and  pulfation;  and  if  a  fmall 
rigour  come  on,  it  is  hardly  to  be 
doubted.  Inflammation;  after  a  fever, 
and  the  fmail-pox,  almoft,  always 
fuppurate  ;  but  thef-  prcfently  dif- 
cover  their  tendency,  or  at  lealr. 
fhould  be  at  firft  gently  treated,  as 
though  we  c\pccted  r.n  impofthu ma- 
don.  It  is  a  maxim  laid  down  in 
forgery,  thai  evacuation,  are  perni- 
cious in  every  circun  fluncc  of  ad:f- 
eafe,  which  is  at  kilt  to  end  in  fup- 
pu ration  :  but  as  pi  yficians  do  now 
acknowledge  J  that  1  leeddng  on  cer- 
tain occafioBsr  in  t:c  fmaU-rox,  is 


not  only  no  impediment  to  the  m: 
ration,  but  even  promotes  it;  fo, 
the  formation  of  abfeeffes,  when 
veflels  have  been  clogged;  and 
fuppuratior:  has  not  kindly  advance 
bleed  ing  has  fometimes  quickened 
exceedingly  ;  but,  however,  this  pr; 
tice  is  to  he  followed  with  cautii 
Purges  are,  no  doubt,  improper 
this  time ;  yet  if  the  patient  be  cofti\ 
he  muft:  be  affiited  with  gentle  clyilt 
every  two  or  three  days. 

Of  all  the  applications  invented 
promote  fuppurution,  there  are  no: 
fo  eafy  as  pultices ;  but  as  there  a 
particular  tumours  very  flow  of  fu 
purntion,  and  almoft  void  of  pa 
(fuch,  for  inftance,  are  fome  of  t 
fcrophulous  fwel lings)  it  will  be  le 
troublefome  in  thefe  cafes  to  we; 
the  gum-phlTcrs,  which  ma_y  be 
newed  every  four  or  live  days  onh 
Amongft  the  fuppurative  pulti< 
perhaps  there  is  none  preferable 
that  made  of  bread  and  milkfoftene 
with  oil  ;  at  leail,  the  advantage 
any  other  over  it,  is  not  to  be  dilci 
gui (lied  in  practice.    The  ufe  of  fu 
punitive  plaflers  in  hafty  abfcefl'e 
or  infl  inmations  to  a  weak  or  dro 
fical  habit  of  bod}-,  is  by  no  mea 
advifeable,  as  they  are  apt  to  fit  ur 
c'afy  on  the  inflammation,  are  oftej 
painful  to  remove  when  we  enquir 
into  the  ftare  of  the  tumour,  and  b] 
their  comprefs  in  bad  conftitrjtions 
add  femething  to  the  difpofition  o 
the  part  to  mortify.  The  abfeefs  majl 
be  covered  with  the  pultice  twice  a 
dav,  till  it  lie  come  to  that  ripenelT 
as  to  require  o  ening,  which  will  be? 
known  ay  the  thinnefs  and  eminence 
of  the  (kin  in  fome  part  of  it,  a  fluc-j 
tuation  of  the  matter,  and,  generally! 
fr.eakirig,  an  abatement  of  the  pain] 
previous  to  thefe  appearances.  Thd 
frjanner  of  o;  ening  an  ahfeefs  I  fhallj 
defcrib*  after  having  fpokvn  of  u 
gangrene,  which  is  the  other  confei] 
quencc  of  an  inflammation. 
'  The  figns  of  a  gangrene  are  thefe  H 
the  inflammation  lofes  its  rednefs,  and] 
becomes  dnflcifh  and  livid ;  the  tenfe-fl 
neffl  of  the  ikin  g^es  off,  and  feels tm 
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■Mich,  flabby  or  emphyfematous ; 

I  rions  filled  with  ichor  of  dif- 
I:  dolours  fpread  all  over  it  ;  the 
I'ur  fubfides,  and  from  a  dulkiih 
llJexion,  turns  black;  the  pulfe 
tens  and  links,  and  profufe 
[  s  coming  on,  at  laft  grow  cold, 
Ihhe  patient  dies. 

I I  flop  the  progrefs  of  a  mortifi- 
i,  the  method  of  treatment  will 
:;arly  the  fame,  from  whatever 

it  may  proceed,  except  in  that 
:g  from  cold  ;  in  which  cafe  we 
:  to  be  cautious  not  to  apply 
j  th  too  fuddenly  to  the  part,  if 
true,    that  in   the  northern 
tries  they  have  daily  conviction 
:  ngrenes  produced  by  this  means, 
n  might  have  been  eafily  prevent- 
avoiding  heat ;  nay,  they  carry 
apprehenflon  of  the  danger  of- 

•  :n  warmth  fo  far,  as  to  cover  the 
ivith  fnow  firft,  which,  they  fay, 
m  fails  to  obviate  any  ill  confe- 
te. 

re  practice  of  fcarifying  gan- 
> ;  by  feveral  incifions  is  almbft 
;rfal,  and  I  think  with  rcafon, 
iit  not'  only  fcts  the  parts  free, 
'.ifcharges  pernicious  ichor,  but 
ii  way  for  whatever  efficacy  there 

•  ve  in  topical  applications.  Thefe 
.fferent  with  different  furgeons  ; 
believe  the  digeftives,  foftened 

coil  of  turpentine,  are  as  good 
rigs  as  any  fox  the  fcarifications ; 
lpcn  them,  all  over  the  part, 
»e  laid  the  tbcriaca  Londinsnjis , 
:i  mould  be  always  ufed  in  the 
rning  of  a  gangrene,  before  the 
;  ity    of  fcarifying  arifes ;  or 
is  equally  good,  if  not  often 
•able,  a  cataplafm  made  with 
am  and    bran,    and  applied 
i,,  which  will  retain  its  heat  bct- 
a^n  mbft  other  topicals.  There 
•mc  who  infift  upon  having  had 
::ular  fuccefs  in  the  Hopping  of 

•  enes  from  the  ufe  of  the 
[as  of  ftrong  beer,  mixed  with 

or  oatmeal;  but  there  are 
f  any  facts  lefs  proper  to  infer 

tfian  the  ceafing  of  a  morfifi- 
n,  fince  wc  fee.,  araongft  the  poor 
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that  are  brought  into  the  hofpitals, 
how  often  it  happens  without  any 
affiltance  ;  however,  it  is  certain  that 
fervice  may  be  done  by  fpirituous 
fomentations,  and  the  dreffirigs  above 
mentioned,  which  are  to  be  repeated 
twice  a  day  ;  medicines  alfo  given 
internally  are  beneficial,  and  thefe 
mould  confift  of  the  cordial  kind, 
though  at  prefent  the  bark  is  ordered 
by  a  great  many  furgeons  as  the  fo- 
vereign  remedy  for  this  diforder. 
After  the  reparation  of  the  efchar,  the 
wound  becomes  a  common  ulcer,  and 
muft  be  treated  as  fuch. 

There  are  two  ways  of  opening  an 
abfeefs  ;     either    by    incifion  or 
cauftick ;  but  incifion  is  preferable  in 
moft  cafes.    In  fmall  abfeeffes,  there 
is  feldom  a  neceffity  for  greater  dila- 
tation than  a  little  orifice  made  with 
the  point  of  a  lancet ;  and  in  large 
ones,   where  there  is  not  a  great 
quantity  of  flcin  difcoloured  and  be- 
come thin,  an  incifion  to  their  ut- 
moft  extent  will  ufually  anfwer  the' 
purpofe;  or,  if  there  be  much  thin 
difcoloured  flcin,  a  circular  or  oval 
piece  of  it  muft  be  cut  away ;  which 
operation,  if  done  dexteroufly  with  a 
knife,  is  much  lefs  painful  than  by 
cauftic,  and  at    once  lays  open  a 
great  fpace  of  the  abfeefs,  which 
may  be  dreffed^down  to  the  bottom, 
and  the  matter  of  it  be  freely  dif- 
charged;  whereas,  after  a  cauftic, 
though  we  make  incifions  through 
the  efchar,  as  is  the  ufual  practice,' 
yet  the  matter  will  be  under  fome 
confinement,  and  we  cannot  have  the. 
advantage  of  dreffing  properly,  till 
the  feparation  of  the  flough,  which' 
often  requires  a  confiderable  time,  fo 
that  the  cure  muft  be  neceffarily  de- 
layed befides,  that  the  pain  of  burn- 
ing continuing  two  or  three  hours, 
which  a  cauftic  ufually  requires  in 
doing  its  office,  draws  fuch  a  fluxion 
upon  the  fkin  round  the  efchar,  as 
fometimes  to  indifpofe  it  very  much 
for  healing  afterwards.    In  the  ufe  of 
cauftics,  it  is  but  too  much  a  prac- 
tice to  lay  a  fmall  one  oh  the  moft 
prominent  part  of  a  large  tumour, 
C  which 
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which  not  giving  fufficicnt  vent  to  the 
matter,  and  perhaps  the  oririce  foon 
after  growing  narrow,  leads  on  to  the 
neeeffity  of  employing  tents  ;  which 
two  circumftances,  more  frequently 
make  fiftulas  after  an  abfcefs,  than 
anv  malignity  in  the  nature  of  the 
abfcefs  tttelf.  The  event  would  moie 
certainly  be  the  fame  after  a  fmall  in- 
cifion  ;'but  I  obferve,  that  furgeons 
not  depending  fo  much  on  fmall 
openings  by  incifion,  as  by  cauftic, 
do,  when  they  ufe  the  knife,  generally 
dilate  fufneiently ;  whereas,  in  the 
other  way,  a  little  opening  in  the 
moft  depending  part  of  the  tumour, 
ufually  fatisfies  them :  but  as  the 
method  of  making  fmall  orifices  for 
great  difcharges,  is  for  the  moft  part 
tedious  of  cure,  rery  often  requiring 
dilatation  at  laft,  and  now  and  then 
pernicious  in  the  confequence  above 
mentioned,  and  even  making  the  ad- 
jacent bones  carious,  I  thought  it 
might  not  lie  ufelefs  to  caution  againft 
this  practice. 

Here  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  ob- 
ferve, that  notwithftanding  the  de- 
pending part  of  an  abfcefs  is  eftecmed 
the  moft  eligible  for  an  opening,  yet 
it  is  always  on  thefuppofition  that  the 
teguments  are  as  thin  in  that  place  as 
any  other  part  of  it ;  othersv  ife  it  will 
be  generally  advifeable  to  make  the 
incifion  where  nature  indicates,  that 
is,  where  the  tumour  is  inflamed  and 
prominent,  though  it  lhould  not  be 
in  a  depep.ding  part. 

The  indifcriminate  application  of 
cauftics  to  all  abfeeffes,  often  runs 
into  the  famemifchief  of  tedioufnefs 
in  the  cure,  from  a  caufe  exactly  the 
reverfe  of  that  I  have  been  defcribing; 
for  as  in  great  fu  ellings  they  are  fel- 
dom  laid  on  large'cnough,  and  the 
.  matter  continues  draining  for  want 
of  a  fufHcient  opening  ;  1j,  in  fmall 
ones,  they  make  a  greater  opening 
than  is  neceffary,  and  therefore  de- 
mand a  greater  length  of  time  to  re- 
pair the  wound.  1  confefsthe  difpo- 
fition  of  abfeeffes  to  fill  up,  alter 
the  difdiargc  of  matter,  U  fo  very 
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different,  that  fome  few  large  one 
well  after  the  mere  puncture 
lancet,  if. the  orifice  be  made  in  t 
pending  part,  and  a  proper  ban 
can  be  applied  ;  though  if  ever 
truft  to  fuch  an  opening,  it  fhoul 
in  abfeeffes  about  the  face,  where 
fhould  be  more  careful  to  avoid 
deformity  of  a  fear,  than  in  any  o 
part,  and  where  alfo  the  method 
be  more  likely  to  fucceed,  from 
fituation;  it  being  a  m;xim  in 
gery,  that  abfeeffes  and  ulcers 
have  a  greater  or  lefs  tendency  to 
as  they  are  higher  or  lower  in 
body ;  however,  even   in  abfc 
of  the  face,  if  the  (kin  be  very 
it  will  be  always  fafer  to  open 
length  of  it,  than  truft  to  a  pun 
only. 

From  this  account  of  the  met 
of  opening  abfeeffes,  it  does  not 
pear  often  neceffary  to  apply  caufti 
yet  they  have  their  advantages  in  fo1 
refpec'ts,  and  are  feldom  fo  terri 
to  patients  as  the  knife,  though 
faift  they  are  frequently  more  pain 
to  bear  ;  they  are  of  moft  ufe  in  ca 
where  the  fkin  is  thin  and  inflam 
and  we  have  reafon  to  think  the  ml 
lignity  of  the  abfcefs  is  of  that  n) 
ture  as  to  prevent  a  quicknefs  of  ii 
earning,  in  which  circumftance,  if  a! 
incifiou  only  were  made  through  tl 
fkin,  little  finufes  would  often  forn 
and  burrow  underneath,  and  the  Hi 
of  it  lying  loofe  and  flabby,  woul 
become  callous,  and  retard  the  cun 
though  the  malignity  of  the  woufl 
were  corrected  :  of  this  kind  are  m  I 
nercal  buboes,  which  notwithftandii 
they  often  do  well  by  mere  inciiioi 
yet  when  the  fkin  is  in  the  ftate  I  hal 
fuppofed,  the  cauftic  is  always  pr« 
ferable,  as  I  have  had  many  opporti 
nities  of  being  convinced.    It  is  I 
be  obferved,  I  confine  this  method  J 
venereal  buboe; ;  for  thofe  which  fo 
low  a  fever,  or  the  fmall-pox,  for  to 
moft  part  are  curable  by  incifij 
only.    There  are  many  fcrophulol 
tumours,  where  the  reafoning  is  tfl 
fame  a.  in  the  venereal;  and  evfl 
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reat  fwellings  where  I  have  re- 
imended  incifion,  if  the  pacient 
mot  fubmit  to  cutting,  and  the 
?eon  is  apprehenfive  of  any  d:-mger 
(bunding  a  large  veflel,  which  is 
in  done  with  the  knife  (though  it 

readily  be  taken  up  with  the 
Lie  and  ligature)  yet  as  this  in- 
venience  is  avoided  by  cauftic,  it 

on  fuch  an  occafion  be  made  ufe 
Ibut  I  think  after  the  efchar  is 
re,  it  fhould  becut  almoft  all  away, 
::h  will  be  no  pain  to  the  patient, 

will  give  a  much  freer  difcharge 
Ihe  matter  than  incifions  maue 
mghit:  however,  in  fcrophulous 
llings  of  the  neck  and  face,  unlefs 

are  very  large,  cauftics  are  not 
ffeable,  fince  in  that  part  of  the 
)j,  with  length  of  time,  they  heal 
rr  incifion.  Cauftics  are  of  great 
iice  in  deftroying  ftubborn  fcro- 
dous  indurations  of  the'  glands, 

venereal  indurations  of  the 
mds  of  the  groin,  which  will  neither 
ciifs  nor  fuppurate ;  likewife  in  ex- 
ring  carious  bones,  and  making 
re  iflues.    The  beft  cauftic  in  ufe, 

pafte  made  with  lime  and  tixi- 
»«  caphale,  which  is  to  be  pre- 
tced  from  fpreading  by  cutting  an 
tee  in  a  piece  of  flicking  plaftcr, 
Vly  as  big  as  you  mean  to  make  the 
iiar,  which  being  applied  to  the 
the  cauftic  muft  be  laid  on  the 
iice,  and  prefer ved  in  its  foliation 
lafew  flips  of  plafterlaid  round  its 
res,  and  a  large  piece  over  the 
ole.  When  iflues  are  made,  or 
res  expofc:!,  the  efchar  fhould  be 
rout  immediately,  or  the  next  day; 
iif  we.wait  the  feparation,  we  mif- 
-y  in  our  defign  of  making  a  deep 
lining  ;  fince  iloughs  are  flung  off 
i  the  fprouting  new  flefh  undcr- 
Vh,  which  fills  up  the  cavity  at  the 
te  time  that  it.  difcharges  the 
"iar ;  fo  that  we  are  obliged  after- 
•ds  to  make  the  opening  a  fecond 
e  with  painful  efchaiotic  medi- 
es.  To  make  an  iflue,  or  lay  a 
ic  bare,  this  cauftic  may  lie  on 
>uf  four  hpursj  to  deftroy  a  large 
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gland,  five  or  fix ;  and  to  open  an 
abfcefles,  an  hour  and  a  half,  two 
hours,  or  three  hours,  according  to 
the  thicknefs  of  the  fkin  ;  andwhat  is 
very  remarkable,  notwithftanding  its 
ftrength  and  fudden  efficacy,  it  fre- 
quently gives  no  pain  where  the  (kin 
is  not  inflamed,  as  in  making  iflues, 
and  opening  fome  few  abfcefles. 

Hitherto  I  have  fuppofed  the  fur- 
geon  has  had  the  opportunity  of 
opening  the  tumour  at  the  moil  eligi- 
ble time,  that  is,  when  the  ficin  is 
thin,  and  the  fluctuation  of  the  mat- 
ter very  fenfible  ;  which  is  always  to 
be  waited  for,  notwithitanding  it  be 
very  much  taught,  to  open  critical 
abfcefles  before  they  come  to  an  exact 
fuppuration,  in  order  to  give  vent 
fooner  to  the  noxious  matter  of  the 
difeafe ;  but  in  opening  before  this 
period,  practitioners  mil's  the  very  de- 
fign they  aim  at,  fince  but  little  mat- 
ter is  depofited  in  the  abfeefs  before 
it  arrives  towards  its  ripenefs,  and 
beudes,  the  uicer  afterwards  grows 
foul,  and  is  lefs  difpofed  to  heal. 

When  an  abfeefs  is  already  burft, 
we  are  to  be  guided  by  the  probe 
where  to  dilate,  obferving  the  fame 
rules  with  regard  to  the  degree  of  di- 
latation, as  in  the  other  cafe  ;  the 
ufual  method  of  dilating  is  with  the 
probe-fciflars ;  and,  indeed,  in  all 
abfcefles  the  generality  of  furgeons 
ufe  the  fciflars,  after  having  firfl 
made  a  puncture  with  a  lancet ;  but 
as  the  knife  operates  much  more 
quickly,  and  with  lefs  violence  to 
the  parts,  than  fciflars,  which  fqueeze 
at  the  fame  time  that  they  wound,  it 
wiji  be  fparing  the  patient  a  great 
deal  of  pain  to  ufe  the  knife,  where- 
ever  it  is  practicable,  which  is  in  al- 
moft all  cafes,  except  fome  fiftulas  in 
ano,  where  the  fciflars  are  more  con- 
venient. The  manner1  of  opening 
with  a  knife,  is  by  Aiding  it  on  a 
director,  the  groove  of  which  pre- 
vents its  being  mifguided.  If  the 
orifice  of  the  abfeefs  be  fo  fmall  as 
not  to  admit  the  director,  or  the 
blade  of  the  fciflars,  it  mull  be  en- 
C  *  large.! 
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larged  by  a  piece  of  fponge  tent, 
which  is  made  by  dipping  a  dry  bit 
cf  fponge  in  melted  wax,  and  imme- 
diately fqueczing  as  much  out  of  it 
again  as  poffible,  between  two  pieces 
cf  tile  or  marble  ;  the  effect  of  which 
is,  that  the  loofe  fponge  being  com- 
preffed  into  a  fmall  compafs,  if  any 
of  it  be  introduced  into  an  abfeefs, 
the  heat  of  the  part  melts  down  the 
remaining  wax  that  holds  it  together, 
and  the  fponge  fucking,  up  the  moif- 
ture  of  the  abfeefs,  expands,  and  in 
expanding,  opens  the  orifice  wider, 
and  by  degrees,  fo  as  to  give  very 
little  pain. 

The  ufual  method  of  drefling  an 
abfeefs,  the  firlt  time,  is  with  dry 
lint  only,  or  if  there  be  no  flux  of 
blood,  with  foft  digeftives  fpread  on 
lint.  If  there  be  no  danger  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  wound  rerunning 
too  foon,  the'  doflils  muft  be  laid  in 
loofe ;  but  if  the  abfeefs  be  deep,  and 
the  wound  narrow,  as  }s  the  cafe 
fometimcs  of  abfecfles  in  ana,  the  lint 
muft  be  crammed  in  pretty  tightly, 
that  wc  may  have  afterwards  the  ad- 
vantage of  dreffing  down  to  the  bot- 
tom without  the  ufe  of  tents,  which 
are  almoft  univerfally  decried  in  thefe 
days',  though  they  ltill  continue  to 
be  employed  too  much  by  the  wry 
people  who  would  feem  to  explode 
themmoft;  fo  difficult  is  it  to  be  con- 
vinced of  the  true  efficacy  of  nature 
in  the  healing  of  wounds.  Formerly 
the  virtues  of  tents  have  been  much 
infilled  on,  as  it  was  then  thought 
abfolutely  neceffary  to  keep  wounds 
open  a  confiderable  time,  to  give 
vent  to  the  imaginary  poifen  of  the 
conlHtmion ;  it  was  fuppofed  too, 
that  they  were  beneficial  in  convey- 
ing the  proper  fuppurative  or  farco- 
tic  medicines  down  to  the  bottom  of 
the  abfeefs ;  and  again,  that  by  ab- 
forbing  the  matter,  thev  prcferved 
the  clcanlinefs  of  the  wound,  and 
difpofed  it  to  heal.  But  this  reafon- 
ing  is  not  now  eftcemcd  of  any  force ; 
iurgeons  at  prefenf  >know  that  a 
wound  cannot  heal  toofaft,  provided 
that  it  heal  firmly  from  the  bottom  ; 
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they  are  very  well  fatisfied  alfo,  fr<9J 
what  they  fee  in  wounds,  where  M 
medicines  are  applied,  that  nature  * 
hcrfelf  moots  forth  new  flefh,  and* 
interrupted  by  any  preffure  wh'atM 
ever ;  befides,  as  to  the  conceit  9 
tents  fucking  up  the  matter  wbi9] 
is  eftccmed  noxious  to  healing,  th9 
are  fo  far  from  being  beneficial  in  tfl 
performance  of  it,  that  they  are  9 
great  prejudice  ;  for  if  the  matterH 
offcnfive  in  its  nature,  though  th9 
do  abforb  jt,  they  bring  it  into  co9 
taft  with  every  part  of  the  finus ;  ail 
if  it  be  prejudicial' by  its  quantitj 
they  do  mifchief  in  locking  it  up  9 
the  abfeefs,  and  preventing  the  dj 
charge  it  would  find,  if  the  dreffinJJ 
were  only  fuperficial  ;  but  in  ficaf 
matter,  when  it  is  good,  is  of  no  dm 
fcrvice  to  wounds  with  regard  to  9 
quality ;  and  furgeons  fhould  therl 
fore  be  lefs  curious  in  wiping  th9J 
clean,  when  they  are  tender  and  pa: 
ful.    That  tents  are  impediments 
healing  rather  than  affiftants,  we  rnf 
learn  from  confidering  the  effect  of] 
pea  in  an  iffue,  which  by  prefluj 
keeps  open  the  wound  juft  as  te 
do ;  ana  if  there  are  inftances 
wounds  healing  very  well  notwi 
ftanding  the  ufe  pf  tents,  fo  there :, 
alfo  of  iffues  healing  up,  in  fpite 
any  meafures  we  can  take  to  kee 
pea  in  its  cavity.    In  fhort,  tents 
wounds,  by  refifting  the  growth 
the  little  granulations  of  flefh,  ■ 
procefs  of  time  harden  them,  and 
that  manner  produce  a  fiftula  ;  fo  thjL 
inftead  of  being  ufed  for  the  cure  9 
an  abfeefs,  they  never  fhould  be  era 
ployed  but  where  we  mean  to  retail 
the  healing  of  the  external  wound,  e9 
cept  in  fome  little  narrow  abfeeffi 
where  if  they  be  not  crammed  in  t 
large,  they  become  as  doffils,  a 
mining  of  incarnation  at  the  bd 
torn  ;  but  care  fhould  be  taken,  nfl 
to  infinuate  them  much  deeper  thai 
the  ikin  in  this  cafe,  and  that  th9 
fhould  be  repeated  twice  a  day,  9 
give  vent  to  the  matter  they  confiij 
Sometimes  they  are  of  fervice  in  larffl 
abfecfles,  particularly  pf.  the  brcaffl 

when 
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lyhe/e  the  matter  cannot  difcharge 
l.tielf  by  the  orifice  already  made, 
[lind  yet  does  not  point  fufficiently  to 
If  my    other   part  for  an  opening, 
i:hough  it  make  ligns  whither  it 
l  .vould  tend,  if  it  were  a  little  con- 
lined.    In  fuch  an  inftance,  a  tent 
I- slugging  up  the  orifice,  would  make 
Ihhe  matter  recur  to  the  part  difpofed 
l.:o  receive  it,  and  mark  the  place  for 
u  counter-opening  :  but  tents  do  molt 
:jood  in  little  deep  abfeefles,  whence 
uny  extraneous  body  is  to  be  evacu- 
ated, fuch  as  fmall  fplinters  of  bone, 
fee. 

The  ufe  of  vulnerary  injections  in- 
:o  abfeefles  has  been  thought  to  bear 
To  near  a  refemblance  to  the  ufe  of 
Lents,  that  they  both  fell  into  difre- 
Dute  almoft  at  the  fame  time.    It  has 
>3een  faid  in  their  favour,  that  in 
iieep  abfeefles,  where  no  .ointment 
:an  be  applied,  they  digeft,  cleanfe, 
ind  correct  the  malignity  of  the  pus ; 
:3ut  the  faft  is,  that  they  do  fo  much 
tnifchief  by  frequently  difteiiding  the 
oarts  of  the  abfeefs,  firft,  when  they 
ure  injected,  and  afterwards,  by  their 
laddition  to  the  n:atter  generated  in 
he  abfeefs,  that  they  are  hardly  pro- 
per in  any  cafe  :  though  one  of  the 
jreat  mifchiefs  of  injections  and 
rents  both,  has  been  a  miftaken  faith 
lamongft  practitioners,  that  wherever 
their  medicines   were  applied,  the 
part  would  heal ;  and  upon  that  pre- 
Ifumption,  they  have  neglected  to  di- 
ijate  abfcelfes,  which  have  not  only 
rremained  incurable  after  this  treat- 
ment, but  would  ofteii  have  done  fo 
tfor  want  of  a  difcharge,  if  they  had 
been  drefled  more  fuperficially. 

In  drefling  wourfds,  it  is  common 
tto  apply  the  medicines  warm,  or  hot, 
i.upon  the  fuppbfition  that  heated  oint- 
ments have  a  ftronger  power  of  di- 
JgelHng  than  cold  ;  but  as  any  medi- 
cpjne  will  foon  arrive  to  the  heat  of 
tthe  part  it  is  laid  on,  whether  it  be 
aappfied  hot  or  cold,  the  efficacy  of 
itne  heat  can  avail  but  little  in  fo  fmall 
s£  time;  and  as  doflils  dipped  in  hot 
igintmcnts  are  not  cleanly,  and  even 
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grow  ftiff  and  painful,  befides  that 
the  patient  is  liable  to  be  burnt  by 
laying  on  too  hot,  I  think  it  rather 
preferable  to  apply  them  cold,  or 
perhaps  in  winter  a  little  warmed  be- 
fore the  fire  after  they  are  fpread  ;  ob- 
fervlng,  if  the  ulcer  be  uneven,  to 
make  the  doflils  fmall,  in  order  to  lie 
clofe.  Over  the  doflils  of  lint  may 
be  laid  a  large  piedgit  of  tow,  fpread 
with  bafilicon,  which  will  lie  fbfter 
than  a  defenfr.tive  plafter;  for  this, 
though  defigned  to  defend  the  cir- 
cumference of  wounds  againft  inflam- 
mation, or  a  fluxion  of  humours,  is 
often  the  very  caufe  of  them  ;  fo  that 
the  dreflings  of  large  wounds  fhouid 
never  be  kept  on  by  thefe  plaflers, 
where  there  is  danger  of  fuch  acci- 
dents ;  and  it  is  on  the  account  of  the 
unfitnefs  of  plaflers  of  any  kind  for 
an  inflammation,  that  I  have  omitted 
to  mention  any  of  them  as  proper  dif- 
cutientsin  that  diforder.  In  this  man- 
ner the  dreflings  may  be  continued  till 
the  cavity  is  incarned,  and  then  it 
may  be  cicatrized  with  dry  lint,  or 
fome  of  the  cicatrizing  ointments, 
obferving  to  keep  the  fungus  down, 
as  directed  before :  if  the  drying  oint- 
ment be  the  cerat.  de  lapid.  cahm. 
the  (tone  muft  be  thoroughly  levigat- 
ed before  it  be  put  into  it,  othervvife 
the  ointment  will  be  corrofive. 

In  the  courfe  of  dreifing,  it  will  be 
proper  to  have  regard  to  the  fituation 
of  the  abfeefs,  and  as  much  as  pofli- 
ble  to  make  the  patient  favour  the 
difcharge  by  his  ordinary  pefture  : 
and  to  this  end  alfo,  as  what  is  of 
greater  importance  than  the  virtue 
of  any  ointment,  the  difcharge  muft 
be  aflifted  by  comprefs  and  bandage^ 
the  comprefs  may  be  made  of  rags  or 
plafter;  though  the  latter  is  fome. 
times  preferable,  as  it' remains  im- 
moveable on  the  part  it  is  applied  to. 
The  frequency  of  drefling  will  depenp. 
on  the  quantity  of  difcharge ;  once 
in  twenty-four  hours  is  ordinarily  fuf- 
ficient;  but  fomctimes  twice,  or  rer- 
haps  three  times,  is  necefl'ary;  I  have 
before  mentioijed,  not  to  be  too  fcru- 
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puloufly  nice  in  cleaning  a  wound  ; 
but  it  is  worth  remarking,  that  afore 
fhould  never  be  wiped  by  drawing  a 
piece  of  tow  or  rag  over  it,  but  only 
by  dabbing  it  with  fine  lint,  which 
is  a  much  eaf:er  method  for  the  pa- 
tient :  the  parts  about  it  may  be  wip- 
ed clean  in  a  rougher  manner,  with- 
out any  prejudice.  I  do  not  think 
the  air  has  that  ill  effect  on  fores  as 
is  generally  conceived ;  nor  would 
the  .large  abfceffes  on  beafts,  which 
are  often  expofed  to  the  air  the  whole 
time  of  cure,  do  well,  if  it  were  fo 
very  pernicious  as  is  reprefented  ;  but 
as  it  tends  to  the  making  a  fcab,  and 
in  winter  is  a  little  painful  to  the  new 
flefii,  it  will  be  right  to  finifli  the 
drefling  as  quick  as  may  be,  without 
hurrying..  Another  caution  necef- 
fary  in  the  tieatment  of  abfceffes,  is, 
that  furgeons  fhould  not  upon  all 
occafions  fearch  into  their  cavities 
with  the  finger  or  probe,  as  it  often 
--tears  them  open,  and  indifpofes  them 
for  a  cure. 
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CHAP.  III. 
OF  ULCpI^S. 


HEN  a  wound  or  abfeefs  de- 
generates into  fo  bad  a  ftate  as  to  re- 
lift  the  ufual  methods  of  cure  I  have 
hitherto  laid  down,  and  lofes  that 
complexion  which  belongs  to  a  heal- 
ing wound,  it  is  called  an  Ulcer  ;  and 
as  the  name  is  generally  borrowed 
from  the  ill  habit  of  the  fore,  it  is  a 
cuftom  to  apply  it  to  all  fores  that 
have  any  degree  of  malignity,  though 
they  be  immediately  formed  without 
any  previous  abfeefs  or  wound  ;  fuch 
are  the  venereal  ulcers  of  the  toniils, 
&c.  &c. 

Ulcers  are  diftinguifhed  by  their 
particular  diforders,  though  it  feldom 
happens  that  the  affections  are  not 
complicated;  and  when  we  lay  down 
rules  for  the  management  of  one 
fpecies  of  ulcer,  it  is  generally  re- 
quifiteto  apply  them  to  almoit  all 


others.    However,  the  characters  I 
moft  eminence  are,  the  callous  ulc 
the  finuous  ulcer,  and  the  ulcer  w 
caries  of  the  adjacent  bone  :  thou 
there  be  abundance  moie  known 
furgeons,  fuch  as  the  putrid,  thecc 
rofive,  the  varicous,  &c.  but  as  th 
have  all  acquired  their  names  fr 
fome  particular  affection,  I  (hall  fpe; 
of  the  treatment  of  them  under  t 
general  head  of  ulcers. 

It  will  be  often  in  vain  to  purfi 
the  beft  means  of  cure  by  topical  a 
plication,  unlefs  we  are  a  flitted  by  i: 
tcrnal  remedies ;  for  as  many  ulce 
are  the  effects  of  a  particular  indifr 
fition  of  body,  it  will  be  difficult  t 
bring  them  into  order,  while  the  cau 
of  them  remains  with  any  violence! 
though  they  are  fometimes  in  a  grea 
degree  the  difcharge  of  the  indifpi 
fition  itfelf,  as  in  the  plague,  fmal 
pox,  &c.    But  we  fee  it  generally  nel 
ceffary  in  the  pox,  the  fcurvy,  ob| 
ftructions  of  the  menfes,  dropfies,  an* 
many  other  dillempers,  to  give  in 
ternals  of  great  efficacy ;  and  indee 
there  are  hardly  any  conftitutions 
where  ulcers  are  not  affiled  by  fomi 
phyficial  regimen.    Thofe  that 
cancerous  and  fcrophulous,  feem  V 
gain  the  leaft  advantage  from  phyfic 
lor  if  in  their  beginnings  they  hav 
fometimes  been  very  much  relievedj 
or  cured  by  falivation,  or  any  othe 
evacuation,  they  are  alfo  often  irri 
tatcd,  and  made  worfc  by  them  ;  fp 
that  there  is  nothing  very  certain  in 
the  effects  of  violent  medicines  inthefe 
diftempers.    I  have  feen  alfo  great 
quantities  of  alteratives  tried  on 
variety  of  fubjects,  but  I  cannot  fay 
with  extraordinary  fuccefs :  upon  the 
whole,  I  think  in  both  thefe  cafes  the 
milk-diet,  and  gentle  purging  with 
manna,  and  the  waters,  feem  to  be 
moft  efficacious;  though  brifk  methods 
may  be  ufed  with  more  fafety  in  the 
evil  than  the  cancer ;  and  fometimes, 
particularly  in  young  fubjects,  the 
dec  oction  of  the  woods  is  extremely 
beneficial    for  fcrophulous  ulcers: 
but  it  has  kitcly  becnattcfted  by  men 
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lof  great  fkill  and  veracity,  that  fea- 
Lwater  is  more  powerful  than  any 
I  other  remedy  hitherto  known,  both 
ttfox  fcrophulous  ulcers,  and  fcrophu- 
llous  tumours. 

I  When  an  ulcer  becomes  foul,  and 
Idifcharges  a  nafty  thin  ichor,  the 
I  sdges  of  it,  in  procefs  of  time,  tuck 
in,  and  growing  ikinned  and  hard, 
rgive  it  the  name  of  a  callous  ulcer, 
itvybich,  fo  long  as  the  edges  continue 
in  that  ftate,  muft  neceflarily  be  pre- 
vented from  healing:  but  we  are  not., 
timmediately  to  deftroy  the  lips  of  it, 
liin  expectation  of  a  fudden  cure  ;  for 
►while  the  malignity  of  the  ulcer  re- 
rmains,  which  was  the  occafion  of 
t  the  call ofity,  fo  long  will  the  new 
k  lips  be  fubject  to  a  relapfe  of  the  fame 
Lkind,  however  often  the  external 
■ifurface  of  them  be  deftroyed  ;  fo  that 
kwhen  we  have  to  deal  with  this  cir- 
Iccumftance,  we  are  to  endeavour  to 
ibring  the  body  of  the  ulcer  into  a 
I  difpolition  to  recover  by  other  me- 
lt, thods.  It  fometimes  happens  to  poor 
■.laborious  people,  who  have  not  been 
liable  to  afford  tliemfelves  reft,  that 

I  lying  a-bed  will  jn  a  fhort  time  give 
pa  diverfion  to  the  humours  of  the 
rpart,  and  the  callous  edges  foftening, 
Kwill,  without  any  great  affiftance, 
Iffliootout  a  cicatrix,  when  the  ulcer 
li  is  grown  clean  and  filled  with  good 
Itflefh;  The  effect  of  a  falivation  is 
Kgenerally  the  fame ;  and  even  an  iffue 
pxloes  fometimes  difpofe  a  neighbour- 
ting  ulcer  to  heal :  but  though  cal- 

II  lonties  be  frequently  foftened  by  thefe 
pmeans,  yet  when  the  furface  of  the 
li  ulcer  begins  to  yield  thick  matter, 
land  little  granulations  of  red  flefh 
It  (hoot  up,  it  will  be  proper  to  quicken 
filature  by  deftroying  the  edges  of  it, 
f-H"  they  remain  hard.  The  manner  of 
I'  doing  this  is  by  touching  them  a 
jffew  days  with  the  lunar  cauftic,  or 
ll  lapis  infernalis,  and  fome  choofe  to 
Ivcut  them  off  with  a  knife;  but  this 
ilaft  method  is  very  painful,  and  not., 
I  as  I  can  perceive,  more  efficacious  ; 
I  though  when  the  lips  do  not  tuck 

down  clpfc  to  the  ulcer,  but  hang  loofe 


over  it,  as  in  fome  venereal  buboes, 
where  the  matter  lies  a  great  way" 
under  the  edges  of  the  fkin,  the 
eaiieft  method  is  cutting  them  off" 
with  the  fciflars. 

To  digeft  the  ulcer,  or  to  procure 
good  matter  from  it  when  in  a  putrid 
itate,  there  are  an  infinity  of  oint- 
ments invented ;  but  the  bafilicon 
flavum  alone,  or  foftened  down  fome- 
times with  turpentine,  and  fometimes 
mixed  up  with  different  proportions 
of  red  precipitate,  feems  to  ferve  the 
purpofes  of  bringing  an  ulcer  on  to 
cicatrization,  as  well  as  any  of  the 
others.  When  the  ulcer  is  incarned, 
the  cure  may  be  finifhed  as  in  other 
wounds ;  ,or  if  it  do  not  cicatrize 
kindly,  it  may  be  wafhed  with  aq. 
calcis,  or  aq.  phag.  or  dreffed  with  a 
pledgit  dipped  in  tinc~t.  myrrhae:  and 
if  excoriations  are  fpread  round  the 
ulcer,  they  may  be  anointed  with 
fperm.  cet.  ointment,  or  unguent, 
nutritum. 

The  red  precipitate  has  of  late 
years  acquired  the  credit  it  deferves 
for  the  cure  of  ulcers,  but  by  falling 
into  general  ufe,  is  often  very  un- 
fkilfully  applied  j  when  mixed  with 
the  bafilicon,  or  what  is  neater,  a 
cerate  of  wax  and  oil,  it  is  moft 
certainly  a  digeftive,  fince  it  hardly 
ever  fails  to  make  the  ulcer  yield  a 
thick  matter  in  twenty-four  hours, 
which  difcharged  a  thin  one  before 
the  application  of  it.  As  greater 
proportions  of  it  are  added  to  the 
cerate,  it  approaches  to  an  efcharo- 
tic  ;  but  while  it  is  mixed  with  any 
ointment,  it  is  much  lefs  painful  and 
corrofive  than  when  fprinkled  on  a 
fore  in  powder ;  though  in  this  form 
it  is  almolt  univerfally  employed,  bur 
I  think  injudicioufly  ;  for  as  it  is  a 
firing  efcharotic,  much  of  it  can 
never  be  ufed  without  making  a 
flough,  and  therefore  continually  re- 
peating it  day  after  day,  will  be 
making  a  fucceffion  of  Houghs ;  or  if 
it  be  Jprinkled  on  a  flough  already 
formed,  in  order  to  quicken  the  repa- 
ration of  it,  lb  much  of  the  powder  as 
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lies  on  the  dead  furface,  will  be  of 
no  force,  and  the  relt  that  lies  at  the 
bottom,  and  about  it,  will  produce 
other  floughs  there,  by  keeping  under 
and  deltroying  the  little  granulations 
of  fl'efh  which  in  their  growth  would, 
elevate  and  pulh  offthe  firft  flough,  fo 
that  it  cannot,  be  a  proper  remedy  in 
this  cafe.    If  it .  be  anfwered,  that 
daily  practice   fhould  coiivince  us 
that  precipitate  has  not  this  ill  ef- 
fect, fince  we  fee  floughs  continually 
feparating,  notwithstanding  the  ufe 
of  it;   the  fame  fort  of  argument 
iriay  be  ufed  in  favour  of  any  bad 
practice,  fince  natureoften  furmounts 
the  greateft  obftacles  to  a  cure  :  but 
Whoever  will  attend  carefully,  with- 
out any  prejudice  from  this  reafoning, 
to  the  two  methods  of  promoting  the 
fcparation  ofan  efchar,  will  find  it  not 
only  more  eafily,  but  al'fo  more  rea- 
dily effected  by  foft  digeftives,  or 
the  precipitate  medicine,  than  by  a' 
great  quantity  of  the  powder. 

If  the  ulcer  ihoukl  be  of  fuch  a 'na- 
ture as  to  produce  a  fjpoiigy  flefli, 
fprouting  very  high  above  the  fur- 
face,  it  will  be  neccflary  to  deftroy  it 
by  fome  of  the  efcTja'rottcs',  or  the 
knife.  This  fungus  differs  very  much 
from  that  belonging  to  healing 
wounds,  being  more  eminent  and  lax, 
and  generally  in  one  niafs  ;  where- 
as the  other  is  in  little  diilincl  pro- 
tuberances. It  approaches  often  to- 
wards a  cancerous  complexion,  arid 
when  it  rifes  upon  fome  glands  does 
actually  degenerate  fometimes  into  a 
cancer,  as  has  happened  in  buboes  of 
the  groin.  When  thefe  excrefcences 
have  arifen  in  venereal,  ulcers,  I  have 
pared  them  with  a  knife  ;  but  the  flux 
ojf  blood  is  ordinarily  fo  great,  that  I 
do  not  recomrnend'  the  method,,  arid 
father  prefer  the  efcharotics.  Th'ofe 
in  ufe  are  the  vitriol,  the  lunar  cau- 
ftic,  and  the  lapis  infernalis,  and 
more  generally  the  red  precipitate 
powder  ;  but  even  in  this  cafe,  I  do 
not  think  that  powder  the  bell  reme- 
dy ;  for  though  1  have  (aid  it  is  al- 
ways an  cfcha'rotic,  yet  the  pul v.  angeT. 
which  is  a  compolition  of  the  preefpi- 
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tate  powder  and  burnt  atum,  etfti 
deeper,  and  I  think  is  preferable  to  tht 
precipitate  alone. 

It  is  but  feldom  that  thefe  .invete 
rate  fungufes  appear  on  an  ulcer 
but  it  is  very  ufual  for  thofe  of*  a 
milder  kind  to  rife,  which  may  often 
be  made  fo  fubfidc  with  preflure,  and 
the  ufe  of  mild  efcharotics;  how- 
ever, if  the  afpeft  of  the  fore  be 
white   and  fmooth,  as  happens  in 
ulcers  accompanied'  with  a  dropfy, 
and  often  sin  young  women  with  ob- 
ltructions,  it  will  anfwer  no  purpofe 
to  wafte  tHe  excrefcences   till  -the' 
conflitutiori  is  repaired,  when  moft 
probably  they  will  fink  without  any 
affiftance.    In  ulcers  alfo,  where  the? 
fubjacent  bone  is  carious,  great  quan- 
tities of  Ioofe  flabby  flelh  will  grow 
up  above  the  level  of  the  flcin  ;  but 
as  the  caries  is  the  caufe  of  the  dif-' 
order,  it  will  be  in  vain  to  expect,  a* 
cure  of  the  excrefcence,  till  the  rotten' 
part  of  the  bone  be  removed  ;  and' 
every  attempt  with  efcharotics  will' 
be  only  a  repetition  of  pain  to  the 
patient  without  any  advantage.  In. 
fcrophulous  ulcers  of  the  glands,  and" 
indeed  of  almoit  every  part,  this  dif- : 
order  is  very  common ;  but  before 
trial  of  the  fevere  efcharotics,  I  would' 
recommend  the  ufe  of  the  ftrong  pre- 
cipitate medicine,  with  comprefs  as 
tight  as  can  be  boreri  without  pain, 
wTiich  I  think  generally  keeps  it 
under. 

When  the  cx'crefee'nce  is  cahcerbus, 
and  does  not  rife  from  a  large  cancer, 
but  ohlv  from  the  Jkin  itfelf,  it  has' 
been  ufual  to  recommend  the  aclual 
cautery  ;  though  I  have  found  it  more 
fecure  to  cut  away  quite  underneath," 
and  drefs  afterwards  with  eafy  appli- . 
cations ;  but  the  cafes  where  either  of 
thefe  methods  are  practicable,  occur? 
very  rarely.    As  to  the  treatment  of 
incurable  cancerous  ulcerations,  after 
much  trial  ,  furgeons  have1  at  laft  dif- 
cbvered,  that  what  gives  the  moil 
eafc  to  the  fore  is  the  moft  fuitable 
application;  and  therefore  the  ufe  of 
efcharotics  is  not  to  be  admitted  on! 
any  pretence  whatfoever  j  nor  in  thofe 
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of  a  cancer  that  are  corroded 
cavities,  muft  the  precipitate  be 
•  uie  of  to  procure  digeftion,  or 
tote  the  feparation  of  the  floughs. 
belt  way,  therefore,  is  to  be 
;d  by  the  patient  what  medicine 
mtinue,  after  having  tried  three 
ur,  if  the  firft  or  fecond  do  not 
:s  with  him.    Thofe  ufually  pre- 
i.id  are  preparations  from  lead  ; 
what  I  have  found  moil  bene- 
,  have  been  fometLmes  dry  lint 
fa  when  it  does  not  ftick  to  the 
•r;  at  other  times,  lint  doffils 
d  with  bafilicon  or  cerat.  de 
..  calam.  and  oftener  than  either 
a  cerate  made  of  oil  and  wax, 
fperm.  cet.  ointment ;  and  over 
pledget  of  tow  fpread  with  the 
Embrocating  the  neighbour- 
tun  and  edges  of  it  with  milk  is 
rwice,  but  the  chief  good  is  to 
qquired  by  diet,  which  fliould  be 
bther  of  milk,  and  things  made 
lk,  though  herbage  may  be  ad- 
Kid  alfo.    Iflues  in  the  moulders 
:ighs  do  alfo  alleviate  the  fymp- 
and  manna  with  the  purging 
<s,  once,  or  perhaps   twice  a 
will  ferve  to  keep  the  body 
All  methods  more  violent  ge- 
w  exafperate  cancers,  and  are 
rejected  in  favour  of  this,  which 
netimes  amazing  in  its  effects, 
nlv  procuring  eafe,  but  length- 
life. 

ten  ulcers  orabfcefles  are  accom- 
i  with  inflammation  and  pain, 
are  to  be  aflilled  with  fomenta- 
nmade  of  lome  of  the  dry  herbs, 
as  Roman  wormwood,  bay 
,  ,•  and  rofemary  ;  and  when 
'.ire  very  putrid  and  corrofive, 
i  circumftances  give  them  the 
of  foul  phagedenic  ulcers,  fome 
of  wine  (hould  be  added  to  the 
utation,  and  the  bandage  be  alfo 
I,  in  brandy  or  fpirits  of  wine, 
ing,  in  thefe  cafes  where  there 
;h  pain,  always  to  apply  gentle 
ines  till  it  be  removed.  , 
:o  the  frequency  of  drefsing  and 
ting,  I  thinkj  it  may  be  laid 
fpr  a  rule;  J*,  all  fore.s,  tjiat 


where  the  difcharge  is  fanious  and 
corrofive,  twice  a-day  is  not  too 
much  :  if  the  matter  be  not  very 
putrid  and  thin,  once  will  fuflice. 
When  the  pain  and  inflammation  are 
exceflive,  bleeding  and  other  eva- 
cuations will  often  be  ferviceable  \ 
and  above  all  things,  reft  and  a  hori- 
zontal pofuion ;  which  laft  circum-. 
ftance  is  of  fo  great  importance  to  the 
cure  of  ulcers  of  the  legs,  that  unlefs 
the  patient  will  conform  to  itftrictly, 
the  fkill  of  the  furgeon  will  often 
avail  nothing ;  for  as  the  indifpo- 
fition  of  thefe  fores  is  in  fome  mea- 
fure  owing  to  the  gravitation  of  the 
humours  downwards,  it  will  be 
much  more  beneficial  to  lie  along 
than  fit  upright,  though  the  leg  be 
laid  on  a  chair;  fince  even  in  this 
pofture  they  will  defcend  with  more 
force  than  if  the  body  was  reclined.  . 

In  ulcers  of  the  legs  accompanied 
with  varices  or  dilatations  of  the 
veins,  the  method  of  treatment  will 
depend  upon  the  other  circumftances 
of  the  fore  ;  for  the  varix  can  only  be 
aflilled  by  the  application  of  bandage, 
which  muft  be  continued  a  confidera- 
ble  time  after  the  cure  ;  the  neateft 
bandage  is  the  fti  aight  Rocking,  which 
is  particularly  ferviceable  in  this 
cafe  ;  though  alfo  if  the  legs  be  cede- 
matous,  or  if  after  the  healing  of 
the  ulcers  they  fwell  when  the  pa- 
tient quits  his  bed,  it  may  be  worert 
with  fafety  and  advantage.  There 
are  inftances  of  one  vein  only  being 
varicous,  which  when  it  happens 
may  be  deftroyed  by  tying  it  above 
and  below  the  dilatation ;  as  in  an 
aneurifm  ;  but  this  operation  fliould 
only  be  practifed  where  the  varix  is 
large  and  painful. 

Ulcers  of  many  years  (landing  are 
very  difficult  of  cure,  and  in  old 
people  the  cure  is  often  dangerous, 
frequently  exciting  an  afthma,  a  di- 
arrhoea, or  a  fever,  which  deftroys 
the  patient  unlefs  the  fore  break  out 
again;  fo  that  it  is  not  altogether 
advifeable  to  attempt  the  abfolute 
cure  in  fuch  cafes,  but  only  the  re- 
duction 6T  them  into  better  order, 
D  and 
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sm3  lefs  Cdmpafs,  which,  if  they  be 
not  malignant,  is  generally  done  with 
left  and  proper  care.  The  cure  of 
fhqfe  in  young  people  may  be  under- 
taken with  more  iafety,  but  we  of-- 
fen  findit  necelTary  to  raife  a  faliva- 
tion  to  erTeft  it,  though  when  com- 
pleted it  does  not  always  laft  ;  fo  that 
the  profpeft  of  cure  in  ftubborn  old 
ulcers,  at  any  time  of  life,  is  but 
indifferent.  In  all  thefe  cafes,  how- 
ever, it  is  proper  to  purge  once,  or 
twice,  a  wees  with  calomel,  it  the 
patient  can  bear  it,  and  to  make  an 
ifliie  when  the  fore  is  almort  healed, 
in  order  to  continue  a  difcharge  the 
conftitution  has  been  fo  long  habitu- 
ated tot  and  prevent  its  falling  upon 
the  cicatrix,  and  burttiiig  out  again 
in  that  place. 

When  an  ulccf  or  abfeefs  has  any 
tinuft's  or  channels  opening  and  dif- 
chafging  themfelves  into  the  fore, 
tlicy  arc  called  finuous  ulcers ;  thefe 
•finufes,  if  they  continue  to  drain  a 
£reat  while,  grow  hard  in  the  fur- 
iace  of  their  cavity,  and  then  are 
termed  fiftula?,  and  the  ulcer  a  filtu- 
lous  ulcer;  alfo  if  matter  be  dif- 
icharged  from  any  cavity,  as  thofeof 
*hc  joints,  the  abdomen,  Sec.  the" 
jopening  is  called  a  finuous  ulcer,  or 
a  fiftulav 

The  treatment  of  thefe  ulcers  de- 
pends on  a  variety  of  circumllaiiccs ; 
df -the  matter  of  the  finus  be  thick, 
Ariel  bandage  and  comprefs  will  fome- 
timcs  bring  the  oppofite  fides  of  the 
finus  fo  a  re-union;  if  the  finus 
jjrow  turgid  in  any  part,  and  the  (kin 
thinner,  (hewing  a  difpofition  to 
break,  the  matter  muft  be  made  to 
pulh  more  againftthat  part,  by  plug- 
ging it  up  with  a  tent ;  and  then  a 
.counter-opening  mult  be  made,  which 
proves  often  fiifficient  for  the  whole 
abtcefs,  if  it  be  not  afterwards  too 
■touch  tented,  which  locks  up  the 
matter,  and  prevents  the  healing;  or 
roo  little,  which  will  have  the  fame 
effect;  fbr  dreflW  quite  fuperfiei.il  ly 
cloe».  fomctimes  prove  as  mifchievous. 
"as  tents,  and  for  nearly  the  fame  rca- 
fot»>  rinee  fiffSfirijj  '  tlxx  i&ftrj&l 
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wound  to.  contract  into  anarrt5\ 
ficc  before  the  internal  one  b  | 
earned,  does   almoft  as  effect 
lock  up  the  matter  as  A  tent  :  tc 
ferve  then  a  medium  in  thefe  ctff 
hollow  tent  of  lead  of  filver  m 
kept  in  the  orifice,  which  at  the 
time  that  it  keeps  it  open,  gives 
to  the  matter.    The  abfeeffes  \ 
the  counter-openings  are. made 
frequently,  are  thofe  of  comp  mi 
fractures,  and  the  breaft  ;  bu 
latter  do  oftener  well  without  d: 
tion  than  the  former,  though  it 
be  performed  in  both  if  prafti 
the  whole  length  of  the  abfeefs 
after  fome  trial  the  matter  doe 
leflen  in  quantity,  and  the  fides 
grow  thinner;  and  if  the  finuf 
fiitulous,  there  is  no  expeftatic  (Ji 
cure  without  dilatation:  there  an 
a  great  many  fcrophulous  abfcefl 
the  neck,  that  fomerimes  comn 
cate  by  finufes  running  under 
indurations,    in    which    infla  ]j 
counter-openings  are  advifeable 
generally  anfwer  without  the  nec  ^ 
of  dilating  the  whole  length  ; 
indeed  there  are  few  abfeeues  ir 
diltemper,  which  fhould  be  o; 
beyond  the  thinnefs  of  the  (kin 
abfeeffes  of  the  joints  difcharge  t 
felves,  there  is  no  other  mcthoi 
treating  the  fiftula,  but  by  keepii 
open  with  the  cautions  already 
down,  till  trie  cattilages  of  the  ei 
mities  of  the  bones  being  corro 
the  two  bones  (hoot  into  one  anot 
and  form  r.n  arfchylofis  of  the  ji 
which  is  the  molt  ufual  cure  of  u  ^ 
injthat  part. 

Gun-fhot  wounds  often  bee 
'finuous  Ulcers,   and  then  are  t< 
coniidered  in  the  fame  light  ast 
already  defcribed  ;  thougti  fufgi 
have  been  always  inclined  to  cone 
there  is  fomething  more  myftcr' 
in  thefe  wounds  than  any  othj 
but  their  terriblenefs  is  awing  toj 
violent  contufion  and  lacenjtio* 
the  parts,  and  often  tothc  admi 
of  extraneous  bodies  into  th  " 
the,  bullet,  fplinters,  clothes,  Sre. 
WCte  »hV  oChCF'fbttc  to  do  the"fl 
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ng,  the  efFeft  would  be  exactly  the  bone,  without  which  it  will  be  im- 

oe  as  when  done  by  fire-arms.  The  poflible  to  heal,  as  we  fee  fometimes 

.atment  of  thefe  wounds  confilts  in  even  in  little  fores  of  the  lower  jaw, 

aoving  tlie  extraneous  body  as  foon  which  taking  their  rife  from  a  rotten 

polGbie,  to  which  cud  the  patient  tooth,  will  not  admit  of  cure  till  the 

ilt  be  put  into  the  fame  pouure  as  tooth  be 'drawn.    Thofe  caries  which 

en  he  received  the  wound  :  if  it  happen  from  the  matter  of  abfeelfes 

:inot  be  extracted  by  cutting  upon  lying  too  long  upon  the  bone,  are 

which  mould  always  be  practifed  mod  likely  to  recover;  thofe  of  the 

.en  thelituation  of  theblood-veffels,  pox  very  often  do  well,  becaufe  that 

.  "does  not  forbid  ;  it  mult  be  left  dillemper  fixes  ordinarily  upon  the 

nature  to  work  out,  and  the  wound  middle  and  outfide  of  the  denfelt 

riTed  fuperficially  ;  for  we  mult  not  bones  which  admit  of  exfoliation; 

fC&,  that  if  it  be  kept  open  with  but  thofe  produced  by  the  evil,  where 

:ts,  the  bullet,  &c.  will  return  that  the  whole  extremities  or  fpongy  parts 

,r;  and  there  is  hardly  any  cafe  of  the  bone  are  affected,  are  exceec}- 

zst  tents  are  more  pernicious  than  ingly  dangerous,  though  all  enlarged 

tfi,  becaufe  of  the  violent  tenfion  bones  be  not  neceflarily  carious ;  and 

.  difpofition  to  gangrene  which  there  arc  ulcers  fometimes  on  the  fkin 

fifently  enfue.    To  guard  againft  that  covers  them,  which  do  not  com- 

Ttin'catibh  in  this,  and  all -other  municatewith  the  bone,  and  eonfe- 

klently-contufed  wounds,  it  will  be  quently  do  well  without  exfoliation : 

jper  to  bleed  the  patient, immedi-  nay,  it  fometimes  happens,  though 

;y,  and  foon  aftcrgive  a  clyfter  ;  the  cafe  be  rare,  that  in  young  fub- 

'  jiart  mould  be  dreffed  with  foft  jefts  particularly,  the  bones  will  be 

iltives,  and   the   comprefs  and  carious  to  fuch  a  degree  as  to  admit 

isr  applied  very  loofe,  being  firft  a  probe  almoft  through  the  whole 

it  in  brandy  or  fpirits  of  wine;  fubftance  of  them,  and  yet  afterwards 

next  time  the  wound  is  opened,  admit  of  a  cure  without  any  notable 

be  dangerous,  the  fpirituous  fo-  exfoliation. 

tation    may  be  employed,  and  The  method  of  treating  an  ulcer 

:r  that  continued  till  the  danger  is  with  a  caries,  is  by  applying  a  cauftic 

i  r.    If  a  mortification  cornes  on,  of  the  fjze  of  the  fcale  of  the  bone 

applications   for  that  diforder  that  is  to  be  exfoliated,  and  after 

it  be  ufed  :  in  guti-lhot  wounds,  having  laid  it  bare,  to  wait  till  fuch 

ddom  happens  that  there  is  any  time  as  the  carious  part  can,  without 

".(ion  of  blood,  unlefs  a  large  vcffel  violence,  be  feparated,  and  then  heal 

oren,  hut  the  bullet  makes  an  the  wound,    I  caution  againfi  vio- 

ar,  which  ufually  fcparates  in  a  lence,  becaufe  the  little  jagged  bits 

days,  and  is  followed  with  a  of  bone  that  would  be  left,  if  we  at- 

tiful  difcharge;  hut   when  the  tempted  exfoliation  before  the  piece 

r.nd  is  come  to  this  period,  it  is  were  quite  loofe  and*  difengaged  froo» 

aageable  by  the  rules  already  laid  the  found  bone,  would '  form  littlo 

:n.  ulcerations,  and  very  much  retard, 

Tien  an  ulcer  with  loofe  rotten  the  cure.    In  order  to  quicken  the 

difc.harges  more  than  the  fiz,e  of  exfoliation,  there  have  been  feveral 

ould  yield,  and  the  difcharge  is  applications  devifed,  but  that  which 

r  ■  and  funking,  in  all  probability  has  been  moft  ufed  in  all  ages,  is  the 

I  jone  is  carious,  which  may  eafily  actual  cautery,  with  which  furgeons 

f  diftinguifhed   by   running   the  burn  the  nqked  bone  every  day,  ox 

*  >e  through  the  flefh,  and  if  fo,  it  every  Other  day,  to  dry  up,  as  they 

M  lied  a  carious  ulcer  :  the  cure  of  fay,  the  moifture,  and  by  that  mean* 

.1 1  ulcers  depends  principally  upon  procure  the  reparation  5  but  as  this 

■  cmoval  of  jthe  rotten  part  pi  ihe  practice  is  never  of  great  fcrvico,  and 

D  2  always. 
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■  always  cruel  and  painful,  it  is  now 

■  pretty  much  exploded  :  indeed,  from 
•  confidering  the  appearance  of  a  .wound 

when  a  fcale  of  bone  is  taken  out  of 
'  it,  there  is  hardly  any  queftion  to  be 
;  made,  but  that  burning  :  'ards  rather 
than  baitens  the  ftp. ration;  for  as 
'  every  fcale  of  carious  bone  is  flung 
'  offby  new  fiefh  generated  between  it 
and  the  found  be.  ,  whatever  Would 
'  prevent  the  growth  of  thefe  grajiula- 
:  tiop.s,  would  alfo  in  a  digree  prevent 
the  exfo  liation,  which  mult  certainly 
'  be  the  effect  of  a  red-hot  iron,  applied 
fo  clofc  to  it ;  though  the  circum- 
ftances  of  carious  bones,  and  their 
difoofi  ion  to  fepa  ate,  arefo  different 
from  one  another,  that  it  is  hardly  to 
be  gathered  from  experience,  whether 
they  will  fooner  exfoliate  with  or 
without  the  afliitance  of  fire ;  for 
fomctimes,  in  both  methods,  an  ex- 
foliation is  not  procured  in  a  twelve- 
month, and  at  other  times  it  happens 
'in  throe  weeks  or  a  month:  nay,  I 
have,  upon  cutting  out  the  efchar 
made  by  the  cauftic,  taken  away  at 
the  fame  time  a  large  exfoliation  : 
however,  if  it  be  only  uncertain 
nvhether  the  actual  cautery  be  bene- 
ficial or  not,  the  cruelty  that  attends 
the  ufe  of  it  fho'uld  entirely  banifh  it 
put  of  practice.    It  is  often  likewife, 
'•in  thefe  cafes,  employed  to  keep  down 
the  fungous  lips  that  fprcad  upon  the 
bone;  but  it  is  much  more  painful 
'  than  the  efcharotic  medicines ;  though 
there  will  be  no  need  of  either,  if  a 
regular  comprefs  be  kept  on  the 
drefsings  ;  or  at  worlf,  if  a  flat  piece 
of  the  prepared  fpohge,  of  the  fi/.e  of 
the  ulcer,  be  rolled  on  with  a  tight 
bandage,  it  will  fwell  on  every  fide, 
and  dilate  the  ulcer  without  any  pain. 

Some  caries  of  the  bones  are  fo  very 
thallow  that  they  crumble  infenfibly 
away,  and  the  wound  fill's  up;  but 
•when  the  bone  will  neither  exfoliate 
nor  admit  of  granulations,  it  will  be 
proper  to  fcrapp  it  with  a  rugine,  or 
perforate  it  in  many  points  with  a 
convenient  inflrument  down  to  the 
quick.  In  the  evil,  the  bones  of  the 
carpus  and  tarfus  are  often  affefted, 
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but  their  fponginefs  is  the  reafon  tfH 
they  are  feldom  cured  :  fo  that  wHl 
thefe,  or  indeed  the  extremities* 
any  of  the  bones,  are  c.rious  throJ 
their  fubftance,  it  isadvifable  to  an 
putate  ;  though  there  are  inftancesj 
the  evil,  but  more  efpeciaily  in  ca 
tical  abfeefles,  where,  after  long  drq 
fing  down,  the  fplinters,  and  fom 
times  the  whole  fubftance  of  the  fml 
bones,  have  worked  away,  andl 
healthy  habit  of  body  coming  on,  ■ 
ulcer  has  healed  ;  but  thefe  are  fo  ran 
that  no  great  dependence  is  to  be  lad 
on  fuch  an  event,  The  dreffingsj 
carious  bones,  if  they  are  ftinkijM 
may  be  doffils  dipped  in  the  tinclfl 
of  mYrrh,  otherwife  thofe  of  dry  In 
are  eafieft,  and  keep  down  the  eda 
of  the  ulcer  better  than  any  oth« 
gentle  apt  lications. 

Burns  are  generally  efteemcd  a  dif 
tincl  kind  of  ulcers,  and  have  hel 
treated  with  a  greater  variety  of  al 
plications  than  any  other  fpeciesB 
fore,  every  author  having  invent] 
fomc  new  medicine  to  fetch  out  tl 
fire,  as  they  imagine;  and  indeed  rl 
conceit  or  a  quantity  of  lire  reman 
ing  in  the  part  burnt,  has  occafiorJ 
the  trial  of  very  whiraficaj  and  pan 
ful  remedies ;  though  people  who  til 
thus  ferioufly  of  fire  in  Wounds,  do 
net  think  of  any  remaining  in  a  (tick 
that  is  half  burnt,  and  ceafes  to  buj 
any  farther;  notwifhfranding  the  J 
fipning  be  the  fame  in  burns  of  Jfl 
flefh  and  burns  of  a  piece  of  woo^ 

When  bums  are  \c;y  fuperiici4 
not  raifing  fuddcnlv  any  \e!uatioft 
fpirits  of  wine  arc  laid  to  be  the 
quickeft  relief;  but  whether  theyj  | 
more  ferviceable  t' an  chibror.ifiofc 
with  linfeed-oil  I  am  not  ccrtaift 
though  they  are  uftd  veiy  much  bf 
fome  perfons  whofe  trade  fel'jca' 
them  often  to  this  misfortune.  1 
the  burn  exi\  :  i.i'cs,  !  think  it  9 
called  to  roll  the  part  up  grr.tiy 
bandages  dipped  in  fue  t  oil,  or» 
mixtureof  unguent,  flor.  f,;mbu.  win1 
the  oil:  when  the  excoriations  aft 
very  tender,  dropping  warm  ipil* 
upon  them  every  drefun^  is  wrv  coi* 
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♦fortable  ;  or  if  the  patient  can  bear 
tto  have  flannels  wrung  out  of  it,  ap- 
plieu  hot,  it  may  be  ltiil  better :  if 
tthe  burn  ha\e  formed  efchars,  they 
nriay  bedrefled  with  bafilicon,  though 
generally  oil  alone  is  eafier  ;  and  in 
tthefe  fores,  whatever  is'  the  eafieft 
rmedicine,  will  be  the  beft  digeflive. 
II  have  fomet^mes  found  it  neceflary 
tto  apply  different  ointments  to  burns, 
where  the  afpect  has  been  nearly  the 
Ifame,  and  upon  changing  them,  the 
[patient  has  complained  of  great  pain, 
ifo  that  we  .re  obliged  fo.'netimes  to 
cdetermine  what  is  proper  from  trial. 
'The  moil  likely  things  to  fucceed  at 
fifirrt,  are  oil,  ungt.  flor.  famb.  ungt. 
baiilicon,  and  a  cerate  of  wax  and 
coil,  and  afterwards  the  cerate  de  lapid. 
c^alam.  ungt.  rub.  deficcat.  ungt. 
fperiB.  cet.  the  nutritum  with  but  Jittle 
ivinegar  in.it,  or  perhaps,  when  the 
ffungus  rifes,  dry  lint.  There  is  great 
ccare  neceflary  to  keep  down  the  fun- 
jus  of  burns,  and  heal  the  wound 
mooth,to  which  end  the  edges  mould 
ne  drefled  with  lint  dipped  in  aqu. 
tsdtriol.  and  dried  afterwards ;  orthey 
ranay  be  touched  with  the  vitriol  ftone, 
^nd  the  drefsings  be  repeated  twice  a 
iay.  There  is  alio  greater  danger 
cof  contractions  from  burns  after  the 
cure,  than  from  other  wounds;  to 
i  obviate  which,  embrocations  of  neats- 
ifoot  oil,  and  bandage  with  palte- 
looards,  to  keep  the  part  extended, 
tre  abfolutely  neceflary,  where  they 
..:an  be  applied. 


The  Explanation. 
A.    A  dircdor  by  which  to  guide 
nc  knife  in  the  opening  of  abfeefles 
that  are  burlt  of  themfelves,  or  firft 
jun&ured  with  a  lancet.    This  in- 
urnment fliould  be  made  either  of 
Ueel,  liiver,  or  iron,  but  fo  tempered, 
I  hat  it  may  be  bent  and  accommodated 
I'O  the  direction  of  the  cavity.    It  is 
I'ifuaily  made  quite  ftraight  ;  but  that 
'brm   prevents   the  operator  from 
lolding  it  firmly  whije  he  js  cutting', 
"5pu  tfhich  account  I  have  given  mine 
le   fliape  here   reprcfentcd.  The 
irier  of  ufing  it,  is  by  pafsing  the 
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thumb  through  the  ring,  and  fupoort- 
ing  it  with  the  fore-finger,  while  the 
ftraightredged  knife  is  to  flide  alon  j 
the  groove  with  it*  edge  upwards, 
towards  the  extremity  of  the  abfeefs.- 

B.  The  ftraight-edged  knife,  pro- 
per for  opening  abfeefles  with  the 
aflilkmce  of  a  director  ;  but  which, 
in  few  other  refpecls,  is  preferable  tu 
the  round-edged  knife. 

C.  A  crooked  needle,  with  itf 
convex  and  concave  fides  flmrp.  Thi* 
is  ufed  only  in  the  future  of  the  ten- 
don, and  is  made  thin,  that  but  few 
of  the  fibres  of  fo  fiender  a  body  as  the 
tendon  may  lie  injured  in  the  pafsing 
of  it.  The  needle  is  large  enough  fur 
ftitchinw  the  teado  Aehilles. 

■O.  The  largeft  crooked  needle  ne- 
ceflary for  tying  of  any  veflels,  and 
fhbuld  be  ufed  with  a  ligature  of  the 
fize  of  that  I  have  threaded  it  with  in 
taking  up  the  fpermatic  veflel*  in 
caftration,  or  the  femoral  and  humeral 
arteries  in  amputation.  This  needle 
may  alfo  be  ufed  in  fewing  up  deep 
wounds. 

E.  A  crooked  needle  and  ligature 
of  the  moil  ufeful  fize,  being  not 
much  too  little  for  the  largeit  veflels, 
nor  a  great  deal  too  big  for  the 
fmalleft  ;  and  therefore  in  the  taking 
up  of  the  greateft  number  of  vefieis  ia 
an  amputation,  is  the  proper  needle 
to  be  employed.  This  needle  alio  is 
of  a  convenient  fize  for  fewing  up 
nioft  wounds. 

F.  A  fmall  crooked  needle  and  ii- 
gature  for  taking  up  the  lelfer  arteries, 
fuch  as  thofe  of  the  fcalp,  and  thofe 
of  the  fkin  that  are  wounded  in  open- 
ing a'ofcefles.  Great  care  ihould  be 
taken  by  the  makers  of  thefe  neeuics, 
to  .give  them  a  due  temper ;  forifihey 
are  too  foft,  the  force  fometimes  ex- 
erted to  carry  them  through  the  ficfli, 
will  bend  them ;  if  they  are  too 
brittle  they  fnap;  both  which  acci- 
dents may  happen  to  be  terrible  m- 
conveniencies,  if  the  furgeon  be  not 
provided  with  a  fufficient  number  of 
them,  It  is  of  great  importance  atfo 
to  give  them  the  form  of  part  of  a 
circle,  which  makes  them  pafs  much 
more  readily  roitn.d  anj  veflel,  than 
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"if  they  were  made  partly  of  a  circle, 
?nd  partly  of  a  ftraight  line  ;  and  in 
taking  up  veflels  at  the  bottom  of  a 
deep  wound,  is  abfolutely  neceflary, 
it  being  impracticable  to  turn  the 
needle  with  a  ftraight  handle,  and 
fcring  it  round  the  veflcl  when  in  that 
lituation.  The  convex  furface  of 
the  needle  is  flat,  and  its  two  edges 
are  (harp.  Its  concave  fide  js  com- 
pofed  or  two  furfaces,  rifing  from  the 
pdges  of  the  needle,  and  meeting  in  a 
ridge  or  eminence,  fo  that  the  needle 
lias  three  fides.  This  eminence  of  the 
fubftance  of  the  needle  on  its  infide, 
Itrengthcns  it  very  much,  but  it  is  not 
ipontinucd  the  whole  length  of  the 
needle,  which  is  flat  towards  the  eye ; 
fome  arc  made  round  in  this  part,  but 
they  cannot  be  held  fteady  between 
the  finger  and  fhumb,  and  are  there- 
fore unfit  for  ufe.  There  have  been 
ftfx'dlcs  mad?  jpjjh  the  uuiucuceu* 


the  convex  fide,  and  a  flat  furface  ea 
the  concave  fide,  but  I  do  not  fee  any 
particular  advantage  in  that  ftrudtuse. 
The  beft  materials  for  making  ligjN 
tures,  are  the  flaxen  thread,  that  flioc- 
makers  ufe ;  which  is  fufficientiy 
ftrong  when  four,  fix,  or  eight  of 
the  threads  are  twifted  together  and 
waxed,  and  is  not  fo  apt  to  cut  the 
veflels  as  threads  that  are  more  finely 
fpun  ;  though  the  prevention  of  this 
accident  will  depend  in  a  great  me*- 
fure  on  the  dexterity  of  the  operator, 
who  is  carefully  to  avoid  the  tying 
them  with  too  great  a  force. 

G.  A  ftraight  needle  fuch  as  glovers 
ufe,  with  a  three-edged  point,  ufefql 
in  the  uninterrupted  future,  in  the 
future  of  tendons,  where  the  crooked 
one  C,  is  not  preferred,  and  in  tew* 
ing  up  dead  bodies,  and  is  rathejr 
more  handy  fojr  taking  up  the  veffofc 
of  the  fcalp, 
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CHAP.  I. 
O   F      SUTURE  S« 


WHEN  n  wound  is  re- 
cent, and  i  the  parts  of 
it  are  divided  by  a  (harp 
inftrumeht,  without  any  farther  vio- 
lence, and  in  fuch  a  manner  that  they 
may  be  made  to  approach  each  other, 
by  being  returned  with  the  hands, 
they  will,  if  held  in  clofe  contaft  for 
Ibrne  time,  re-unite  by  inofculation, 
and  cement  like  one  branch  of  a  tree 
ingrafted  on  another.    To  maintain 
them  in  this  lituation,  feveral  forts 
of  futures  have  been  invented,  and 
formerly  pracfifed,  but  the  number 
<  of  them  has  of  late  been  very  much 
reduced.  Thofe  now  chiefly  defcrib- 
'ied,  are  the  interrupted,  the  glover's, 
the  quilled,  the  twiftcd,  and  the  dry 
!  futures  ;  but  the  interrupted  and 
'twilled;  are  almoft  the  enly  ufeful 
•fcnes  ;  for  the  quilled  is  never  prefe- 
**bft  to  th&  wtarrupted  j  the  drr  f«« 


rare  is  ridiculous  in  terms,  flnce  it  is 
only  a  piece  of  plaller  applied  in  ma- 
ny different  ways  to  re-unite  the  lips 
of  a  wound  :  and  the  glover's  or  un- 
interrupted Hitch,  which  is  advifed  in. 
fuperficial  wounds,  to  prevent  the  de- 
formity of  a  fear,  does  rather,  by 
the  frequency  of  the  Hitches,  occafion. 
it,  and  is  therefore  to  be  rejected  in 
favour  of  a  comprefs  and  fticking- 
plalter  ;  the  only  inftance  where  I 
would  recommend  it,  is  in  a  wound 
of  the  interline  :  the  manner  of  mak- 
ing this  future  I  fhall  defcribc  in  thp 
chapter  of  Gaftroraphy. 

Irora  the  defcription  I  have  given 
of  the  Hate  of  a  wound  proper  to  be 
fewed  up,  it  may  be  readily  conceiv- 
ed, that  wounds  arc  not  fit  fubjecls 
for  future,  when  there  is  either  a  cen- 
turion, laceration,  lofs  of  fubftance, 
<gt<W\    inflammation,  diffjvulty  of 
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bringing  the  lips  Into  apportion,  or 
forac  extraneous  body  inlinuated  in- 
to than  ;  though  fometimes  a  lace- 


rated wound  may  be  affiited  with  one 
or  two  {ladle's.  '  It  has  formerly  been 
forbidden  to  few  tip  uoundsof  the 
head;  but  this  precaution  is  verylit- 
tleregarded  by  the  moderns;  though 
the  ilt  effects  I  have  frequently  feen 
from  matter  pent  up  under  the  fcalp, 
and  the  great  conven  enee  there  is  of 
ufing  bandageort  the'head,  have  con- 
vinced me,  that  much  lefs  harm 
would  be  done,  if  futures  were  ufed 
in  this  part  with  more  caution. 

If  we  flitch  up  a  wound  that  has 
none  of  thefe  obltacles,  we  always 
.  employ  the  interrupted  future,  paf- 
iing  the  needle  two,  three,  or  four 
times,  in  proportion  to  the  length  of 
if,  though  there  canfcldom  be  more 
than  three  flitches  required. 

The  method  of  doing  it  is  this : 
the  wound  being  emptied   of  the 
grumous  blood,  and  your  affiilant 
caving  brought  the  lips  ofit  together, 
that  they  may  lie  quite  even,  you 
carefully  carry   your  needle  from 
without,  inwards  to  the  bottom,  and 
fo  on  from  within  outwards,  ufing 
the  caution  of  making  'the  puncture 
fur  enough  from  the  edge  of  the 
Wound,  which  wiil  not  only  facili- 
tate the  pacing  the  ligature,  but  will 
alfo  prevent  it  from  eating  through 
the  fldn  and.flefh  ;  this  diftarice  may 
fce  three  or  four  tenths  of  an  inch  :' 
as  many  n.;drc  ftitches  is  you  (hall 
make,  will  be  only  repetitions  <3f  the 
trine  procefs.    The  threads  being  ail 
palled,  you  begin  tying  them  in  the 
iniddlc  of  the  wound,  though  if  the 
lips 'are  held  carefully  together  alFfhe 
while,  as  they  Ihouid  be,  it  will  be 
of  no   great  confeouer.ee  which  is 
cWfirM.    The  molt  tiMift  kind  of 
knot  in  large  wounds,  is  a  fniglc  one 
trftj  over  this,  a  little  linen  com- 
J»efs,  on  which  is  to  be  made  another 
'lingle' knot,  and  then   a  Hip-knot, 
'which  may  be  loofened  upon  any  .in- 
fiairimarion  ;   but  in  fmall  wouhds 
there  is  no  cangrr  from  the  doubli 
kac-t  alone,   without  any  compre& 
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to  tie  it  upon  ;  and  this  is  mod  gene- 
rally praftifed.  If  a  violent  inflam- 
mation fhould  Afcceed,  loofening  the 
ligature- only  will  not  fuffice,  it  mug; 
be  cut  through  and  drawn  away,  arid 
the  wound  be  treated  afterwards  with- 
out any  future.  When  the  wound  is 
fmall,  'thelefs  it  is  difhirbed  by  drefl*- 
.ing,  the  better;  but  in  large  ones, 
there  will  fometimes  be  a  confiderable 
difcharge,  and  if  the  threads  be  not 
cautioully  carried  through  the  bot- 
tom of  it,  abfeeffes  will  frequently 
enfue  from  the  matter  being  pent  up 
underneath,  and  not  finding  iffue.  If 
no  accident  happen,  you  mult,  after 
the  lips  are  firmly  agglutinated,  take 
away  the  ligatures,  and  drefs  the  ori- 
fices which  they  leave. 

It  muft  be  remembered,  that  dur- 
ing the  cure,  the  future  muft  be  al- 
ways alTifted  by  the  application  of 
bandage,  if  poffible,  which  is  fre- 
quently of  the  greateft  importance  ; 
and  that  fort  of  bandage  with  two 
heads  and  a  flit  in  the  middle,  which 
is  by  much  thebeft,  will  in  moft  cafe* 
be  found  practicable. 

The  twilled  future  being  princi- 
pally employed  in  the  hare-lip,  I 
fhall  referve  its  description  for  the 
chapter  on  that  head. 


c  n  a  p.  u. 

OF  THE  SUTURE  OF  TENDONS. 

Wo  U  N  D  S  of  the  tendons  are 
hot  only  known  to  heal  again,  but 
even  to  admit  of  fevving  up  like'thofe 
of  the  fielhy  parts,  though  they  do 
not  re-unite  in  fb  lhort  a  time.  When 
a  tendon  is  partly  divided,  it  is  ge- 
nerally attended  with  an  exceffive 
pain,  inflammation,  &c.  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  remaining  fibres  being 
ft  retched  and,  forced  by  the  atfion  of 
the  mu  Tele,  which  nccefiarily  will 
contract  rat  re,  when  fomeof 'its  re- 
finance is  taken  awav  :  to  obviate  thr» 
milchief ,  it  has  been  hitherto  an  irt- 
difptftabfe  maxim  in  furgery,  to  cut, 
the  ttndoa  quite  through  and  imme- 
diate^ 
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If  iately  afterwards  perform  the  future ;  all  times,  to  favour  the  joint  In  thefe 

tut  I  do  not  think  this  practice  ad-  diforders,  and  keep  it  in  that  pofture 

ifeable,  for  though  the  divifioh  of  we  find  moft  eafy  for  the  patient. 

:ie  tendon  afford  prefent  eafe,  yet  The  rifque'of  an  immoveable  coh- 

;ae  .mere  flexion  of  the  joint  will  traction  in  fix  weeks,  is  .  very  little, 

lave  the  fame  effect,  if,  for  example,  but  the  endeavour  to  avoid  it  has 

:  be  a  wound  of  a  flexor  tendon  :  been  the  lofs  of  in  my  a  limb,  in  half 

refides,  in  order  to  few  up  the  extre-  the  time. 

uties  of  the  tendon  when  divided,  But  when  .the  tendon  is  quite  fepa- 
'e  are  obliged  to  put  the  limb  in  rated,  and  the  ends  are  withdrawn 
uch  a  fituation,  that  they  may  be  from  one  another,  having  ^brought 
rought  into  contact,  and  even  to  them  together  with  your  fingersj  you 
aftain  it  in  that  pofture  to  the  finifh-  may  few  them  with  a  ftraighf  tri'an- 
•rigof  the  cure  ;  if  then,  the  poiture  gular-pointedmeedle,  patting  it  from 
/ill  lay  the  tendon  in  this  pofition,  without  inwards,  and  from  within 
.e  can  like-wife  keep  it  fo  without  outwards;  in  fmall  tendons,  about 
Ming  the  future,  and  more  fure  of  its  three-tenths  of  an'inch  from  their £x- 
aot  flipping  away,  which  fometimcs  tremities,  and  In  the  tendo  Achillis 
mppen's  from  any  carelefs  motion  of  half  an  inch:  I  have  fometimes  em- 
he  joint,  when  the  flitches  have1  al-  ployed  two  threads  in  fewing  up  the 
inoft  woren  through  the  lips  of  the  tendo  Achillis,   and  I  believe  it  is 
ivound  ;  on  which  account,  I  would  g'ener'ally  advifeable  to  do  fo,  rather 
>>y  all  means  advife,  in  this  cafe,  to  than  to  <m'tt  to  a  fihgle  future, 
i  orbear  the  future,  and  only  to  fa-  Some  furgeons,  for  fear  the  mufcle 
-our  the  iituation  of  the  extremities  fhould  contract:  a  little  notwithftand- 
jf  the  tendon,  by  placing  the  limb  ing  all  our  care,  advife  not  to  bring 
Properly.  the  ends  Of  the  tendon  into  an  exact 
If  it  fhould  be  fuggefted,  that,  for  appofiron,  but  to  lay  one  a  little  over 
want  of  a  farther  fepartition,   there  the  other,  which  allowing  for  the 
will  not  be  inflammation  'enough  to  contraction  that   always  enfues.  i'rt 
produce  an  adhafion  of  the  feveral  "fome  degree,  the  tendon  wiil  become 
^arts  of  the  wound,  which  is  par-  a  flraight  line,  and  not  be  fhortened 
f  icularly  mentioned  as  the  property  of  ,in  its  length.    As  the  wound  of  the 
tkriis  fort  of  cicatrix,  though  it  "be  flcin  will  be  nearly  tranfverfe,  I  would 
tiikewife  of  all  others  ;  I  fay,  that  not  have  it  raifed  to,  expofe  more  of 
tfche  inflammation  will  be  in  propor-  the  tendon,  but  rather  fewed  up  with 
toon  to   the   wound,  and  a  fmall  it,  which  will  conduce  to  the ftrength 
wound  is  certainly  more  likely  to  of  the  future.    The  knot  of  the  liga- 
rvecover  than  a  large  one.   If  it  fhould  ture  is  to  be  made  as  in  other  wounds, 
toe  objected,  that  keeping  the  limb  and  the  dreflings  are  to  be  the  fame  : 
in  one  pofture.  the  whole  time  of  the  there  is  a  fort  of  thin  crooked  needle 
::ure,  will  bring  on  a  contraction  of  that  cuts  on  its  concave  and  convex 
the  joint,  the  objection  is  as -flrong  fides,'  which  is  very  handy  in  the 
jgainft  the  future  ;    and  now  I  am  future  of  large  tendons,  and  to  be 
jpn  this   fubjeft,  I  would  advife  preferred  to  the  flraight  one.  During 
furgeons  to  be  lefs  apprehertfive  of  the  cure,  the  dreflings  mull  be  fuper- 
iontractions  after  inflammations  of  ficial,  and  the  parts  kept  fteady  with 
the  tendons,  than  practice  (hews  they  pafteboard  and  bandage  ;  the  fmall 
are  :  for  perhaps  there  is  hardly  any  tendons  re-uriite  in  three  weeks,  but 
one  rule  has  done   more  niifchief  the  tendo  Achillis  requires  fix  at  ie.ift, 
than  that  of  guarding  againft  this  and  by  violent  exercife  I  have  known 
confequertce  ;  and  I  would   lay  ft  it  toren  open  at  the  end  of  ten  weeks; 
down  as  a  method  to  be  purfued  at  though  in  the  inltance  I  allude  to,  I 
4.  E  brought 
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brought  the  lacerated  tendons  to  per- 
feet  reunion,  without  a  future. 


C  II  A  P.  III. 
OF  THE  GASTRORAPHY. 

The  account  of  this  operation 
has  engaged  the  attention  of  many 
furgical  writers,  and  occafioned  much 
debate  about  the  proper  rules  for 
performing  it ;  and  yet  what  makes 
the  greatelt  part  of  the  defcription, 
can  nardly  ever  happen  in  priiclice, 
and  the  reft  but  very  feldom.  I  have 
been  told  that  Du  Verney,  who  was 
the  moft  eminent  furgeon  in  the 
French  army  a  great  many  years, 
during  the  wars  and  fafhion  of 
duelling,  declared  he  never  had  once 
an  opportunity  of  pradhfing  the  gaf- 
troraphy,  as  that  operation  is  gene- 
rally described  ;  for  though  the  word, 
in  ftrictnefs  of  etymology,  fignifies 
no  more  than  fewing  up  any  wound 
of  the  belly,  yet  in  common  accep- 
tation, it  implies  that  the  wound  of 
the  belly  is  complicated  with  another 
of  the  inteftine.  Now  the  fymptoms 
laid  down  for  diftineuifhins;  when  the 

•  •         •  • 

inteftine  is  wounded,  do  not  with  any 
certainty  determine  it  to  be  wounded 
only  in  one  place,  which  want  of  in- 
formation, makes  it  abfurd  to  open 
the  abdomen  in  order  to  come  at  it  ; 
if  fo,  the  operation  of  ftitching  the 
bowels  can  only  take  place  where  they 
fall  out  of  the  abdomen,  and  we  can 
fee  where  the  wound  is,  or  how  many 
wounds  there  arc  :  if  it  happens  that 
the  interlines  fall  out  unwounded,  the 
bufinefs  of  the  furgeon  is  to  return 
them  immediately,  without  waiting 
for  fpirituous  or  emollient  fomenta- 
tions; and  in  cafe  thev  puff  up  fo  as 
to  prevent  their  reduction  by  the  fame 
orifice,  you  may,  with  a  knife  or 
probe:fcifiars,  fufficiently  dilate  it 
for  that  purpofe,  or  even  prick  them 
to  let  out  the  wind,  laying  it  down 
•  for  a  rule  in  this,  and  all  operations 
where  the  omentum  protrudes,  to 
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treat  ir  in  the  method  I  mall  defcr^B 
in  the  chapter  on  the  Bubonocele.  1 

Upon  the  fuppofition  of  the  in;  I 
teftine  being  wounded  in  fuch  a  maJ 
nfir  as  to  require  the  operation  (for-|M 
fmall  pufadlures  it  is  not  ncceflarjJB 
the  method  of  doing  it  may  be  thflH 
taking  a  ftraight  needle  with  a  fmafl 
thready  you  lay  hold  of  the  bow3M 
with  your  left  hand,  and  few  up  thai 
wound  by  the  glover's  ftitch,  that  91 
by  parting  the  needle  through  the  lim 
of  the  wound,  from  within  outwardB 
all  the  way,  fo  as  to  leave  a  length. (■ 
thread  at  both  ends,  which  are*  tpJJ 
hang  out  of  the  iricificn  of  the  abdcjfl 
men  ;  then  carefully  making  the  iijjj 
femiptcd  future  of  theexternal  woundH 
you  pull  the  bowel  by  the  fmall  threaaj 
into  contact  with  the  peritonaeunjH 
in  order  to  procure  an  adhefion,  and 
tie  them  upon  a  fmall  bolder  of  linerjpj 
though  1  think  it  would  be  motffl 
fecure  to  pals  the  threads  with  thel 
ftraight  needle  through  the  lower?  1 
edges  of  the  wound  of  the  abdomer^B 
which  would  more  certainly  hold  the  I 
inteftine  in  that  iituation.  In  aboiraj 
fix  days,  it  is  faid,  the  ligature  qe| 
the  inteftine  wiil  be  loofe  enough  toll 
be  cur  and  drawn  away,  which  mull  I 
be  done  without  great  force;  in  thfl 
interim,  the  wound  is  to  be  treateaj 
with  fnperficial  dreflings,  and  the  i 
patient  to  be  kept  very  Mill  and  lowiSJ 


CHAP.  IV. 
OF  THE  BUBONOCELE.! 

W  HEN  the  inteftine  or  omentum! 
falls  out  of  the  abdomen  into  any" 
p:rt,  the  tumour  in  general  is  knowffl 
oythe  name  of  Hernia,  which  is  fara 
ther  fpecilied  either  from  the  difference 
of  iituation,  or  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents. When  the  inteftine  or  omen| 
turn  falls'through  the  navel,  it  is  call' 
ed  a  Hernia  umbellicalis,  or  Exompba4 
Ids  ;  when  through  the  rings  of  the'; 
abdominal  mufcles  into  the  groinj 
Hernia  inguhialis :  or  if  into  the  Icrcw 
turn,  Scrotalis  :  thefe  two  hit,  tho^ 

the 
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1  firft  only  is  properly  fo  called,  are 
-own  by  the  name  of  Bubonocele. 
ten  thev.fall  under  the  ligamcn- 
.n  f a^lopi i ,  through  the  fame  paf- 
re  that  the  iliac  veflels  creep  into 
•thigh,  it  is  cnlled  Her?iia  f,mora- 
The  bubonocele  is  alfo  fome- 
res  accompanied  with  a  defcent  of 
i  bladder:  however,  the  cafe  is  ve- 
irare;  but  when  it  occurs,  it  is 
own  by  the  patient's  inability  to 
xie,  till  the  hernia  of  the  bladder  is 
uuced  within  the  pelvis.  With  re- 
:d  to  the  contents  charafterifmg 
i  fwelling.it  is  thus  diitinguifhed  : 
tthe  inteiHnc  only  is  fallen,  it  he- 
mes an  Entt'rocele  j  if  the  omentum 
ijiploon}  Epiploeele ;  and  if  both, 
•tero-Epiplocele.  There  is  befides 
>:fe,  another  kind  of  hernia  men- 
nned  and  defcribed  by  the  moderns, 
cen  the  inteiHnc  or  omentum  is  in- 
nated  between  interfaces  of  the 
tfcles,  in  different  parts  of  the  bel- 
This  hernia  has  derived  its 
nie  from  the  place  affected,  and  is 
Jed  the  Hernia-ventrttlu  ;  and'laft- 

there  have  been  a  few  inftances, 
cere  the  inteftines  or  omentum  have 
ve  fallen  through  the  great  foramen 
tthe  ifchium  into  the  internal  part 
tthe  thigh,  between  and  under  the 
•jiior  heads  of  the  triceps  mufcle. 
'AW  the  kinds  of  hernias  of  the  in- . 
iines  and  omentum,  are  owing  to 
rreternatural  dilatation  of  the  par- 
Lular  orifices  through  which  they 
-\,  and  not  to  a  laceration  of  them, 
iiich  laft  opinion  {together  with  a 
.pofed  laceration  of  the  perito- 
um)  has  however  prevailed  fo 
Lch,  as  by  way  of  eminence  to  give 
me  to  the  diforder,  which  is  known 
rre  by  that  of  rupture,  than  by  any 
•  ihofe  I  have  here  mentioned;  on 
Hah  account  I  mall  beg  leave  to 
kke  ufe  of  it  myfeif. 
IThe  rupture  of  the  groin,  or  fcro-r 
:q,  is  the  moft  common  fpecies  of 
rnia,  and  in  yoang  children  is  ve- 

frequent,  but  it  rarely  happens  in 
lancy  that  any  mifchiefs  arile  from 
For  the  molt  part,  the  inteiHnc 
•urns  of  itfelf  jiito  the  cayity  of  ihe 
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abdomen  whenever  the  perfon  lie5 
down,  at  lead  a  final!  degree  of  com* 
predion  will  make  it.  To  fecure  the 
intelHne  when  returned  into  its  proper 
place,  there  are  fteel-truffes  now  fo 
artfully  made,  that,  by  being  accom- 
modated exactly  to  the  part,  they  per- 
form the  office  of  a  bolfter,  without 
galling,  or  even  fitting  uneafy  on  the 
patient.  Thefe  inftruments  are  of  fo 
great  fervice,  that  were  people  who 
are  fubjec~l  to  ruptures  always  to  wear 
them,  I  believe  very  few  would  die 
of  this  diftemper  ;  fines  it  often  ap- 
pears, upon  enquiry,  when  we  per- 
form the  operation  for  the  bubono- 
cele, that  the  neceflity  of  the  opera- 
tion is  owing  to  the  neglect  of  wear- 
ing a  trufs.  • 

In  the  application  of  a  trufs  to  thefe 
kinds  of  fwellings,  a  great  deal  of 
judgement  is  fometimes  neceffary,  and 
for  want  of  it  we  daily  fee  truffes  put 
even  on  buboes,  indurated  tefticles, 
hydroceles,  &c.  ;  but  for  the  hernias 
I  have  defcribed,  I  lhall  endeavour  to 
lay  down  two  or  three  rules,  in  order 
to.  guide  more  pofitively  to  the  pro- 
priety of  applying  or  forbearing 
them.  ' 

If  there  is  a  rupture  of  the  inteftine 
only,  it  ise.ifily,  when  returned  into 
the  abdomen,  fupported  by  an  inftru- 
inent ;  but  if  of  the  omentum,  not* 
withllanding  it  may  be  returned,  ye*. 
I  have  feldom  found  the  reduction  to 
be  of  much  relief,  unlefs  there  is  only 
a  fmall  quantity  of  it ;  for  the  omen- 
tum will  lie  uneafy  in  a  lump  at  the 
bottom  of  the  belly,  and,  upon  re- 
moval of  the  inftrument,  drop  down 
again  immediately  ;  upon  which  ac- 
count, feeing  the  little  danger  and 
pain  there  is  in  this  kind  of  hernia,  I 
never  recommend  any  thing  but  a  bag- 
trufs,  to  fufpend  the  fcrotum,  and 
prevent,  poffibly  by  that  means,  the 
increase  of  the  tumour.  The  differ- 
ence of  thefe  tumours  will  be  'diitin- 
guifhed by  the  feel ;  that  of  the  omen- 
tum feeling  flaccid  and  rumpled,  the 
other  moreeven, flatulent,  andfpringy- 

Somctimes,  in  a  rupture  of  both  the 
inteftine  and  omentum,  the  gut  may 
K  z  be 
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be  Wduced,  but  the  omentum  will  with  feme  inftrument,  to  make  roonj«| 
ftkll  remain  in  the  fcrotum  ;  and  when  fqr'its  return ;  which  dilatation  is  thol 
thus  circumftancedj  moft  furgeons  ad-  operation  for  the  bubonocele, 
vife  a  bag-trufs  only,  upon  a  fuppofi-  It  rarely  happens  that  patients  fub-1 
tion  that  the  pre  flu  re  of  a  fteel  one,  mit  to  this  incifion  before  the  gut  is,{ 
by  flopping  the  circulation  of  the  mortified,  and  it  is  too  late  to  do  fer-  J 
blood  in  the  veflels  of  the  omentum,  vice;  not  but  that  there  are  inftanceii 
would  bring  on  a  mortification;  but  of  people  furviving  fmall  gangrenes  M 
I  have  learned,  from  a  multitude  of  and  even  perfectly  recovering  after-'] 
thofe  cafes,  that  if  the  inftrument  be  wards.  I  myfelfhave  been  an  eye-J 
njcely  fitted  to  the  part,  it  will  be  a  w.itnefs  of  the  cure  of  two  patients,] 
comprefs  fufficient  to  fuftain  the  who,  fome  time  after  the  operationj 
bowel,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  not  when  the  efchar  feparated,  diichargeda 
hard  enough  to  injure  the  omentum  ;  their  feces  thro'  the  wound,  and  con-J 
fo  that,  when  a  great  quantity  of  in-  tinued  to  do  fo  for  a  few  weeks,  ioj 
teftine  falls  down,  though  it  be  com-  fmall  quantities,  when  at  length  thqjj 
plicated  with  the  defcent  of  the  omen-  interline  adhered  to  the  exiematf 
turn,  the  rupture  will  conveniently  wound,  and  then  was  fairly  healed,  1 
and  fafely  admit  of  this  remedy.  In  mortifications  of  the  bowel™ 

•  There  are  fome  furgeons,  who,  to  when  fallen  out  of  the  abdomen  intql 
ptevent  the  trouble  of  wearing  a  trufs,  '  the  navel,,  it  is  not  very  uncommon! 
when  the  interline  is  reduced,  deftroy  for  the  whole  gangrened  interline  toj 
^hefkin  over  the  rings  of  theabdomi-  fcparate  from  the  found  one,  fo  thajjj 
nal  mufdes  with  a  cauilic,  ofthefize  the  excrement  muit  neceflarily  eveM 
pf  a  half-crown  piece,  and  keep  their  after  be  difcharged  at  that  orifice  a 
patients  in  bed  till  the  cure  of  the  there  are  likewife  a  few  inftancesj 
wound  is  finifhed  ;  propoling  by  the  where  the  rupture  of  the  fcrotum  haM 
Ariclure  of  the  cicatrix  to  fupport  it  mortified,  and  become  the  anus,  the 
in  the  abdomen  for  the  future;  but,  patient  doing  well  in  every  othea 
by  what  I  have  fecn,  the  event,  tho'  refpect ;  nay,  I  have  had  one  inftancti 
often  fuccefsful,  is  not  anfwerable  to  of  this  nature  under  my  care,  ifl 
the  pain  and  confinement ;  for  if,  af-  which  the  excrements  were  voideM 
ter  this  operation,  the  inteilinelhould  totally  by  thefcrotum  for  three  weekd 
again  fall  down,  which  fometimcs.  or  a  month,  yet  by  degrees,  as  th« 
happens,  there  might  poflibly  be  more  wound  healed,  they  palled  oft'chiefljl 
danger  of  a  ftrangulation  than  before  in  their  natural  courfe,  and  at  lail  al« 
the  fear  was  made.  This  practice  moft  wholly  fo.  Thefe  cafes,  howd 
feems  to  be  more  advifeable  on  wo-  ever,  are  only  mentioned  to  furniM 
men  than  men;  becaufe  in  men,  the  furgeons  with  the  knowledge  ol  the! 
p\anger  of  injuring  the  fpermatic  cord,  polfibility  pf  fuch  events,  and  not  to. 
fpmetimes  intimidates  us  from  ufing  a  miilead  them  fo  far  as  to  make  faj 
cauftic  of  fufficient  llrength  to  do  the  vourable  inferences  with  regard  to. 
proper  office.  ' '  ' '  '    '  gangrenes  of  the  bowels,,  which  gene| 

'.  1  have  hitherto  confidered  the  rally  are  mortal, 
iupture  as  eafily  moveable;  but  it  hap-  '.  Before  the  performance  of  the  opg 
pens  frequently,  that  the  inteftine,  ration  for  the  bubonocele,  which  M 
after  it  has  paffed  the  rings  of  the  only  "to  be  done  in  the  extremity  of 
mufcles,  is  prefently  inflamed,  which  danger,  the  milder  methods  are  to  baj 
enlarging  the  tumour,  prevents  the  trkd ;  thefe  are,  fuch  as  will  conduct 
Tcturn  ofit  into  the  abdomen,  and  to  foothe  die  inflammation ;  for  W 
becoming  every  moment  more  and  to  the  other  intent  of  foftening  tMj 
more  flrangled,  it  foon  tends  to  a  excrements,  I  believe  it  is  much  to  MF 
mortification,  unlefs  we  dilate  the  quellioncd,  whether  there  can  be  31$ 
paflages  through  which  it  has  fallen,   of  that  degree  pf  hardnefs  as  to  forflf 
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the  obflruction ;  and,  in  fact,  thofe 
operators  who  have  unluckily  wound- 
ed the  interline,  have  proved,  by  the 
thin  difcharge  of  the  faeces  which  has 
followed  upon  the  incifion,  that  the 
induration  we  feel,  is  the  tenfion  of 
the  parts,  and  not  the  hardened  lumps 
of  excrement. 

Perhaps  except  the  p!eurify,.no  dif- 
order  is  more  immediately  relieved  by 
plentiful  bleeding  than  this;  clyfters 
repeated,  one  alter  another,  three  or 
four  times  (if  the  firft  cr  fecond  are 
either  retained  too  long,  or  immedi- 
ately returned)  prove  very  efficacious; 
thefe  are  ferviceable,  not  only  as  they 
empty  the  great  interlines  of  their  ex- 
crements and  flatulences,  which  laft 
are  very  dangerous,  but  they  likewife 
prove  a  comfortable  fomentation,  by 
palling  through  die  colon  all  around 
the  abdomen.  The  fcrotum  and 
groin  mult,  during  the  ftay  of  the 
elyfter,  be  bathed  with  warm  ltoops 
wrung  out  of  a  fomentation ;  and  af- 
ter the  part  has  been  well  fomented, 
you  muff  attempt  to  reduce  the  rup- 
ture :  for  this  rurpofe,  let  your  }  a- 
fient  be  laid  on  his  back,  fo  that  his 
buttocks  may  be  confiderably  above 
his  head:  the  bowels  will  then  retire 
towards  the  diaphragm,  and  give  way 
to  thofe  which  are  to  be  pulhed  in. 
If,  after  endeavouring  two  or  three 
minutes,  you  do  not  find  fuccefs, 
you  may  Mill  repent  the  trial :  I 
have  fometimes,  at  the  end  of  a  quar- 
ter of  an  hour,  returned  fuch  as  I 
thought  defperate,  and  which  did  not 
feem  to  give  way  in  the  leaft,  till  the 
nioment  they  went  up  ;  however,  this 
mull  be  practifed  with  caution,  for 
much  rough  handling  will  be  perni- 
cious. ... 

If,  notwithstanding  thefc  means, 
the  patient  continues  in  very  preat 
torture,  though  not  fo  b  d  as  to 
threaten  an  immediate  mortificaton, 
we  mull  apply  fome  fort  of  pultice  fo 
the  fcrotum.  That  which  I  ufe  in 
fhis  cafe,  is  equal  parts  of  oil  and  vi- 
negar, made  into  a  proper  confluence 
with  oatmeal :  after  fome  few  hours 
flie  fomentation  is  to  be  repeated,  and 
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the  other  directions  put  in  praflicc  ; 
and  if  thefe  do  not  l'ucceed,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  it  advifeable  to  prick 
the  ineftine  in  five  or  fix  places  with 
a-  needle,  as  recommended  by  Peter 
Lowe,  an  old  Englifli  writer,  who 
fays,  he  has  ofien  experienced  the 
good  effedts  of  this  method  in  the  in- 
guinal hernia,  when  all  other  meaus 
liave  failed. 

After  all,  Ihould  the  pain  and 
tenfenefs  of  the  part  continue,  and 
hicc  ujhs  and  vomitings  of  the  ex- 
crements fucceed,  the  operation  mult 
take  place  ;  fox  if  you  wait  till  a  lan- 
guid puife,  coldfweats,  fubfiding  of 
the  tumour,  and  emphyfematous  feel 
come  on,  it  will  be  moll  likely  too 
late,  as  they  are  pretty  fure  fymptoms. 
of  a  mortification. 

To  conceive  rightly  of  the  occur- 
rences in  this  operation,  it  mult  be  re- 
membered, that  in  every  fpecies  of 
rupture,  a  portion  of  the  peritomeuiu 
generally  falls  down  with  whatever 
makes  the  hernia  ;  which  from  the 
circumllance  of  containing  immedi 
ately  the  contents  of  the  tumour,  is 
called  the  6W  of. the  hernia.  Now, 
the  portion  of  the  peritonaeum,  which 
ufually  yields  to  the  impulfion  of  the 
defcending  vifcera,  is  that  which  cor 
refponds  with  the  inmoft  opening  rl 
the  abdominal  mufcles,  j.uft  where  the 
membrana  cellularis  peritonei  begins 
to  form  the  tunica  vaginalis  of  the 
fpermatic  cord,  fo  that  the  fac  with 
the  vifcera  inftnuate  themfelves  in- 
to the  tuuicaTaginalis  of  the  fper- 
matic cord,  and  lie  upon  the  t 
nica  vaginalis  of  the  tefticle :  new 
thelefs,  upon  examination,  I  have  alio, 
frequently  found  the  contents  of  t':  s 
hernia  in  contacl  with  the  tefticle  it- 
felt,  that  is  to  fay,  within  the  tun; 
vaginalis  of  the  tefticle ;  which  I  con- 
fefs  has  furprifed  me,  as  one  would 
imagine  that  it  could  not  have  bee  t 
effected,  but  by  burfting  through  th<j 
peritoneum.  But  a  Tate  difcovery 
has  offered  an  eafy  folution  of  this  ap- 
pearance ;  which  is  now  cltabiimed  as 
a  fact;  though  efleemed  a.  few  years 
fince  as  incredible.    It  appears,  by. 
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this  difcovery,  tjial  for  fomc  months 
during  geftation,  the  tefles  of"  the  fe- 
tus remain  in.  the  abdomen,  and  when, 
they  defcend  into  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
the  re  is  an  immediate  communication 
betwixt  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen, 
and  the  cavity  of  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
whiclvin  procefs  of  time,  becomes 
obliterated  by  the  coalition  of  the  tu- 
nic with  the  cord  ;  but  if  it  happen, 
before  the  coalition  be  effected,  that 
the  interline  or  the  omentum  fall  into 
the  fcrotutii,  they  "ill  neceff.rjly  re- 
main in  contact  with  the  tell  s :  and 
in  this  manner,  what  we  efteemed  fo 
extraordinary  a  phenomenon,  is  rta- 
diU  accounted  for. 

From  this  defcription  of  the  de- 
cent of  thevifcera,  it  is  evident  that 
the  herniary  fac  is  contained  within 
the  tunica  vaginalis,  and  ought  to 
give  the  idea  of  one  bag  inclofing 
aricthcr;  but  in  the  operation,  thi* 
dirlinclic-n  of  coats  does  not  always 
appear  ;  for  the  herniary  fac  fome- 
thnes  adheres  fo  firmly  to  the  tunica 
vaginalis,  that  together  they  make 
but  one  thick  coat.  This  adhefion 
tnay  poflibly  refult  from  the  prefent 
inflammation  of  the  parts,  which  has 
rendered  the  operation  neccflary  ;  but 
(I  am  inclined  to  believe,  that  the  her- 
niary fac  adheres  in  all  bubonoceles 
which  are  not  very  recent,  and  that, 
when  we  reflorc  the  hernia  into  the 
abdomen,  and  fuppbrt  it  by  a  trufs, 
it  is  only  the  vifcera,  and  not  the  her- 
niary fac,  which  is  reduced  ;  at  leaft 
1  have  found  this  to  be  the  cafe  in  fe- 
vt  ral  that  I  have  differed. 

The  bolt  way  of  laying  your  patient 
will  be  on  a  table  aboutthree  feet  four 
inches  high,  letting  his  legs  hang 
down  ;  then  properly  fecuring  him, 
you  be^in  your  incifion  above  the 
rings  of  the  mufcles,  beyond  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tumour,  and  br'ng  it 
down  about  half  the  length  of  the 
fcrotum.  through  the  merabrana  adi- 
pofa,  which  will  require  very  little 
trouble  to  feparate  from  the  tunica 
vaginalis;  and  confeqnerly,  will  ex- 
pofe  the  rupture  for  the  farther  pro- 
cefles.  of  the  operation  ;  but  I  cannot 
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help  once  more  recommending  it  as  a 
thing  of  great  confequencc,  to  begin 
the  external  incifion  high  enough  a. 
bdve  the  rings  ,  fince  there  is  no  dan- 
ger in  that  part  of  the  wound :  and 
for  want  of  the  room  this  incifion  al- 
lows, the  moft  expert  operators  are 
fometimes  tedious  in  making  the  di- 
latation. If  a  large  vefTel  is  opened 
by  the  incifion,  it  mull  be  taken  up 
before  you  proceed  farther. 

When  the  tunica  vaginalis  is  laid 
bare,  you  muil  cut  carefully  through 
it  and  the  ].eritonxum,  in  order  to 
avoid  pricking  the  inteftines ;  though, 
to  fay  the  truth,  there  is  not  quite  fo 
much  danger  of  this  accident  as  is 
reprefentedj  for  fometimes  the  quan- 
tity of  water  feparated  in  the  fac  of 
the  peritonaeum,  raifes  it  from  the 
intelUne,  and  prevents  any  farther 
niifchief. 

It  has  been  confidcrcd  by  fome  as 
an  improvement  in  the  operation, 
where  the  diforder  is  recent,  to  for- 
bear wounding  the  peritona:um,  and 
to  return  the  fac  entire  into  the  abdo- 
men, thinking,  by  this  means,  to 
make  a  firmer  cicatrix,  and  more 
furejy  to  prevent  a  relapfe  for  the  fu- 
ture; butbtfides  that  it  is  often  im- 
practicable by  reafon  of  its  ."dhpfion, 
the  fceming  neceflity  there  is  of  lettr 
ing  out  the  waters  that  are  frequently 
fectid,  of  taking  out  any  part  of  the 
omentum  that  may  ppfiibly  be  morti- 
fied, and  which  we  cannot  pomp  at 
without  the  incifion,  a.nd  laftlv  of 
leaving  an  opening  forthc  ifuieof  the 
excrements  out  of  the  wound,  in  cafe 
an  efchar  mould  drop  from  the  iutef- 
tine  (all  which  accidents  happen  fome- 
times very  early)  put  out  of  difpute, 
in  my  opinion,  the  impropriety  of 
this  method. 

The  peritonaeum  being  cut  through, 
we  arrive  to  its  contents,  the  nature 
of  which  will  determine  the  nextpro- 
cefs :  for  if  it  is  interline  only,  it  mull 
directly  be  reduced  ;  but  if  there  is 
any  mortified  omentum,  it  muft  be 
cut  off;  in  order  tq  which  it  is  advif- 
ed  to  make  a  ligature  above  the  part 
wounded,  to  prevent  an  haemorrhage; 
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but  it  is  quite  needlefs,  and  in  fome 
meafure,  pernicious,  as  it  puckers  up 
the  inteltine,  and  difordvrs  its  fitua- 
tion^  if  made  clofe  to  it :  for  my 
part,  I  am  very  jealous  that  wounds 
of  the  omentum  are  dangerous,  on 
which  account  I  cannot  pafs  over  this 
procefs  of  the  operation,  without  cau- 
tioning againft  cutting  any  of  it  away, 
unlets  it  is  certainly  gangrened  j  and 
when  that  happens,  I  think  it  advifa- 
ble  to  cut  off  the  mortified  part  with 
a  pair  of  fciffars,  near  to  the  found 
part,  leaving  a  fmall  portion  of  it  to 
feparate  in  the  abdomen-;  which  may 
be  done  with  as  much  fafety  as  to 
leave  the  fame  quantity  below  a 
ligature- 
When  the  omentum  is  removed,  we 
next  dilate  the  wound ;  to  do  which 
•with  fatetv,  an  infinite  number  of  in- 
ftruments  have  been  invented  ;  but 
in  my  opinion,  there  is  none  we  can 
ufe  in  this  cafe  with  fo  good  manage- 
ment as  a  knife;  and  I  have  found 
■my  finger  in  the  operation  a  much 
better  defence  againft  pricking  the 
bowels,  than  a  director  which  I  in- 
tended to  employ  :  the  knife  mult  be 
a  little  crooked,  and  blunt  at  its  ex- 
tremity, like  the  end  of  a  probe. 
Some  furgeons,  perhaps,  may  not  be 
fteady  enough  to  cut  dexteroufly  with 
a  knife,  and  may  therefore  perform 
the  incifion  with  probe-fciflars,  care- 
fully introducing  one  blade  between 
the  inteftine  and  circumference  ofthe 
rings,  and  dirating  upwards,  and  a 
little  obliquely  outwards.  When  the 
.finger  and  knife  only  are  employed, 
the  manner  of  doing  the  operation 
will  be  by  preffing  the  gut  down  with 
the  fore-finger,  and  carrying  the 
knife  between  it  and  the  mufcles,  fo 
as  to  dilate,  upwards  about  an  inch, 
which  will  be  a  wound  generally 
large  enough  ;  but  if,  upon  exami- 
nation, it  Ihall  appear  that  the  in- 
teftine is  ftrangulated  within  the  ab- 
domen, which  may  poflibly  happen 
from  a  contraction  ofthe  peritoneum 
near  the  enterance  into  the  fac  ;  in 
that  cafe  the  incifion  mult  be  con- 
tinued through  the  length  of  the  con- 


tracted channel,  or  the  confequence 
will  be  fatal,  notwithftanding  the  in- 
teltine be  reltored  into  the  fcrotum  : 
on  this  account  the  operator  fnould 
pafs  his  finger  up  the  fac  into  the 
abdomen,  after  the  reduction  of  did 
gut,  in  order  to  difcover  whether  it. 
be  fafely  returned  into  its  proper 
place.. 

The  opening  being  made,  the  in- 
teftine is  gradually  to  be  pufhed  into 
the  abdomen,;  and  the  wound  to  be 
ftitched  up ;  for  this  purpofe  fome 
adyife  the  quilled,  and  others  the  in-< 
terrupted  future,  to  be  palled  through 
the  Ikin  and  mufcles;  but  as  there  is 
not  fo  much  danger  of  the  bowels 
falling  out  when  a  drefting  and  band- 
age are  applied,  and  the  patient  all 
the  while  kept  upon  his  back,  but 
that  it  may  be  prevented  by  one  or 
two  flight '  ititches  through  the  Ikin 
only,  I  think  it  by  all  means  advife- 
able  to  follow  this  method,  fince  the 
ftriftureof  a  ligature  in  thefe  tendi- 
nous  parts  may  be  dangerous. 

Hitherto,  in  the  description  of  the 
bubonocele,  lhave  fuppofed  the  con- 
tents to  be  loofe,  or  feparate  in  the 
fac  ;  but  it  happens  fometimes  in  an 
operation,  that  we  find  not  only  an 
adhelion  of  the  outfide  of  the  perito- 
neum to  the  tunica  .  vaginalis,  and 
Tpermatic  veflels,  but  like-.vife  of  fome 
part  of  the  inteftines  to  its  internal 
fur  face ;  and.  in  this  cafe  there  is  fo 
much  confulion,  that  the  operator  is 
often  obliged  to  extirpate  the  telticle, 
in  order  to  dilfect  away  and  dif- 
entangle  the  gut,  though  if  it  can  be 
done  without  caftration  it  ought.  I 
believe,  however,  this  accident 'hap- 
pens rarely,  except  in  thofe  ruptures 
that  have  been  a  long  time  in  the 
fcrotum  without  returning:  in  which 
cafe  the  difficulty  and  hazard  of  the 
operation  are  fo  great,  that  tinlefs 
urged  by  the  fymptoms  of  an  in- 
flamed inteltine,  I  would  not  have  it 
undertaken.  I  have  known  two  in- 
ftanccs  of  perfons  fo  uneafy  under  the 
circumllance  of  fuch  a  load  in  their 
fcrotum,  though  not  ot'ierwife  in" 
pain,  as.  to  dejire  the  operation ;  but 
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th~  event  In  both  proved  fatal ;  which 
I  think  fhould  make  us  cautious 
how  we  expofe  a  life  for  the  fnke  of 
Convenience  only,  and  teach  our  pa- 
tients to  content  thcmfelves  with  a 
bag-trufs  when  in  this  condition. 

The  drafting  of  the  wound  firft  of 
all  may  be  with  dry  lint,  and  after- 
wards a6  directed  in  the  Introduction, 

The  operation  of  the  bubonocele 
in  women  fo  nearly  refcmbles  that 
performed  on  men,  that  it  requires 
no  particular  defcription,  only  in 
them  the  ruptu'e  is  formed  by  the 
inteftine  or  omentum  falling  down 
through  the  paffage  of  the  ligamen- 
tum  rotundum  into  the  groin,  or  one 
of  the  labia  pudendi  ;  where  cauhng 
the  fame  fymptoms  as  when  obftructed 
in  the  fcrotum,  it  is  to  be  returned 
by  the  dilatation  of  that  paffage. 


CHAP.  V. 
OF  THE  EPIPLOCELE. 

THERE  have  been  a  few  inftances 
where  fo  great  a  quantity  of  the 
omentum  has  fallen  into  the  fcrotum, 
that  by  drawing  the  ftomach  and 
bowels  downwards,  it  ha*s  excited 
vomitings,  and  the  fame  train  of 
fvmptoms  as  happen  in  a  bubonocele, 
in  which  cafe  the  operation  of  open- 
ing the  fcrotum  is  necefiary  :  the'  in- 
ciiion  muft  be  made  in' the  manner  of 
that  for  the  rupture  of  the  inteftine, 
and  the  fame  rules  obfen  ed  u  it!i  re- 
gard to  the  omentum,  that  arc  laid 
down  in  the  laft  Chapter.  It  is.ne- 
ceflary  alfo,  the  rings  of  the  mufclcs 
{hould  be  dilated,  or  otheruifc, 
though  you  have  taken  away  fome 
6f  the  mortified  pi  t  of  the  omentum, 
the  reft  tK;ft  is  out  of  its  place',  and 
ftrangled  in  the  perforation,  will 
gangrene  alfo.  The  wound  is  to  be 
treated  in  the  fame  maimer  as'  that! 
a'tcr  the  oper.ition  of  •  the ~ bubono- 
cele. What  I  have  here  defcribed  as 
ap"  inducement  to  the  oper.ition, 
ihould,  by  the 'experience  I  haveliady 
tie  the  only  one1.  There  are  a  great 
atony pcdj>le,-w Ad  ar:  to  utuify  .vich- 


ruptuTes,  though  they  tire  not  painful, 
that  a  little  encour-gement  from  fur- 
geous  of  character  will  make  them 
fubuiit  to  any  meads  of  cure  ;  but  as 
I  have  feen  two  or  three  patients,  who 
were  iii  every  refpect  hale  and  ftrong-, 
die  a  few  days  after  the  operation', 
the  event,  though  very  furprifmg, 
(hould  be  a  leffon,  never  to  recomi 
mend  this  method  of  treating  an  epi- 
plocele,  unlefs  it  is  attended  with 
inflammation,  &c. 


CHAP.  VI. 

OF  THE  HERNIA  FEMORALIS. 

fpecies  of  rupture  is  the  fame 
in  bothfexes,  and  formed  by  the 
falling  of  the  omentum  or  inteliine, 
or  both  of  them,  into  the  inlide  of 
the  thigh,  through  the  arch  made  by 
the  os  pubis,  and  ligamentum  fallov 
pii,  where  the  iliac  veffels  and  ten- 
dons of  the  pfoas  and  illiacus  inter- 
nus  mufcles  pafs  from  the  abdomen. 
It  is  very  neceffary  furgeons  fhould  be 
aware  of  the  frequency  of  this  difor- 
der, '  which  creates  the  fame  fymp- 
toms as  other  ruptures,  and  muft  firft 
of  all  be  treated  by  the  fame  methods : 
the  manner  of  operating  in  the  reduc- 
tion, is  here  too  fo  exactly  the  fame, 
with  the  difference  of  dilating  the 
ligament  inftcad  of  the  rings  of  the 
mufcles,  that  it  would  be  a  mere  re- 
petition of  the  operation  for  the  bu- 
bonocele to  give  any  defcription  of  it; 
only  it  may  be  obferved,  that  the 
ft  crmatic  cord,  as  it  enters  into  the 
abdomen,  lies  nearly  tranfverfe  to  the 
incifion,  and  clofe  in  contact  with 
the  ligament,  fo  that,  unlefs  you 
male  the  dilatation  obliquely  out- 
wards, inftead  of  perpendicularly  up- 
wards, you  will  probably  divide  thole 
yeffels.  '  '     !n  ;  ' 
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OF  THE  EXOM-i-'HALO  Si 

'"pH-l  S  rupture  is  caving  to  a  pro* 
truiioh  of  the  inteftine,  or  omen- 
tum, or  bothofthem,  at  $he  navel,  and 

rarely 
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srely  happens  to  be  the  fubject  of  an 
oeriition. ;  for  though  the  cafe  is 
jmmoil,  yet  moft  of  them  are  gra- 
lally  formed  from  very  frnall  be- 
rnnings,  and  if  they  do  not  return 
;to  the  abdomen  upon  lying  down, 
.  all  probability  they  adhere  without 
\y  great  inconvenience  to  the  pa- 
ent,  till  fome  time  or  other  an  in- 
lmmation  falls  upon  the  interlines, 
Inch  foon  brings  on  a  mortification, 
id  death  ;  unlefs,  by  great  chance, 
:e  mortified  part  feparates  from  the 
und  one,  leaving  its  extremity  to 
nrforrr.  the  oflice  of  an  anus.  In  this 
mergency,  however,' I  think  it  ad- 
Teable  to  attempt  the  reduction,  if 
Jled  in  at  the  beginning,  though  the 
liverfal  adhefion  of  the  fac  and  its 
intents,  are  a  great  obftacle*  to  the 
ccefs.  The  initance  in  which  it  is 
;oft  likely  to  anfwer,  is,  when  the 
rpture  is  owing  to  any  ftrain,  or  fud- 
■n  jerk,  and  is  attended  with-  thofe 
forders  which  follow  upon  the  {tran- 
slation of  a  gut. 

In  this  cafe,  having  tried  all  other 
:sans  in  vain,  the  operation  is  abfo- 
tefy  neceflary  ;  which  may  be  thus 
rrformed: — Make  the  incifion  fome- 
:iat  above  the  tumour,  on  the  left 
ie  of  the  navel,  through  the  metn- 
:ana  adipofa;  and  then  emptying 
fac  of  its  water,  or  mortified  o- 
»ntum,  dilate  the  ring  with  the 

ne  crooked  knife,  conducted  on 

ur  finger,  as  in  the  operation  for 
:';  bubonocele;  after  this,  return 
.z  inteftines  and  omentum  into  the 
.  domen,  and  drefs  the  wound  with- 

t  making  any  ligature  but  of  the 

n  only. 

CHAP.  VIII. 
OF  THE  HERNIA  VENTRALIS 

""HE  hernia  ventralis  which  fome- 
times  appears  between  the  recti 
jifcles  is  very  large  ;  but  that  tu- 
)ur  which  requires  the  operation,  is 
idom  bigger  than  a  walnut,  and  is 
iiifeafe  not  fo  common  aa  to  laaye 
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been  obferved  by  many ;  but  there  ' 
are  cafes  enough  known  to  put  a  fur- 
geon  upon  enquiry  after  it,  when  the 
patient  is  fuddenly  taken  with  all  the 
lymptoms  of  a  rupture,  without  any 
appearance  of  one  in  the  navel,  fcro- 
tum,  or  thigh.    I  have  before  defined 1 
this  hernia  to  be  a  ftrangulation  of  the. : 
gut,  in  fomc  of  the  interftices  of  the, ' 
niufcles  of  the  abdomen.    The  man-  ' 
ner  of  dilating  it  will  be  the  fame  as  1 
that  before  directed  in  the  qther  her- 
nias.   After  the  operation  in  this,  and 
all  hernias  where  the  inteftines  have, 
been  reduced,  it  will  be  convenient 
to  wear  a  trufs,  fince  the  cicatrix  is 
not  always  firm  enough  in  any  o£ 
them  to  prevent  a  relapfe. 

PLATE  II. 
Th  e  Explanation. 

A.  The  round-edged  knife,  of  a. 
convenient  fize  for  almoft  all  opera- 
tions where  a  knife  is  ufed.    The  . 
make  of  it  will  be  better  underftood, 
by  the  figure  than  any  other  defcrip- . 
tion  ;  only  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
the  handle  is  made  of  a  light  wood, 
as  indeed  the  handles  of  all  inftru- 
ments  fhould  be,  that  the  rciiftance  to 
the  blades  may  be  better  felt  by  the 
furgeon. 

B.  A  pair  of  prcbe-fcifiars,  which 
require  nothing  particular  in  their 
form,  but  that  the  lower  blade  fhould 
be  made  as  fmall  as  poffible,  fo  that  it 
is  ftrong  and  has  a  good  edge ;  be- 
caufe,  being  chiefly  uled  in  filtulas  in 
am),  the  introduction  of  a  thick 
blade  into  the  finus,  which  is  gene- 
rally narrow,  would  be  very  painful 
to  the  patient. 

C.  The  crooked  knife,  with  the 
point  blunted,  ufed  in  the  operation 
of  the  bubonocele. 

v'" '       ^   '  '      ■  ■ 

CHAP.  IX. 
OF  THE  HYDROCELE. 
'jTiE  Hydrocele,  called  alto  Hernia 

Aquoju,   Hydrops     Scroti,  and 
Hydrops  fiilis,  it  a  watery  tumour. 

•     I       •    ;    "    '      "  "  of 
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of  the  fcrotum ;  which,  notwith- 
ftanding  the  multiplicity  of  dif- 
tinctions  ufed  by  writers,  is  but  of 
two  kinds ;  the  one,  when  the  water 
is  contained  in  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
and  the  other,  when  in  the  meinbrana 
cellularis  fcroti ;  this  lalt  is  almoft 
always  complicated  with  an  anafarca, 
which  fpecies  of  dropfy  is  an  extra- 
vafation  of  the  water  lodged  {in  the 
cells  of  the  membrana  adipofa ;  and 
when  thus  circumrhnced,  will  not  be 
dirricnlt  to  be  diilinguifncd  ;  befides 
that,  it  is  fufiicientlv^charaderiiedby 
the  lhining  and  foftnefs  of  the  (kin,- 
which  gives  way  to  the  leaft  iin- 
rircfiion,  and  remains  pitted  for  fonie 
time.  The  penis  is  lilccwife  fometimes 
enormoufly  enlarged,  by  the'  infinu- 
ation  of  the  fluids  into  the  membrana 
cellularis,  all  which  fymptoms  are  ab- 
folutely  wanting  in  the  dropfy  of  the 
tunica  vaginalis. 

In  thi  dropfy  of  the  membrana 
cellularis  fcroti,  the  puncture  with 
the  trocar  is  recommended  by  fome, 
and  little,  orifice.,  made  here  and  there 
with  the  point  of  a  lancet,  by  others  ; 
or  a  fmall  ftane  of  (ilk  pnfiTed  by  a 
needle  through,  the  fkin,  and  out  again 
at  the  diftarice  oPtwo  or  three  inches, 
tt>  Be  kept  in  the  manner  of  a  felon 
till  the  waters  are  quite  drair.ud  ;  but 
the  two  firft  methods  avail  Very  little, 
as  they  open  but  two  cells ;  and  the 
laft  cannot  be  fo  efficacious  in- that 
xefpecl  as  incifions,  and  will  be  much' 
moreapt  to  become  troublcforne,  and; 
even  to  gangrene. 

Indeed  it  is  not  often  proper  to 
perform  any  operation  at  all 'upon  this 
part,  fince  the  membrana  cellularis. 
fcroti,  being  a  continuation  of  the 
menibrana  adipofa,  feanfications  made 
through  the  ikin  in 'the  ftaall  of  the 
legs,  will  effectually  empty  the  fcro- 
tum, as  I  have  many  times  expe. 
rienced ;  and  this  place  ought  rather 
to  be  pkched  upon  thaii  the  other,  as 
being  more  likely  to  anfwer  die  pur- 
pofe,  by  reafon  of  its  dependency ; 
nowever,  it  fometimes  happens  that 
the  waters  fall  in  fo  great  quantities 
iuto  the-  fcrotum,  as,  by  'diftending 
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it,  to  bccafion  great  pain,  and  thrcatcflj 
a  mortification:  the  prepuce  of  the. 
peius  alfo  becomes  very  often  ei-1 
ceffively  dilated,  and  fo  twirled,  that" 
the  patient  cannot  void  his  urine*,! 
In  thefe  two  inftances,  I  would  pro-H 
pofe  an  incifion  of  three  inches  loog^j 
to  be  made  on  each  fide  of  the  fcro-.j 
turn,  quite  through  the  Ikin  into  the.; 
cells  containing  the  water,  and  twofj 
or  three  of  half  an  inch  long,  in  any,] 
part  of  the  penis,  with  a  lancet  or.  j 
knife  :  fill  which  may  be  done  with.] 
great  fafety,  and  fometimej  with  the. 
fuccefs  of  carrying  off  the  dif.afe  of  j 
the  whole  body.  This  I  cm  pofitivelyjj 
fay,  that  though  I  have  done  it  upon  j 
perfons  of  a  very  languid  condition,  j 
yet,  by  making  the  wound  with  a 
iharp  inftrument,  and  tre:ting  itj 
afterwards  with  fomentations  and  loft 
digefiives,  I  ,have  rarely  fecn  any  iri-J 
fiance  of  a  gangrene,  which  is  gene-j 
rally  fo  much  apprehended  in  durj 
cafe. 

The  dropfy  of  the  tunica  vagina-1 
Us,  is  owing  to  a  preternatural  dif-'^ 
charge  of  that  water  which  is  con- j 
tinually  feparating  in  a  fmall  quariJ 
tity  on  the  internal  furface  of  theJ 
tunic,  for  the  moiiierving^or  lubricatyj 
ing  the  tefidcle,  and  which,  collecting,] 
too  faft,  accumulates  and  forms,  uA 
time,  a  fu  elling  of  great  magnitude  Ll 
this  is  what  I  take  to  be  the  other] 
fpecies  of  hydrocele,  and  theordy  ori&.i 
befides ;  though  from  the  lime  oE 
Celfus,  down  to  our  own  days,  thej 
writers  on  this  fubjedt  make  twoJ 
kinds ;  one  on  the  in  fide  of  the  tunic| 
vaginalis,  and  another  between  the 
fcrotum   and   outfide  of  it  ;  ani* 
among  the  caufes  alfigned  for  this ' 
dii'.-m'per,   the  principal  one  is  the  It 
derivation  of  water  from  the  afcites,  II 
which  opinion,   though  univerfally  H 
received,  is  abfurd  in  anatomy :  for  II 
befides  that  people  afflicted  with  att 
hydrocele,  are  very  feldom  otheruife1  It 
dro;->:ical;  and  on  die  contrary,  thole |fc 
with  an  afcites  have  no  hydrocele} It 
the  tunica  vaginalis  is  like  a  purfe  to*  H 
tall/  fhut  up  on  the  ontfidc  of  the  ab-ij.- 
donrcn,  lb  that  no  water  from  anj|l> 
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l-it-t  can  Infinuate  into  it;  and  with 
I'fpeft  to  the  notion  of  water  falling 
I  om  the  abdomen  into  the  tunica 
Lginalis  and  fcrotum,  it  equally 
npolfible  ;  for  though  in  the  hernia 
itltinalis    the   gut  falls  into  this 
art,  yet  in  that  cafe  the  peritonaeum 
Ifrrhich  would  hinder  the  egrefs  of  the 
ater)  falls  down  too,  which  the 
itients  did  not  know,  and  the  mo- 
urns have  omitted  to  reflect  on,  in 
•htion  to  this  fubjeft:  it  is  true, 
lat  where  the  a&ites  is  complicated 
ith  a-  hernia  inteftinalis,  or  where 
lere  has  been  a  previous  hernia  of 
.ie  fcrotum,  and  the  fac  of  the  peri- 
bnaeum  remains  within  the  fcrotum, 
ie  water  of  the  afcites,  in  that  cafe, 
\.\ay  fall  into  the  fac  of  the  perito- 
£um,  and  in  that  manner  form  a 
imour  of  the  fcrotum  ;  but  this  is 
ot  properly  a  dropfy  of  the  tunica 
iginalis.    It  mtift  be  here  under- 
wood, that  when  I  fay  there  is  no 
jmmanication  between  the  cavity  of 
oe  abdomenj  and  the  cavity  of  the 
inica  vaginalis,  I  fpeak  of  adults ; 
jr  in  the  fcetus,  and  even  in  an  in- 
:int  itate,  there  is  a  communication  ; 
^.id  in  thofe  few  inftances,  where  the 
communication  is  preferved  to'  adult- 
tefs,  the  water  of  an  afcites  may  fall 
ito  the  tunica  vaginalis;  but  this 
:.ippens  fo  rarely,  that  it  fliould  not 
,c  confidered  as  an  impeachment  of 
tie  preceding  doclrine. 
The  hydrocele  of  the  tunica  vagina- 
s,  is  very  eafily  to  be  diltinguilhed 
*om  the  hydrocele  of  the  membrana 
ellularis,  by  the  preceding  defcrip- 
,on  of  that  fpecies  of  dropfy.  I  mall 
ow  explain  how  it  differs  from  the 
ther  tumours  of  the  fcrotum,  viz. 
ie  bubonocele,  epiploielc,  and  en- 
lrgedtcllide.    In  the  firft  place,  it 
feldom  or  never  attended  with  pain 
1  the  beginning,  and  is  very  rarely 
>  be  iroputed  to  any  accident,  as  the 
emias  of  the  omentum  and  interline 
re;  from  the  time  it  fwft -makes  its  ap- 
pearance, ifvery  feldom  is  known  to 
ifappear  or  diminilh,  ..but  generally 
ontinges  tp  incroafe,  though  infome 
•jBch.  fafteY'than  in  oth'cr» ;  in  one 
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pcrfon  growing  to  a  very  painfu 
diitention  in  a  few  months,  whilft  in 
another,  it  fhall  not  be  troublefome 
in  many  years  ;  nay,  fhall  ceafe  to 
fwell  at  a  certain  period,  and  ever 
after  continue  in  that  ftate  without 
any  notable  disadvantage,  though  this 
lalt  cafe  very  rarely  happens  :  in  pro- 
portion as  it  enhrges,  it  becomes 
more  tenfe,  and  then  is"  faid  to  be 
tranfparent;  indeed  the  tranfparenc/ 
is  made  die  chief  criterion  of  the  dif- 
temper,  it  being  conft  ntly  advifed  to 
hold  a  candle  on  one  fide  of  the 
fcrotum,  which,  it  is  faid,  will  fhine 
through  to  the  other,  if  there  be 
water:  but  this  experiment  does  not 
always  anfwer,  becaufe  fometimes  the 
tunica  vaginalis  is  very  much  thick- 
ened, and  fometimes  the  water  itfelf 
is  not  tranfparent ;  fo  that  to  judge 
positively  if  there  Be  a  fluid,  we  mull 
be  guided  by  feeling  a  fluctuation  : 
and  though  we  do  not  perhaps  evi- 
dently .perceive  it,  yet  we -may  be 
perfuaded  there  is  a  fluid  of  fome 
kind,  if  we  were  once  afnired  that  the 
diftenfion  of  the  tunica  vaginalis 
nukes  the  tumour;  which  is  to  bedif- 
tinguiihed  in"  the  following  man- 
ner : — 

If  the  interline,  or  omentum,  form 
the  fwclling,  they  will  be  foft  and 
•  pliable' (unlefs  inflamed)  uneven  in, 
their  furface,  particularly  the  omen- 
tum, anJ'both  of  them  extend  them-  . 
felvcs  up  from  the  fcrotum  quite  into 
the  very  abdomen ;  whereas  in  the 
hydrocele  the  tumour  is  -tenfe  and 
fmooth,  and  ceafes  before,  or  at  its 
arrival  to,  the  rings  of  the  abdominal- 
mufcles ;  becaufe  the  upper  extremity 
of  the  tunica  vaginalis,  terminates  at 
fome  dillance  from  the  furface  of  the 
belly. 

When  the  tefticle  is  increafed  in  its 
fize,  the  tumour  is  rounder,  and  if 
not  attended  with  an  enlargement  of 
-the  fpermatic  veflels,  the  cord  may  be 
.cafily  diftinguifhed  between  the  fwell. 
ing  and  abdomen  ;  but  without  this 
rule  of  diftinftion,  either  the  pain,  or 
the  very  great  hardnefs,  will  riifcover 
it  to  be  udifeafe  of 'the  tefticle. 

F  i  As 
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As  to  the  cure  of  this  diftemper  by 
external  applications,  or  internal 
means,  after  having  tried  upon  a  great 
variety  of  Subjects,  moft  of  the  me- 
dicines invented  to  that  end,  I  have 
found  but  very  little  Satisfaction  in 
the  event;  for  if  by  chance  anyone 
has  mended  under  a  phyfical  regimen, 
it  muil  be  confefled  too,  that  there 
are  fome  inftances  of  people  recover- 
ing, who  have  fo  abfolutely  neglected 
themfelves  as  not  even  to  wear  a  bap- 
trufs;  on  wificti  account  I  mould 
judge  it  advileable  to  wait  with 
patience  till  the  tumour  becomes 
troubiefone,  and  then  to  tap  it  with, 
a  lancet  or  trocar.  In  opening  with  a 
Jancct,  it  may  poffibly  happen  the 
orifice  of  the  fkin  (hall  llip  away  from 
that  of  ihe  tunic*  and  prevent  the 
egrefs  of  the  water  ;  to  obviate  which 
inconvenience,  you  may  introduce  a 
probe,  and  by  that  means  fecure  the 
exact  fituation  of  the  wound;  but  if 
the  coats  arc  very  much  thickened,  it 
will  be  advifcahle  to  ufe  the  trocar 
rather  than  the  lancet.  It  is  fpoken 
of  as  aneafy  thing  to  ho]d  the  tefticle 
with  the  left  hand,  while  we  make  the 
puncture  with  the  right;  but  when  the 
tunica  vaginalis  is  very  tenfe,  it  can- 
not well  be  diftinguiihed  ;  however, 
I  think  there  is  no  danger  of  wound- 
ing it,  if  you  make  the  puncture  in 
the  inferior  part  of  the  fcrotum. 
During  the  evacuation,  the  fcrotum 
mult  be  regularly  prcfied  :  and  after 
the  operation,  a  liffle  piece  of  dry 
lint  and  fticking-plafter  are  fufticient. 

This  method  of  tapping,  is  called 
the  palliative  cure ;  nOt  but  that  it 
doer,  now  and  then  prove  an  abfolute 
one.  To  prevent  the  relapfe  of  this 
difeafe,  furgeens  prefcribe  the  mak- 
ing a  large  wound,  either  by  incificn 
or  caijftic,  and  upon  healing  it  after- 
wards, the  firmnefs  and  contraction 
of  the  cicatrix  may  bind  up  the  re- 
Jaxed  lymphatic  veflels,  and  obstruct 
the  farther  preternatural  efFufion  of 
their  contents  :  but  by  what  I  have 
feen  of  this  practice,  it  is  generally 
attended  with  fo  much  trouble,  that 
notwithstanding  its  fuccefs  in  the  end, 
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I  believe  whoever  reads  the  following 
cafes,  will  be  apt  to  difcard  the  me- 
thod, and  abide  rather  by  the  palli- 
ative cure. 


CASE  I. 

A.  B.  aged  44,  a  Strong  man,  never 
in  his  life  having  been  Subject  to  any  i 
other  infirmity,  put  himfelf  under  my*l 
care  for  the  relief  of  a  hydrocele  on  I 
the  left  fide  of  the  fcrotum. 

December  3,  1733,  I  difchsrged  ] 
the  water,  by  making  an  incifioa  j 
through  the  teguments  about  four  j 
inches  long.  Towards  night  he  grew  ] 
feverifh,  got  no  reft,  the  fcrotum  and  ] 
tefticle  on  that  fide  beginnisg  to  in*  1 
flame,  and  the'  capillary  arteries;! 
(dilating)  to  bleed  freely. ,  He  was  ! 
Seized  too  with  a  violent  pain  in  the! 
back,  which  was  in  a  great  meafure  j 
removed  by  fufpending  the  fcrotum,,! 
with  a  bag-trufs. 

From  the  3d  to  the  7th,  continued  1 
in  a  molt  dangerous  condition,  when  1 
the  fever  tended  to  a  crifis,  by  the  I 
Suppuration  of  both  wound  and! 
tefticle. 

From  the  7th  to  the  24th,  he  daily! 
acquired  ftrength ;  but  the  diSchargel 
from  the  tefticle  increasing,  and  thel 
finus  penetrating  now  very  deep  to-l 
wards  the  feptum  fcroti,  I  openedj 
the  body  of  the  tefticle  the  wholel 
length  of  the  abfeefs. 

From  the  24th,  the  difchargel 
leffencd  furprifingly;  fo  that  in  fixl 
days  the  furface  of  the  greater!  par'tl 
of  the  tefticle  united  with  the  lcroJ| 
turn,  and  there  remained  only  a  Super-* 
fici  1  wound,  which  was  entirely  cica-| 
trifed  on  Jan.  10,  1733-4. 

March  31,  1737,  he  continued  in 
perfect  health. 


CASE  II. 


In  the  year  1 733, 1  made  an  incifiotl" 
through  the  fcrotum  and  tunica  vaVj 
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ginalis  of  a  boy  •  about  eight  years 
of  age,  who .  narrowly  efcaped  with 
his  life:  hut  the  fymptomatic  fever 
terminating  at  laft  in. an  abfcefsof  the 
fcrotum,  it  proved  his  cure,  though 
with  fome  trouble,  in  a  few  weeks. 


CASE  III. 

A.  C.  aged  37,  of  a  very  hale  ha- 
bit of  body,  had  complained  of  a  tu- 
mour on  one  lide  of  the  fcrotum, 
which  continuing  to  enlarge  for  fix 
years,  he  applied  to  a  furgeon,  who 
laid  afmallcauftic  on  the  upper  part 
of  it,  and  opening  ike  efchar,  emptied 
near  three  pints  of  water  ;  but  he  re- 
lapfing  foon  after  this,  I  undertook 
the  abfolute  cure. 

December  15,  17361  I  laid  on  the 
anterior  and  upper  part  of  the  fcro- 
tum, a  cauftic  about  fix  inches  long, 
■  and  one  broad. 

December  16.  by  a  fmall  punfture 
through  the  efchar,  I  emptied  above 
a  quart  of  water. 

From  the  17th  to  the  24th,  he  con- 
tinued in  a  great  deal  of  pain,  not 
only  in  the  part,  but  in  his  back  and 
loins,  and  had  very  little  reft  ;  the 
fcrotum  on  that  lide  became  exceed- 
ingly inflamed,  and  thickened,  the 
fymptomatic  fever  running  very  high, 
without  an}'  figns  of  the  digeflion  of 
the  wound. 

On  the  24th  at  night  he  grew  a 
little  eafter,  and  continued  fo  till  the 
29th,  when  the  Hough  feparated  ;  but 
the  wound  retained  ftill  a  bad  afpect, 
no  granulations  appearing  on  its 
furface. 

From  December  29,  to  January  5, 
he  remained  in  the  fame  ftate. 

From  the  5th  to  the  13th,  the 
/welling  and  pain  rather  increafed, 
and  that  night  he  was  feized  with  an 
ague-fit,  which  returned  every  other 
day  twice  more. 

From  the  17th  to  the  26th,  the 
ague  bsing  ftopped,  he  began  to  alter 
much  for  the  better,  two  impofthuma- 
lions  on  the  fcrotum  being  in  this  in- 
terim opened.  ' 

Bv  February  2,  the  pain  was  quite 
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gone,  the  tumour  very  much  funk* 
and  the  induration  foftened. 

In  a  very  few  days  after,  the 
wound  cicatrized ;  and  on  Feb.  24* 
I  left  him  in  perfect  health,  and  free 
from  any  complaint. 

Having  in  the  preceding  cafes  beei 
feemingly  threatened  with  the  death 
of  the  patients,  1  tried  the  following 
experiment,  upon  the  reputation  of 
its  having  been  done  with  fuccefs  by 
others. 


CASE  IV. 

A.  D.  aged  forty-two,  had  for 
near  four  years  been  troubled  with  a 
hydrocle  on  one  fide,  for  which  I  had 
tapped  him  about  twelve  times,  tak- 
ing away  near  a  pint  of  clear  water 
each  operation. 

January  3,  1736-7,  after  having 
emptied  the  tunica  vaginalis,  I  in- 
jected an  ounce  of  fpir.it  of  winf  ;  in 
the  inftant,  he  complained  of  great 
pain,  which  continued  to  increafe, 
and  the  next  day  the  teguments  were 
very  much  augmented  in  their  bulk 
and  thicknefs. 

January  7.  The  tenfion  became 
violently  painful,  and  perceiving  a 
fluctuation,  I  made  a  puncture,  by 
which  he  voided  about  half  a  pint 
of  water,  very  deeply  tinged  with 
blood,  but  without  any  flavour  of 
the  fpirits  to  be  diftinguifhed  by  the 
fmell :  this  gave  him  fome  eafe,  but 
the  inflammation  and  thicknefs  con- 
tinued a  whole  month,  and  then  ter- 
minated in  two  abfeefies  on  the  fore- 
part of  the  fcrotum,  which  I  opened 
the  7th  of  February  following  ;  and 
on  their  difcharge,  the  whole  turnout 
fiibfided,  leaving  a  firm  cicatrix  and 
abfolute  cure  of  that  diforder. 

Something  fimilarto^?.  D.'s  bloody 
water,  is  the  cafe  of  another  perfort 
who  was  under  my  care :  he  had  at 
confiderable  intervals  of  dime  been 
often  tapped,  difcharging  that  fort 
of  ferous  water  the  tunica  vaginalis 
for  the  rpoft  part  yields;  at  laft  it  be- 
came tinged  with  blood,  and  every 
time  grew  more  bloody  than  the 
other:  the  fourth  difcharge  of  this 
kind,  was  attended  with  a  remarkable 
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hemorrhage,  and  terminated  in  an 
abfolute  care  ;  no  figns  of  a  relapfe 
appearing  fome  months  after,  as  I  had 
an  opportunity  to  inform  invfclf. 

To  the  cafes  above  recited,  I  could- 
add  ftill  more  that  have  fallen  within 
ihy  knowledge,  fince  the  time  I  made 
thefe  obfervations  ;  particularly  two, 
attended  with  inflammation  and  ab- 
ffcefs,  from  the  mere  punfturc  of  the 
fancet :  both  of  which  terminated  in 
an  abfolute  cure.  It  may  be  remarked 
however  of' thefe  two,  that  one  was 
attended  with  a  thickened  tuiic,  and 
the  water  bloody  ;  and  in  the  other, 
the  coat  was  thickened,  and  the  epi- 
didymis enlarged  and  indurated  from 
a  former  p  norrhcea. 

I  would  not  how  ever  be  underftood, 
from  this  catjlogue  of  n.isfortunes, 
that  the  operation  1  never  performed 
without  riUich  trouble;  fome  exam- 
ples' i»  h  ive  k  i.»  vn  in  its  favonr,  but 
Dy  no  means  enough  to  warrant  the 
rt  i  i  -iih  iaticn  of  it,  unlefs  tofuch 
patients  who  arc  inconfoleable  under 
fit*  difteniper,  and  are  willing  to  fuf- 
tain  any  thing  for  a  cure.' 

It  is  worth '  ohfif.iiig,  that  upon 
«xamina  ion  of  the  rirvefidhydroceles, 
it  appeared  evidently,  th?it  cure  was 
wrought  by  an  tiniverfal  adnf$©n  of 
the  tefticle ;  tb  the  tunica  vaginalis, 
and  again  of  that  coat  to  the  parts 
en*  eloping  it ;  from  wMeli  obferva- 
ticm  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  con- 
tyi  c  h»w  it  happens,  that  difthai'ges 
of  t)W)ody  water  work  a  cure;  fince 
iilirl  animations  of  membranes  almost 
perpetually  produce  adhefions  of  the 
neighbouring  parts,  and  thefe  d?f- 
cha'rgcs  are  no  other  than  a  mixtore 
of  blood  with  the  water  from  the1 
ruptured  veflels  of  the  inflamed  tunic. 

It  has  been  fnggefted,  that  proba- 
bly the  expofing'the  tunica  vaginalis 
-to  the  air,  might  occafion  the  abovc- 
rnentioned  diforrlers;-  but  befldes  that 
thejeafe  of  the  injected '  fp.  vim  thfe 
teafcotf  the^aiirflie,  •  and-the  twarjun?- 
*WesV 'aW^Aififeijeiit '  anfwers  to?  that 
opinioW  the  inftaftCes  Phave -feen  of 
thfe  w^le\fbroWnvi  fe{>aratirig  'in  a 
ftati^enSr/K<rfl:  ^he*  tunica''  Vaginalis, 
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and  leaving  it  naked  a  great  many' 
days  without  any  ill  elFedt,  put  it  out 
of  difpute,  that  it  is  the  mere  inflam- 
mation of  the  tunic  produces  the 
danger.  I  have  caftrated  feveral  men, 
whole  fchirrhous  tefficies  wereaccom-' 
panied  with  a  hydrocele,  but  the 
whole  tunica  vaginalis  being  carried 
off  by  the  operation,  they  ali  reco- 
vered without  any  bad  fymptoms.  I 
have  here  propofed  an  incuion  only 
through  the  tunica  vaginalis,  as  the1 
means  to  effect  a  radical  cure;  but  i'i 
has  been  faid,  that  to  cut  off  a  large! 
portion  of  it,  is  a  more  eiteftnal  and 
a  lefs  dangerous  operation  ;  this  faifV 

1  have  lately  taken  tindeji  confydera;-' 
tion,  but  have  not  yet  had  fume  fen? 
experience  to  form  a  pofitive  opinion 
on  the  fubjeft. 

I  fhall  finilh  this  chapter  with  a 
farther/remark  on  the  fuj.pofed  variety 
of  hydroceles.  Eefides  the  imagi- 
nary one  already  fpecified  between 
the  fcrotum  and"  inferior  membranes^ 
there  is  mention  made  of  a  fpecies  of 
dropfy  between. the  cremaiter  mufcle 
and  tunica  vaginalis  :  bnt  I  judge  it 
more  likely  to  be  withinfide  the  tu- 
nica vaginalis  of  the  cord,  which  ad- 
hering in  different  places  to  thefper- 
matic  vefiels,  may  form  a  cyft. or  two 
between  the  adhefidns,  of'  which  ari 
inftancehas  fallen  under  my  own  ex- 
amination. Indeed,  if  we  reflcft  oh 
the  caufe  of  a  dropfy  q{  this  part,  we 
muft  neccflarily  coafine  it  to  the  infidtv 
of  the  membrane,  where  only  is  that 
order  of  yeflejs  which  are  the  fubjeft 
of  the  difesfe.  The  dropfy  of  the 
tell  is  itfelf,  is.  die  lalt  fitppofed  jpe1- 
cies,  but  it  is  what  I  have  never  feen  ; 
•and  from  the  analogy  of  the  tefiis^  to 
the  ftruclure  of  other  glands,  that  are 
not  pretended  to  become  drop&aj, 
l  am  fnfpicious  there  is  nofuchdif. 
tern  pen 

C  If  4  P.  X 
OF  CASTRAT'ION. 

*Wr13ft  is  one  of  the' moft\«j&ffi- 
'  'clkrlv  opcTarions  in  the  practice 
of  foreery,   fince  it  '  fcldom  takes 
1  •  '  '  »plKvj: 
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■place  but  in  diforders  into  which  the 
patient  is  'very  apt  to  relapfe,  viz. 
thofe  of  a  fchirrhus,  or  cancer  ;  for 
under  .molt  ojf  the  fymptoms  defcribed 
as  rendering  it  neccflary,  it  is  abfo- 
Idtcly  improper ;  fuch  as  a  hydrocele, 
abfeefs  of  the  teftis,  an  increafing 
mortification,  or  what  is  fometimes 
underftood  by  a  farcoceie  ;  of  which 
lait  it  may  not  be  amifs  to  fay  a  word. 
Ih  Che  utmoft  latitude  of  the  meaning 
of  this  term,  it  is  received  as  a  flelhy 
fwdling  of  the  tefticle  itfelf,  called 
Iikewifc  hernia  carnofe  ;  or  in  fome 
enlargements,  fuch  as  in  a  clap,  more 
frequently  hernia  humoralis  ;  but  ge- 
nerally fpeaking,  is  confidered  as  a 
ilelhy  excrefcence  formed  on  the 
body  of  the  teftis,  which  becoming 
exceedingly  hard  and  tumefied*  for 
the  moil  part  is  fuppofed  to  demand 
extirpation,  either  by  cutting  or 
burning  away  the  induration,  or  am- 
putating the  tefticle  :  but  this  maxim 
too  precipitately  received,  has,  I  ap- 
prehend, very  much  milguided  the 
practitioners  of  furgery. 

In  order  to  conceive  better  of  the 
<iiftin£tion  I  am  going  to  make,  it 
muft  be  remembered,  tljat  what  is 
called  the  tefticle,  is  really  compofed 
of  two  different  parts,  one  glandular, 
which  is  the  body  of  the  teftis  itfelf ; 
and  one  vafcular  or  membranous, 
known  by  the  name  of  epididymis, 
which  is  the  beginning  of  the  vas  de- 
ferens, or  the  collection  of  the  excre- 
tory, duels  of  the  gland. 

Now  it  fometimes  happens  that  this 
part  is  tume/ied,  independent  of  the 
tefticle;  and  feeling  like  a  large  ad- 
ventitious excrefcence,  anfwers  very 
well  to  the  idea  moft  furgeons  form 
of  a  farcoceie  ;  but  not  being  aware 
of  the  different  nature  and  texture  of 
the  epididymis,  they  have  frequently 
confounded  its  diforders  with  thofe 
of  the  tefticle  itfelf,  and  equally  re- 
commended extirpation  in  the  indu- 
ration of  one  or  the  other.  But  with- 
out tiring  the  reader  with  particular 
hiftories  of  cafes  relating  to  this  fub- 
jeft,  I  (hall  only  fay,  that  from  dili- 
gent enquiry  I  have  collected,  -that  all 
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indurations  of  the  glandular  part  of 
the  tefticle  not  tending  to  inflamma- 
tion and  abfeefs,  generally,  if  not 
always,  lead  on  to  fchirrhus  and  can- 
cer^  whereas,  thofe  of  the  epididymis 
feldom  or  never  do.  It  is  true,  in, 
fpite  of  internal  or  external  means, 
thefe  laft  often  retain  their  hardnefs, 
and  fometimes  fuppurate,  but,  how- 
ever, without  much  danger  in  either 
cafe. 

It  will  not  be  hard  to  account  for 
this  difference  of  confequences,  from 
tumours  of  feemingly  one  and  the 
fame  body,  when  we  reflect  how  much 
it  is  the  nature  of  cancerous  poifons  t» 
fix  upon  glands,  and  how  different 
the  epididymis  is  from  a  glands 
though  fo  nearly  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  one. 

1  would  not  have  it  fuppofed  from 
what  I  have  faid,  that  the  epididymis 
never  becomes  cancerous  ;  I  confefs 
it  may,  fo  may  every  part  of  the  hu- 
man body :  but  I  advance,  that  ir 
rarely  or  never  is  fo,  but  from  an 
affection  of  the  glandular  part  of  the 
tefticle  firft,  which  indeed  feldom 
fails  to  taint,  and  by  degrees  to  con- 
found It  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to 
make  one  mafs  of  the  two. 

Before  we  caftrate,  it  is  laid  down 
as  a  rule  to  enquire  whether  the  pa- 
tient has  any  pain  in  his  back,  and  in 
that  cafe  to  reject  the  operation,  up- 
on the  reafonable  prefumption  of  the 
fpermatic  veflels  being  likewife  dif- 
eafed  :  but  we  are  not  to  be  too  hafty 
in  this  determination ;  for  the  mere 
weight  of  the  tumour  ftretching  the 
cord,  will  fometimes  create  the  com- 
plaint. To  learn  the  caufe  th;n 
of  this  pain  in  the  back,  when  the 
fpermatic  cord  is  not  thickened,  let 
your  patient  be  kept  in  bed,  and  fuf- 
pend  his  fcrotum,  in  a  bag-trufs, 
(which  will  relieve  him,  if  difordered 
by  the  weight  only;  but  if  the  fper- 
matic cord  is  thickened  or  indurated, 
which  difeafe,  when  attended  with  a 
dilatation  of  the  veffels  of  the  fcrotum, 
is  known  by  the  Greek  appellations 
circocele  and  varicocele  the.  cafe  is 
defperate  and  not.10  be  undertaken. 

But 
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But  fuppofing  no  obftacle  in  the 
way  to  the  operation,  the  method  of 
doing  it  may  be  this  : — Lay  your  pa- 
tient on  a  fquare  table  of  about  three 
feet  four  inches  high,  letting  his  legs 
hang  down,  which,  as  well  as  the  reit 
of  the  body,'  muftbe  held  firm  by  the 
afliftants.  Then,  with  a  knife,  begin 
your  wound  above  the  rings  of  the 
abdominal  mufcles,  that  you  may 
have  room  afterwards  to  tie  the  vef- 
fels,  fince,  for  want  of  this  caution, 
operators  will  neceflarily  be  embar- 
raffed  in  making  the  ligature  ;  then 
carrying  it  through  the  membrana 
adipofa,  it  muft  be  continued  down- 
ward, the  length  of  it  being  in  pro- 
portion to  the  fize  of  the  tefticle.  If 
it  is  veryfmall,  it  may  be  differed 
away  without  taking  any  part  of  the 
fcrotum ;  but  I  am  not  very  fond  of 
this  method,  becanfc  fo  much  Ioofe 
flabby  Ikin  is  apt  to  form  abfcefies  af- 
terwards, and  very  frequently  grow 
callous.  If  the  tefticle,  for  inftance, 
weighs  twenty  ounces,  hiving  made 
one  incifion  about  five  inches  long, 
a  little  circularly,  begin  a  fecond  in 
the  fame  point  as  the  firft,  bringing 
it  with  an  oppofite  fwecp,  to  meet 
the  other  in  the  inferior  part,  in  fuch 
a  manner  as  to  cut  out  the  fhapcof  an 
oval,  whole  fmalleft  diameter  will  be 
two  inches.  After  this,  diffeft  away 
the  body  of  the  tumour  with  the  piece 
of  (kin  on  it  from  the  fcrotum,  firft 
taking  up  feme  of  the  blood-veflels, 
if  the  hemorrhage  is  dangerous. 
Then  pafs'a  ligature  round  the  cord, 
pretty  near  the  abdomen  ;  and  if  you 
have  fpate  between  the  ligature  and 
tefticle,  a  fecond  about  half  an  inch 
lowor,  to  make  theftoppage  of  blood 
ftill  more  fecurc.  The  ligatures  may 
bi  tied  with  what  is  called  the  fur-,- 
•g  on's  knot,  where  the  thread  is  pa^" 
e.l  through  the  ring  twice.  This 
done,  cut  off  the  tefticle  a  little  un- 
.derneath  the  fecond  ligature,  and 
pafs  a  needle  from  the  (kin  at  the 
lower  part  of  the  wound  through  ti.e 
fkin  at  the  upper  part,  in  fuch  man- 
ner a-  to  envelope  in  fome  degree  the 
found  tefticle,  which  will  greatly  fa- 
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cilitate  and  qu:aken  the  cure  }  or,  if 
one  ftitch  will  not  anfwer  the  purpofe* 
you  may  repeat  it  in  fuch  part  of  the 
wound,  where  the  fkin  on  each  fide 
lies  moft  loofe. 

The  method  I  have  here  defcribed 
is  what  I  have  moft  frequently  prac- 
tifed  ;  but  I  think  I  have  of  late  years 
performed  the  operation  with  more 
dexterity,  where  I  have  divided  the 
tefticle  from  the  cord,  before  I  had 
difleftcd  away  the  (kin  from  the  body 1 
of  the  tefticle;  for  having  had  by 
this  menns  an  opportunity  of  laving 
hold  of  its  upper  part,  I  could  fepa-> 
rate  it  from  the  fcrotum  with  much 
more  eafe  than  without  that  advan- 
tage. -'!  -  •    ■  v; 

I  once  caftrated  a  man  whofe  tefti- 
cle weighed  above  three  pounds, 
where  fome  of  the  veflels  were  fo  exv 
ccedingly  varicous  and  dilated,  as- 
nearly  to  equal  the  fize  of  the  humeral 
artery ;  however,  I  took  up  two  or 
three  of  the  moft  confiderable,  and 
purfued  the  operation,  cutting  away 
near  three-fourths  of  the  (kin,  by. 
which  means  I  avoided  a  dangerous 
eftufion,  as  by  dividing  the  veflels  be- 
fore they  were  much  ramened,  I  had 
fewer  ligatures  to  make.  The  fuccefij 
anfwereJ  the  defrgn,  and  the  patient 
furvived  the  operation  and  heaiing  of 
the  wound  ;  but  the  cancerous  hu- 
mour falling  on  his  liver  fome  time 
after,  deftroyed  him. 

In  large  tumours,  fuch  as  the  laft 
I  have  mentioned,  it  is  advifeablc  to 
cut  away  great  part  of  the  (kin  ;  for 
befides  that  the  hcomcrrhage  will  be 
much  lefs  in  this  cafe,  and  the  opera- 
tion greatly  (hortened,  the  (kin,  by 
the  great  diftenfion  having  been  ren- 
dered very  thin,  will,  great  part  oi 
it,  if  not  taken  away,  fpnacelate,  and 
the  reft  be  more  prone  to  degenerate 
into  a  cancerous  ulcer. 

It  may  be  obferved,  I  do  not,  in 
order  to  avoid  wounding  the  fperma- 
tic  veflels,  recommend  pinching  up 
the  (kin  before  the  incifion,  and  af- 
terwards thrufting  the  fingers  between 
the  membrana  cellularis  and  the  tefti- 
cle, to  tear  the  one  from  the  other  ; 
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hhe  firft  is  not  dextrous ;  and  the  other 
15  painful,;  and  both  of  them,  in  my 
ipinion,  are  calculated  to  prevent 
1  vhat  there  is  little  or  no  danger  of.' 


CHAP.  XI. 
OF  THE  PHYMOSIS; 

[THE  phymofis  fignifies  no  more 
?r    than  fuch  a  ftraightnefs  of  the 
.irepuce,  that  the  glans  cannot  be  de- 
luded ;  which,  if  it  becomes  trouble- 
come  fo  as  to  prevent  the  egrefs  of  the 
nrine,  or  conceal  under  it  chancres  of 
coul  ulcers,  quite  out  ofthe  reach  of 
rpplication>  is  to  be  cut  open.  It 
rometimes  happens  that  children  are 
i-orn  imperforate ;  in  which  cafe,  a 
,;mall  puncture,   dreffed  afterwards 
vith  a  tent,  effects  a  cure ;  but  this 
peration  is  chiefly  pradtifed  in  vene- 
ceal  cafes,  in  order  to  expofe  chari- 
rres,  either  on  the  glans,  or  within- 
.:de  the  prepuce  itielf :  and  here,  if 
vie  prepuce  is  not  very  callous  and 
nick,  a  mere  incilion  will  anfvver ; 
vhich  may  be  made  either  with  the 
I  ilfars,  or  by  flipping  a  knife  be- 
>veen  the  (kin  and  glans  to  the  very 
Ktiemity,  and  cutting  it  up.  '  The 
A  method  is  mdre'eafy  than  that  of 
le  fciffars,  but  it  is  fafer  to  make  the 
•  ound  on  one  fide  of  the  prepuce 
nan  upon  the  upper  part,  for  I  have 
metimes  feen  the  great  veffels  on  the 
Qrfum  penis  afford  a  terrible  hasmor- 
>age,  which  may  be  avoided  by  fol- 
•wingthis  rule;  though  the  prepuce 
•mains  better  fliaped  after  an  incifion 
adc  in  the  upper  part,  and  therefore 
to  be  preferred  by  thofe  who  un- 
erftand  how  to  take  up  the  veffels.— 
11  cliildrcn'it  fonietimcs  happens  that 
e  prepuce  becomes  very  much  con- 
tacted ;  and  in  that  cafe,  it  is  acci- 
mtally  flibjeft  to  flight  inflamrria-" 
)ns,  vyhich  bring  on  fome  fymptoms' 
the  flone  ;  but  the  diforder  is  al- 
ly;; removed  by  the  cure  of  the  phy- 

If  the  prepuce  be  very  large  and 
idurated,  the  opening  alone  will  not 
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fuftice,  and  it  is  more  advifeable  to 
take  away  the  callofity  by  circum- 
cifion,  which  mull  be  performed  with 
a  knife ;  and  if  the  artery  bleed  much, 
it  muft  be  taken  up  with  a  fmall needle 
and  ligature.  It  may  be  worth  re- 
marking here,  that  in  certain  phy- 
mofes,  the  prepuce  becomes  fo  thick- 
ened, artd  at  the  fame  time  fo  elon- 
gated, that  it  refembles  the  body  of 
the  penis,  and  has  led  fome  into  ti  e 
miftakc  of  fuppofing  they  had  cut  off 
a  portion  of  the  penis  itfelf,  when  it 
was  only  a  monftrous  phymofis. 


CHAP.  XII. 

OF  THE  PARAPHYMOSI.S, 

^HE  paraphymofis  is  a  difeafe  of 
the  penis,  where  the  prepuce  is 
fallen  back  from  the  glans,  and  can- 
not be  brought  forwards  to  cover  it. 
There  are  many  whofe  penis  is  natu- 
rally thus  formed,  but  without  any 
inconvenience  ;  fo  that  fince  the  time 
of  the  Romans  (fome  of  whom  thought 
it  indecent  to  have  the  glans  bare)  it 
has  not  been  ufual,  as  I  can  find,  to 
perform  any  operation  upon  that  ac- 
count ;  but  we  read  the  fevcral  pro- 
ceffes  of  it  defcribed  very  particular- 
ly by  Celfus,  who  does  not  fpeak  ot 
it  as  .an  uncommon  thing.  Molt  or* 
the  instances  of  this  diltemper  are 
owing  to  a  venereal  caufe  :  but  there 
are  fome,  where  the  prepuce  is  natu- 
rally very  tight,  which  take  their  rife 
from  a  fudden  retraction  of  it,  and 
immediate  enlargement  of  tlie  glans 
preventing  its  return.  Sometimes  it 
happens  that  the  furgeon  fuGceeds  in 
the  reduction  immediately,  by  com- 
prefling  the  extremity  of  the  penis,  at 
the  time  he  is  endeavouring  to  ad- 
vance the  prepuce;  if  he  does  not, 
let  him  keep  it  fufpended,  and  attempt 
again,  after  having  fomented,  and 
ufed  fome  emollient  applications ; 
but  if,  from  .the  contraction  belo\* 
the  corona  glanJis,  there  is  fo  great  a 
G  flriauro 
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llriclure  as  to  threaten  a  gangrene,  or 
evenif  ihe  penis  is  much  enlarged  by 
water  in  the  membraua  reticularis, 
forming  tumour.-,  called  cryftaliines, 
three  or  four  fmall  incifions  muft  be 
made  with  the  point  of  a  kneet,  into 
the  ftridture  and  csyftallines,  accord- 
ing to  the  direction  of  the  penis 
which,  in  the  firft  cafe,  will  fet  free 
the  obftruction,  and  in  the  oiher  eva- 
cuate the  water..  The  manner  of 
drefsing  afterwards,  muft  be  with  fo- 
mentations, digpllfvcs,  ami  the  the- 
naca  Londinenfis  over  the  pledgets. 


CHAP.  XIII. 
OF  THE  PARACENTESIS. 

' JTIIS  operation  is  an  opening  made. 

into  the  abdomen,  in  order  to 
<!mpty  any  quantity  of  extravafated 
water,  collected  in  fhat  (pedes  of 
dropfy  calPcd  the  afcites ;  but  as  there 
is  much  more  difficulty  in  learning 
when  to  perform,  than  how  to  per- 
form it,  and  indeed  in  fomc  inftances 
Requires  the  niccft  judgement,  I  (Tiall 
endeavour  to  fpecify  the  diftinifh'ons- 
which  render  the  undertaking  more  or 
lefs  proper. 

There  are  but  two  kinds  of  dropfy, 
the  anafarca,  called  alfo  lcucophleg- 
inHcy,  When  the  extravafed  water 
fwims  in  the  cells  of  the.  mcmbrana 
adipofa  :  and  the  afcites,  when  the 
Water  poflVfTes  the  cavity  of  the  abdo- 
men :  in  the  fait  kiii'd,  the  water  is 
clear  and  h'rrrpid,  but  in  fhefeccrtd, 
a  little  grofl'er,  very  often  gelatinous 
rfnd  corrupted,  and  fomcrimes  even 
mixed  with  uYflvy  concretions.  I  do 
not  mention  the  tympany,  or  flatulent 
dropfy  of"  the  abdomen  ;  nor  have  I, 
in  the  chapter  of  Hernias,  fpoke  of 
the  hernia  ventofa,  it  bc'w.'*  certain 
that  tlie  afcites  -icid  bubonocele,  have 
generally  been  rrr?rtaken  for  thofc  dif- 
eai'es;  though  there  are  fome  few  in- 
ffanccs  where  an  enormous  tumour  of 
$e  abdomen  ajifes  from  ex.c${fi.ye 
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flatulencies,  and  diflenfions  of  the-  inv 
teftines. 

It  is  of  no  grearconfequence  in  the? 
practice  of  phyfic  orfurgery,  whether' 
the'  water  is  difcharged  by  a  ruptured 
of  the  lymphatics,  or  a  tranfidation 
through  the  pores  of  their  relaxed 
coats,  fincv;  the  fadl  is  efta  ilifhed, 
that  they  have  a;  power  (bmetimes  of* 
abforbihg  the  fluid,  lying  thus  loofe, 
and  conveying' it  into  the  courfe  of 
the  circulation;  after  which,  it  is 
often  totally  carried  off  by  fomtf 
emunftory  of  the  body.  The  great 
difpofition  there  is  in  nature  to  fix 
upon  the  kidneys  and  glands  of  the 
interlines  for  this  end,,  has  put  phy- 
ficiiins  upon  promoting  it  by  cathar- 
tics and  diuretics,  which  fometimesn 
entirely  carry  off  the  -diftempcr.  If 
any  one  fhould  doubt  of  the  poiTibility 
of  a  cure  when  the  water  is  extrava- 
fated, let  hinv  injeft  through  a  final! 
opening  into  the  thorax-  or  abdomen 
of  a  dog,  a  pint  of  warm  water,  ana 
upon  diflechon  fome  few  hours  afters 
he  (hall  not  find  one  drop  left  there^ 
which  puts  out  of  difpute  this  power 
of  abforption;  but  indeed,  though  wq 
do  not  much  attend  to  it,,  it  is  by 
this  very  aft  the  circulation  is  carried 
on  regularly,  with  refpeft  to  fome, 
if  not  all  thefecretions,  which  would, 
overload  their  receptacles  if  theyj 
were  not  thus  taken  up  again.  The 
example  fcrvhfg  for  illuftration,  maw 
be  the  citculatiorj  of  the  aqueous  hu-^ 
mour  of  the  eye,  which  no  ont| 
queflions  is  an  extravafafed  fluid. 

The  operation  of  tapping  is  feldorr^ 
the  cu:e  of  the  diltemcer:  but  drop-j 
(ies,  which  are  the  ceniequence  of  a- 
mere  hnpcvcriilunent  of  the  blood ,  ansj 
lefs  likeiy"to  return  than  thofe  whic 
are  owing  to  any*  previous  difordcr  o 
the  liver ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon^ 
for  dropfies  that  follow  agues,  ha> 
rribrrhages,  and  diarrhoeas,  to  d" 
well  ;  whereas  in  fuch  as  are  compli 
cated  with  a  fchirrous  liver,  there 
Hardly  an  example  of  a  cure. 

The  water  floating  in  the  belly  Ts^ 
by  jifrfluftuation,  to  determine  whe, 
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■"Tier  tTie  operation  be  advifeable  ;  for 
■rf,  by  laying  one  hand  on  any  part  of 
jl  he  abdomen,  you  cannot  feel  an 
B-ndulation  fro  n  linking  on  an  oppo- 
Ifite  part  with  the  other,  it  is  to  be 
Hirefumed  there  will  be  fome  obfticle 
Bio  the  evacuation.    It  fometimes  hap- 
Boens  that  a  great  quantity,  or  alnraft 
E ml II  tlie  water,  is  contained  in  little 
[■Madder^,  adhering  to  the  liver  and 
Hihe  furfaccof  the  peritonaeum,  known 
rl>y  the  name  of  hydatids,  and  the  reft 
M>!>f  it  in  differs  nt-fized  ones,  from  the 
■degree  of  a  lyd  itid,  to  the  fize  of  a 
ftldobe  huldirg  half  a  pint,  or  a  pint 
mi£  water.    r>  his  is  called  the  encylled 
lllropfy,  and  from  the  iinallnefs  of  its 
fcylts,  makes  the  operation  ufedefs, 
Rout  is"  not  difficult  to  be  uiftinguifh- 
Icd,"  becaufe  there  is  not  a  fluctuation 
ftifrthe  watei:;  unlefs  it  is  complicated 
m  vith  an  exti  avafation. 

When  the  fluctuation  is  hardly 
leerceptible  (except  the  teguments  of 
llhe  abdomen  are  very  much  thickened 
Iny  an  anafaica)  in  all  probability  the 
liltrid  is  geh.tinous.  I  have  bad  in- 
liances,  where  it  was  too  vifcid  to 
laafs  through  a  common  trocar,  on 
Itfhich  account  it  is  proper  to  be  fur- 
prfhed  with  -a -couple,  of  the  fize  de- 
licribed  in  the  copper-plate.  -I  onee 
Lapped  a  perfon  when  the  flwid  would 
[not  pafs  even  through  the  l?.rge  one.; 
i'o  to  eafe  him  from  the  diftenfion  he 
zabonred  urder,  I  dilated  the  orifice 

vith  a  large  fponge-tent,  and  afte-r- 
»vatds  extracted  a  prodigious  quantity 
of  diftinct  c.  n.retcd 'hydatids,  differ- 

ngin  nothing,  as  I -could  difcover, 
Worn  the  natyre  of  a  polypus  formed 
cn  the  nofe. 

There  is  another  kind  of  dropfy, 
Which  for  the  moft  part  forbids  the 
operation,  and  is  peculiar  jto  women, 
being  fcai .  d  in  the  body  of  one  or 
bboth  ovarii  s.  There  is,  I  believe.,  no 
example  01  this  fpecies,  but  what  mav 
t be  known  !  y  thehardnefs  and  irro- 
tguiarity  of  £>,e  tumour  ©f  tlie  abdo- 
men, whidh  is  nearly  uniform  in  the 
othor  cafe> 

.When  ;he  ovary  is  drppfical,  the 
flitter  is  generally  depofited  in  a  great 
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.number  of  cells  formed  in  the  body 
of  it,  which  circumftance  makes  the 
fluctuation  infeniible,  and  the  perfo- 
ration ufelefs;  tho'  fometimes  there 
are  only  one  or  two  cells,  in  which 
cafe,  if  the  ovary  is  greatly  magni- 
fied, the  undulation  Will  be  readily 
felt,  and  the  operation  be  advifeable; 
I  once  lapped  a  gentlewoman  ia  this 
circumftance,  whofe  ovary,  upon  the 
puncture,  yielded  but  half  a  pint  of 
warar-  but  being  ftill  perfuaded,  by. 
the  feel,  .that  there  was  a  large  cyft,  I 
tapped  her  in  another  part,  and  drew 
away  near  a  gaH»B.    I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity,  after  her  death,  to  be  con- 
vinced of  this  fa£t,  by  examining  the 
body.. 

When  the  afoites  and  anafarca  are 
complicated,  it  is  feldom  proper  to 
perform  the  operation,  fince  the  water 
*nay  be  much  more  effectually  evacu- 
ated by  fcarincations  in  the  legs  than 
by  tapping. 

Upon  the  fuppofirion  nothing  for- 
bids the  extraction  ®f  the  water,  the 
manner  of  operating  is  this  : — Having 
placed  the  patient  in  a  chair  of  a  con- 
venient height,  let  him  join  his  hands 
fo  as  to  prefs  upon  his  ftomach  ;  then 
dipping  the  trocar  in  oil,  you  itab  it 
fuudenly  through  the  teguments,  and 
withdrawing  the  perforator,  leave  the 
waters  to  empty  by  tlie  canula.;  the 
abdomen  being,  when  rilled,  ia  the 
circumftance  of  a  bladder  diftended 
.with  a  fluids  would  make  it,  indiffe- 
rent where  to  wound.;  but  the  appre- 
henfion  of  hurting  the  liver,  if  it  be 
much  enlarged,  has  induced  operators 
rather  to  choofe  the  left  tide,  and  ge- 
nerally in  that  part  which  is  about 
three  inches  obliquely  below  the  na»- 
-veL  If  the  navel  protubemtes,  yon 
may  make  a  fmall  puncture  with  a 
lancet  through  the  {kio,  and  the  wa- 
ters will  be  readily  voided  by  that 
orifice,  without  any  danger  of  a  he»- 
nia  fuccceding,  as  is  apprehended  by 
.many  writers ;  though  it  fhould  be 
•careful*/  attended  to,  whether  the 
protuberance  is  formed  by  tlie  water 
or  an  exomphalos,  in  which  latter 
.cafe  the  infeuine  would  be  wounded. 
G  z  anj$ 
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and  not  without  the  greateft  dan- 
ger. 

The  furgeon  neither  in  opening 
wjth  the  lancet,  nor  perforating  with 
the  trocar,  need  fear  injuring  the  in- 
teftines,  unlefs  there  is  but  little 
water  in  the  abdomen,  fince  they  are 
too  much  confined  by  the  mefentery, 
tp  come  within  reach  of  danger  from 
thefe  inftruments;  but  it  fometimes 
happens,  that  when  the  water  is  almoft 
all  emptied,  it  is  fuddenly  Hopped  by 
the  inteftine  or  omentum  prefsing 
againft  the  end  of  the  canula;  in 
which  cafe  you  may  pulh  them  away 
with  a  probe.  During  the  evacuation, 
your  afliftants  mull  keep  prefsing  on 
each  fide  of  the  abdomen,  with  a 
force  equal  to  that  of  the  waters  ber 
fore  contained  there ;  for  by  neg- 
lecting this  rule,  the  patient  will  be 
apt  to  fall  into  fainting*,  from  the 
weight  on  the  great  veflels  of  the 
abdomen  being  taken  off,  and  the 
finking  of  the  diaphragm  fuccecding, 
in  confequence  of  which,  more  blood 
flowing  into  the  inferior  veflels  than 
ufua!,  leaves  the  fuperior  ones  of  a 
fudden  too  empty,  and  thus  inter- 
rupts the  regular  progrefs  of  the  circu- 
lation. To  obviate  this  inconve- 
nience, the  compreflion  mud  not  only 
be  made  with  the  hands  during  the 
operation,  but  be  afterwards  con- 
tinued, by  fwathing  the  abdomen 
with  a  roller  of  flannel,  about  eight 
yards  long,  and  five  inches  broad, 
beginning  at  the  bottom  of  the  belly, 
fo  that  the  inteftines  may  be  boren  up 
againft  the  diaphragm :  you  may 
change  the  roller  every  day,  till  the 
third  or  fourth  day,  by  which  time 
the  fevcral  parts  will  have  acquired 
their  due  tone.  For  the  dreffing,  a 
piece  of  dry  lint  and  plaftcr  fuihee ; 
put  between  the  Ikin  and  roller,  it 
rnay  l)c  proper  to  lay  a  double  fla'nnel 
a  foot  fquare,  dipped  in  brandy  or 
fpirits  of  wine. 

This  operation,  though  it  docs  not 
often  abfolutely  cure,  yet  it  fome- 
times preferves  life  a  great  many 
years,  and  even  a  pleafant  one,  efpo- 
cially  if  the  waters  have  been  long 
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collecting.  I  have  known  feveral  inJ 
ftances  of  people  being  tapped  once  aj 
month,  for  many  years,  who  felt  noj 
diforder  in  the  intervals,,  till  toward^ 
the  time  of  the  operation,  when  thef 
diftenfion  grew  painful ;  and  there 
are  inftances,  where  the  patient  ha$' 
not  rclapfed  after  it.  Upon  the  whole, 
there  is  fo  little  pain  or  danger  in  the 
operation,  that,  in  confideration  o£ 
the  great  benefits  fometimes  received 
from  it,  I  cannot  but  recommend  it 
as  exceedingly  ufeful. 


PLATE  III. 

The  Explanation. 

A.  A  trocar  of  the  moft  convent* 
ent  fize  for  emptying  the  abdomens 
when  the  water  is  not  gelatinous.  9 
is  here  repiefented  with  the  perforator* 
in  the  canula,  juft  as  it  is  placed  when 
we  perform  the  operation. 

Ji.  The  canula  of  a  large  trocar, 
which  I  have  recommended  in  cafes 
where  the  water  is  gelatinous, 

C.  The  perforator  of  the  large 
trocar. 

The  handle  of  the  trocar  is  gene^ 
rally  made  of  wood,  the  canula  or 
iilvei,  and  the  perforator  of  fteel^ 
great  care  fliould  be  taken  by  the 
makers  of  this  inftrument,  that  the 
perforator  mould  exactly  fill  up  the 
cavity  of  the  canula  ;  for.  unlefs  the; 
extremity  of  the  canula  lies  quitq 
clofe  and  fmooth  on  the  perforators 
the  introduction  of  it  into  the  abdo- 
men will  be  very,  painful :  to  make  it 
flip  in  more  eafily,  the  edge  of  th<$ 
extremity  of  the  canula  fnould  be  thinj 
and  lharp  ;  and  I  would  recommend,; 
that  the  canula  be  ftcel,  for  the  fib-cr- 
one being  of  two  foft  a  metal,  be- 
comes jagged  or  bruifed  at  its  ex- 
tremity with  very  little  ufe.  After* 
the  operation,  the  canula  muft  be 
wiped  clean  and  dry,  by  drawing 
flip  or  two  of  .flannel .  through  it* 
otherwife,  when  the  perforator  is  pun 
into  it,  they  will  both  grow  rufty. 
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Operations 
CHAP.  XIV. 

OF  THE  FISTULA  IN  ANO. 

f"pHE  fiftula  in  ;mo,  without  any 
l  regard  to  the  ftricl:  definition  of 
the  word,  is  generally  underftood  to 
be  an  abfeefs,  running  upon  or  into 
the  inteftinum  rectum ;  though  an 
abfeefs  in  this  part,  when  once  rup- 
tured, does  generally,  if  neglected, 
grow  callous  in  its  cavity  and  edges, 
and  becomes  at  laft  what  is  properly 
called  a  fiftula. 

That  the  anus  is  fo  often  expofed 
to  this  malady,  in  any  crifis  of  the 
conftitution,  is  chiefly  afcribed  to 
the  depending  lituation  of  the  part; 
but  what  very  much  conduce  to  it 
likewife,  are  the  great  quantities  of 
fat  furrounding  the  rectum,  and  the 
.preffure  the  hasmorrhoidal  veffels  are 
liable  to,  which  being  fuftajned  upon 
very  loofe  membranes,  will  be  lefs 
able  to  refill:  any  effort  that  nature 
fliall  exert,  to  fling  off  a  furcharge  ; 
and  from  one  ftep  to  another,  that  is, 
from  inflammation  to  fuppuration, 
.lead  on  to  the  diftemper  we  are  treat- 
ing of.  That  the  fat  is  the  proper 
fubject  of  abfceffes,  may  be  learned 
from  an  inflammation  of  the  fkin  af- 
fecting the  membrana  adipofa,  and 
producing  matter  there ;  in  which 
•cafe  a  fuppuration  frequently  runs 
from  cell  to  cell,  and  in  a  few  days, 
Jays  bare  a  great  quantity  of  flefh 
underneath,  without  affecting  the  flefli 
•itfelf :  nay,  I  think  it  may  be  doubted, 
whether  in  thofe  abfceffes  which  are 
efteemed  fuppurations  of  the  mufcles, 
the  inflammation  and  matter  are  not 
abfolutely  firft  formed  in  this  mem- 
brane, where  it  is  infinuated  in  the 
interfaces  of  their  fibres. 

The  piles,  which  are  little  tumours 
formed  about  the  verge  of  the  anus, 
immediately  within  the  membrana  in- 
terna of  the  rectum,  do  fometimes 
fuppurate,  and  become  the  fore- 
runners of  a  large  abfeefs  ;  alfo  ex- 
ternal injuries  here,  as  in  every  other 
.  part  of  the  body,  may  produce  it  ; 
put  from  whatever  caufe  the  abfeefs 
iiffic,  the  maimer  of  operating  uppn 
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it  will  beVcording  to  the  nature  and 
direction  of  its  cavity. 

If  the  furgcon  have  the  firft  manage- 
ment of  the  abfeefs,  and  there  appear 
an  external  inflammation  upon  one 
fide  of  the  buttock  only  ;  after  hav- 
ing waited  for  the  proper  maturity, 
let  him  with  a  knife  make  an  incifion 
the  whole  length  of  it ;  and  in  all 
probability,  even  though  the  bladder 
be  affected,  the  largenefs  of  the 
wound,  and  the  proper  application 
of  doffils  lightly  preffed  in,  will  pre- 
vent the  putrefaction  of  the  inteftine, 
and  make  the  cavity  fill  up  like  im- 
pofthumations  of  other  parts. 

If  the  finus  be  continued  to  the 
other  buttock,  alinoft  furrounding 
the  inteftine ;  the  whole  courfe  of  it 
muft  be  dilated  in  like  manner  ;  fince 
in  fuch  fpongy  cavities,  a  generation 
of  flefli  cannot  be  procured  but  by 
large  openings  ;  whence  alfo,  if  the 
fkin  is  very  thin,  lying  loofe  and 
flabby  over  the  fmus,  it  is  abfolutely 
neceffary  to  cut  it  quite  away,  or  the 
patient  will  be  apt  to  fink  under  the 
difcharge,  which  in  the  circumftance 
here  defenbed,  is  fometimes  ex- 
ceffive.  By  this  method,  which  can- 
not be  too  much  recommended,  it  is 
amazing  how  happy  the  event  is  likely 
to  be ;  whereas,  from  neglecting  it, 
and  trufting  only  to  a  narrow  open- 
ing, if  the  difcharge  do  not  deftroy 
the  patient,  at  leaft  the  matter  by 
being  confined  corrupts  the  gut,  and} 
irifinuatihg  itfelf  about  it,  forms 
many  other  channels,  which  running 
in  various  directions,  often  baffle  an 
operator,  and  have  been  the  caufe  of 
a  fiftula  being  fo  generally  efteemed^ 
very  difficult  of  cuie. 

Here  I  have  confidered  the  impoft- 
humation  as  poffefflng  a  great  part  of 
the  buttock  ;  but  it  more  frequently 
happens,  that  the  matter  points  with 
a  fmall  extent  of  inflammation  on  the 
fkin,  and  the  direction  of  the  Anus- 
is  even  with  the  gut:  In  this  cafe„ 
having  made  a  pucture,  you  may 
with  a  probe  learn  if  it  has  penetrated 
into  the  inteftine,  by  paffing  your 
finger  up  it,  and  feeling  the  probe  in- 
troduced 
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troduced  through  the  wound  into 
its  cavity  :  tliough  for  the  moft  part, 
5:t  may  be  known  by  a  difcharge  of 
matter  from  the  anus.  When  this  is 
the  ftate  of  the  fiftula,  there,  is  no 
helitntion  to  be  made ;  but  immedi- 
ately putting  one  blade  of  the  fciffars 
up  the  gut,  and  the  other  up  the 
wound,  fnip  the  whole  length  of  it. 
This  procefs  is  as  advifeable  when 
the  inteftine  is  not  perforated,  if  the 
finus  is  narrow,  and  runs  upon  or 
very  near  it ;  for  if  the  abfeefs  be 
tented,  which  is  the  only  way  of 
drefsing  it  while  the  external  orifice 
is  fmall,  as  I  have  here  fupj-ofed,  it 
•will  lmoft  certainly  grow  callous ; 
fo  that  the  fureft  means  of  cure  wjjl 
be  opening  the  g.ui,  that  proper  appli- 
cations  may  be  laid  to  the  bottom  of 
the  wound.  Hov^ever,  it  fhould  be 
well  attended  to,  that  fome  finufes 
pretty  near  the  inteftine  neither  run 
into  nor  upon  it,  in  which  cafe  they 
muft  be  opened,  according  to  rhc 
courfe  of  their  penetration.  There 
arc  abundance  of  inftances,  where  the 
inteftine  is  fo  much  ulcerated,  as  to 
give  free  iflue  to  the  matter  of  the  ab- 
icefs  by  the  anus  ;  but  I  believe  there 
are  none  where  there  is  not,  by  the 
^hinnefs  and  difcolouration  of  the 
ikin,  or  an  induration  to  be  perceived 
through  the  ficin,  fome  mark  of  its 
direction;  which,  if  difcovered,  may 
be  opened  into  with  a  lancet,  and 
then  it  becomes  the.fame  cafe  as  if  the 
matter  had  fairly  pointed. 

Jf  the  finufes  info  and  about  the 
■gut  are  not  complicated  with  an  in- 
duration, and  you  can  fellow  their 
courfe,  the  mere  opening  with  fcif- 
fars, or  a  knife  guided  on  a  director, 
will  fometimes  fuffice ;  but  it  is  ge- 
nerally fafer  to  cut  the  piece  of  flelh, 
furrounded  by  thefe  incj lions,  quite 
away  ;  and  when  it  is  callous,  abfo- 
Jutely  neceflary,  orthecallofities  muft 
fee  wafted  afterwards  by  efcharotjc 
medicines,  which  is  a  tedious  and 
•cruel  method  of  cure. 

When  the  fiftula  is  of  long  (landing, 
and  we  have  choice  of  time  for  open- 
ing it,  a  doie  of  rhubarb  the  day  be- 
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fore  the  operation  will  be  very  Con- 
venient, as  it  not  only  will  empty  the 
bowels  but  alfo  prove  an  aftringent 
for  a  while,  and  prevent  the  mifchief 
of  removing  the  drefsings  in  order  to 
go  to  ftool. 

It  fometimes  happens  that  the  ori- 
fices are  fo  fmall,  as  not  to  admit  the 
entrance  of  the  fciffars;  in  which 
cafe,  fponge-tents  muft  be  employed 
for  their  dilatation. 

In  performing  thefe  operations  on 
the  anus,  I  do  not  think  in  genera! 
any  inftrument  fo  handy  as  a  knife 
and  fciffars;  almoft  all  the  others 
which  have  been  invented  to  facili- 
tate the  work,  are  not  only  difficult 
to  manage,  but  more  painful  to 
the  patient^  however,  in  thofe  in- 
ftances where  the  fiftula  is  very  nar- 
row, and  opens  into  the  inteftines, 
juft  within  the  verge  of  the  &nys,  the 
fyringotomy  may  be  ufed  with  ad- 
vantage ;  but  where  the  opening  into? 
the  gut  is  high,  it  cannot  be  employ- 
ed without  giving  great  pain.  I  do 
not  caution  agaiuft  cutting  the  whole 
length  of  the  .fj-hincler,  experience 
having  (hewn  it  may  be  done  with  lit- 
tle danger  of  an  incontinence  of  ex- 
crement ;  and  in  f  aft  the  mufcle  is  fo 
fhort,  that  it  muft  generally  be  cut 
through  in  dilatations  of  the  inteftine. 

The  worft  fpecics  of  fiftula  is  that 
communicating  with  the  urethra,  and 
fometimes  (through  the  proftate 
gland)  with  the  bladder  itfelt.  This 
generally  takes  its  rife  from  a  former 
gonorrhoea,  and  appears  externally 
firft  inperinffio,  and  afterwards  in- 
c rcafing  more  towards  the  anus,  and 
even  fometimes  into  the  groin,  burfts 
out  in  various  orifices  through  the 
fkin,  which  foon  becomes  callous  and 
rotten  ;  and  the  urine,  pafsing  partly 
through  thefe  orifices,  will  often  ex- 
cite as  much  pain,  and  of  the  fame 
kind,  as  a  ftonein  the  bladder. 

This  fpt  cies  of  fiftula  taking  its 
rife  from  ftrictures  of  the  urethra,  is 
only  manageable  by  the  bougie  '.  for 
fo  long  as  the  urethra  is  obftrucled, 
the  cure  of  the  fiftula  will  be  imper- 
fect ;  but  if  the  canal  be  opened  by 
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itfliis  application,  it  is  amazing  what 
lobftinate  indurations  and  foul  linufcs 
'  will  in  confequence  difappear ;  though 

there  are  fome  lb  callous  and  rotten  as 
i  to  demand  the   knife  and  flcilful 

drefsings,  notwithstanding  the  urethra 
ilbould  be  dilated  by  the  ufc  of 
I  bougies. 

CHAP.  XV. 

OF  THE    PUNCTURE  OF  THE 
PERINEUM. 

'P'HIS  operation  is  performed  when 
the  bladder  is  under  fuch  a  fup- 
prcfllon  of  urine  as  cannot  be  relieved 
by  any  gentler  methods,  nor  by  rea- 
fon  of  the  obit  ruction  in  its  neck,  or 
the  urethra,  will  admit  of  the  intro- 
duction of  the  cathetc  r.  The  manner 
of  doing  it,  as  defcribed  by  molt 
writers,  is  by  pulhing  a  common 
trocar  from  the  place  where  the  ex- 
ternal wound  in  the  old  way  of  cutting 
is  made,  into  the  cavity  cf  the  blad- 
der, and  fo  procuring  the  ifl"ue  of  the 
water  through  the  canula ;  but  others, 
refining  upon  this  practice,  have  order- 
ed an  incifion  to  be  carried  on  from 
the  fame  part  into  the  bladder,  and 
then  to  infinuate  the  canula.  But  in 
my  opinion,  both  the  methods  are  to 
be  rejected,  in  favour  of  an  opening 
a  little  above  the  os  pubis ;  forbefides 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  guide  the  in- 
ftrument  through  the  pro.tate  gland 
into  the  bladder,  the  neceffity  of  con- 
tinuing it,  in  a  part  already  very  much 
inflamed  and  thickened,  feldom  fails 
to  do  mifchief,  and  even  to  produce 
a  mortification. 

Some  time  fince,  a  gentlewoman 
complained  of  a  difficulty  in  making 
water,  which  me  voided  by  drops 
with  exceflive  pain;  and  foon  after, 
the  urinary  paflagc  became  totalivob- 
llruftcd.  Having  in  vain  attempted 
to  pafs  the  fmalleft  catheter  I  could 
get,  I  introduced  my  finger  into  the 
vagina,  and  felt  a  very  hard  tumour 
about  the  neck  of  the  bladder  :  the 
patient  had  not  voided  any  water  for 
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five  days,  and  being  in  the  utffloft 
agony,  and*  as  we  judged,  within  a 
few  hours  of  dying,  J  put  in  practice 
the  incifion  above  the  os  pubis, 
making  the  wound  of  the  Ikin  about 
two  inches  long,  and  that  of  the 
bladder  about  half  an  inch  :  having 
emptied,  by  this  means,  a  prodigious 
quantity  of"  water,  I  kept  the  orifice 
open  with  a  hollow  tent,  till  fuch  time 
as  the  tumour  fubfided,  which,  with 
proper  medicines,  it  did  by  degrees  \ 
and  in  about  fix  weeks  the  water  came 
the  right  way,  aild  fome  time  after 
lhe  recovered  perfect  health.  I  have 
lately  practifed  'a  method  ftill  more 
eafy  both  tc  the  patient  and  the  ope- 
rator, which  coiififts  only  in  empty- 
ing the  biadder  with  a  common  tro- 
car, and  (lopping  the  canula  with  a . 
little  cork,  which  is  afterwards  to  be 
taken  out,  as  often  as  the  patient  has 
occafion  to  u  rine.  The  canula  is  to 
be  continued  in  the  bladder  till  fuch 
time  as  the  perfon  finds  he  can  void, 
his  urine  by  the.  natural  paifage. 

In  this  operation,  the  abdomen 
ought  to  be  perforated  about  two 
inches  above  the  os  pubis ;  and  if  the 
patient  be  fat,  the  trocar  mould  pene- 
trate two  inches,  otherwife,  an  inch 
and  a  half  will  be  fufficient.  This 
precaution  is  of  gseat  importance,  for 
I  have  feen  an  example,  where  the 
trocar  being  introduced  nearer  to  the. 
os  pubis,  the  extremity  of  it  prefTed 
upon  the  lower  portion  of  the  blad- 
der, and  in  a  tew  days  made  a  paf- 
fage  into  the  rectum. 


CHAP.  XVI. 

OF    THE  STONE". 

QTON  Y  concretions  ate  a  difeafe  in*. 

cident  to  feVcral  parts  of  the  body^ 
but  I  lhall  treat  only  of  thofe  formed 
in  the  kidneys  and  bladder  :  hitherto 
there  has  never  been  given  any  fatis- 
factory  account  -of  the  caufes  of  this 
concreting  difpofition  in,  the  fluids; 
and  though  there  may  be  fome  pro- 
priety in  cos^idering  the  fand  of 

prjne, 
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urine,  in  the  fame  light  as  the  tartar 
of  wine,   from  their   fimilitude  in 
feveral  experiments,  yet  we  cannot 
infer  from  thence,  what  does  imme- 
diately produce  it ;  at  lcaft,  it  is  not 
with  any  certainty  to  be  imputed  to  a 
particular  diet  or  climate,  which, 
however,  are  the  caufes  commonly 
affigned ;   fince  we  fee  that  in  all 
countries,  and  among  all  ranks  of 
people,  as  much  among  the  fober  as  • 
the  luxurious,  the  ftone  is  a  frequent 
dittemper :   and   though   the  great 
numbers  cut  at  the  hofpitals  of  Paris, 
where  the  water  of  the  Seine  is  fo  re- 
markable for  its  quantity  of  ftone, 
leans  to  favour  theopinior  of  its  being 
generated  by  particular  fluids  received 
into  the  blood,  yet  I  believe,  upon 
enquiry,  this  famous  inftance  will  not 
appear  conclufive,  fince  moft  of  thofe 
patients  come  from  the  provinces,  or 
diftant  villages,  where  the  water  is  not 
drank  ;  and  as  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris  itfelf,  by  what  I  was  able  to 
learn  of  the  furgcons  there,  the  num- 
ber of  thofe  afflicted  with  the  ftone 
among  them,  is  prctry  nearly  in  the 
fame  proportion  as  in  London  :  from 
which  confiderations,  and  the  circum- 
ftance  of  fo  many  more  children  hav- 
ing the  (lone  than  men,  one  would  he 
inclined  to  think  the  difpofition  is 
much  oftener  born  with  us,  th  in  ac- 
quired by  any  external  means.  I  once 
jaw  a  ftone  in  the  kidney  of  a  foetus, 
at  the  term  of  feven  months  growth, 
which,  had  it  lived,  was  two  months 
before  it  would  have  been  born. 

It  is  certain  the  urine  generally 
abounds  with  matter  proper  to  com- 
pofe  a  ftone,  and  perhaps  if  it  could 
grow  cold  in  the  bladder,  it  would 
always  depofit  the  matter  there,  as  it 
does,  on  the  fides  of  the  chamber-pot, 
though  the  coats  of  the  bladder  being 
covered  with  a  mucilage,  makes  them, 
more  unfit  than  the  fides  of  the  pot, 
to  attract  the  ftony  particles ;  but  we 
fee  when  once  a  hard  body  is  infinu- 
ated  into  the  bladder,  it  feldorn  fails 
to  -become  the  nucleus  of  a  ftone, 
yhethcr  it  be  a  large  piece  of  gravel, 
a  needle,  a- bullet, 'or  any  other  firm 
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extraneous  fubftance,  even  grurriodi' 
blood. 

From  the  monftrous  increafe  of 
fome  ftones  in  a  ihort  time,  and  the 
cefiation  of  growth  for  many  years  of 
others,'  we  may  be  perfuaded  that  the 
cenftftution  varies   exceedingly  at 
different  times,  with  regard  to  thefe 
ftony  feparations ;  and  from  the  ap- , 
pea  ranees  of  moft  ftones,  when  art- 
fully fawed  through,  we  may  gather' 
that  this  variation   of  conftitution 
does  not  ftiew  itfelf  only  in  the  quan-f 
tity  of  gravel  added  to  the  ftone,  but 
the  quality  of  it  alfo  ;  fo  that  a  red 
uniform  ftone  of  an  inch  diameter, 
may  perhaps,  at  half  that  fize,  have 
been  a  fmooth  white  one;  at  a  quar-' 
ter,  a  brown  mulberry  one  ;  and  fo 
on,  at  different  times,  altering  in  it» 
fpecies.    Hence  (from  the  appofition' 
of  differently-coloured  gravel)  arifes' 
for  the  moft  part  the  laminated  ap- 
pearance of  a  ftone  ;  though  fome- 
times  the  laminx  are  very  nearly  of 
the  fame  colour  and  compofition ;  and 
in  tTiis  cafe,  their  formation  feems 
to  be  owing  to  the  want  of  accretion ' 
in  the  ftope  for  a  certain  time, 
during  which>itsfurface,  by  rubbingr 
atrainlt  the  coats  of  the  bladder,  and 
its  attrition  from  the  ftream  of  urine, 
becomes  fmooth  and  compact;  fo 
that  when  more  frelh  loofe  gravel  ad- 
heres to  it,  its  different  denfity  in  that 
part  will  neceffarily  make  the  ftreaks 
we  fee  in  a  fection  of  the  ftone,  which 
are  only  the  external  furfaces  of  each 
lamina. 

That  the  ceafing  to  grow  gives 
them  this  laminated  form,,  and  not 
any  particular  difpofition  in  fand  to 
fhoot  intp  fuch  a  fhape,  is  prqbable 
from  the  examination  of  fome  other 
ftones,  in  which  a  great  quantity' of 
gravel  is  firft  collected  without  any 
nucleus,  into  a  fpongy  uniform  mafs, 
and  after  that  is  covered  with  feveral 
laminx. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  ftones  fo  ge- 
nerally form  in  the  kidneys,  fince  the 
difpofition  of  the  urine  will  naturally 
(hew  itfelf  as  foon  as  it  is  feparatcd 
into  the  pelvis,  that  is,  the  ftony 

particles 
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particles  having  as  ftrong  an  endeavour 
K>  unite  with  one  another  in  the  kid- 
ceys  as  the  bladder,  will  confequently, 
rrom  meeting  firft  there,  generally 
rroduce  gravel  and  ftone  in  that  part; 
lay,  I  have  found  by  opening  the 
lidneys  of  calculous  people,  that 
oone  is  formed  even  earlier  than  I 
lave  here  fuggefted,  for  in  them  the 
libuli  belliniani  were  full  of  gravel. 

Small  ftones  and  gravel  are  fre- 
quently voided  without  pain ;  but 
wmetimes  they  collect:  and  become 
e;ry  large  in  the  kidneys  ;  in  which 
life,  a  fit  of  the  ftone  in  that  part  is 
Me  cure,  from  the  inflammation  and 
aain  occafioning  convuliive  twitches, 
Ihich  at  laft  expel  them  :  but  in  this 
iifeafe,  the  patient  is  very  much  re- 
reved  by  feveral  kinds  of  remedies, 
i.,ch  as  the  mucilaginous,  the  fapo- 
jiceous,  &c.  fome  of  which  lubricate, 
vid  others  both  lubricate  and  ftimu- 
tate.  The  fand  in  paffing  through  the 
nreters,  is  very  much  forwarded  by 
we  force  of  the  urine,  which  is  fo 
jjnfiderable-,  that  I  have  feen  a  ftone 
uat  was  obftructed  in  the  ureter  in 
ss  firft  formation,  perforated  quite 
mrough  its  whole  length,  and  form  a 
irrge  channel  for  the  ftream  of  urine. 
The  ureters  being  very  narrow,  as 
mey  run  over  the  pfoas  mufcle,  and 
ifo  at  their  entrance  into  the  blad- 
r;r,  make  the  movement  of  the  ftone 
;ery  painful  and  difficult  in  thofe 
airts  :  but  there  is  feldom  fo  much 
<ouble  after  the  firft  fit;  for  when 
race  they  have  been  dilated,  they  ge- 
firally  continue  fo  5  I  have  often  feen 
nem  as  big  as  a  man's  finger,  but 
mey'  have  been  found  much  largen 
\Vhen  once  a  ftone  has  acquired  a 
uioderate  fize  in  the  bladder,  it 
ffually  occafions  the  following  com- 
Uaints ;  frequent  inclination  to  make 

ater,  exceffivepainin  voidingit  drop 
vy  drop,  and  fometimes  a  fudden 
(oppage  of  it,  if  difcharged  in  a 

ream;  after  urining,  great  torture 
in  the  glans  penis,  which  lafts  one, 
wo,  or  three  minutes ;  and  in  moll 
tonftitutions,  the  violent  ftraining 
uakes  the  rectum  contract,  and  ex- 
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pel  its  excrements,  or",  if  it  be  empty, 
occafions  a  tenefmus,  which  is  fome- 
times accompanied  with  a  prolapfus 
ani ;  the  urine  is  often  tinctured  with 
blood  from  a  rupture  of  the  veffels, 
and  fometimes  pure  blood  itfelf  is 
difcharged;  fometimes  the  urine  is 
very  clear;  but  frequently  there  are 
great  quantities  of  flimy  fediment 
depofited  at  the  bottom  of  it,  which 
is  no  other,  than  a  preternatural  fepa- 
ration  of  the  mucilage  of  the  bladder, 
but  has  been  often  miftaken  for  pus ; 
whence  has  arifen  an  opinion,  that 
ulcers  of  the  bladder  are  common, 
though,  in  fact,  the  diftemper  is  very 
rare. 

Thefe  are  the  fymptoms  of  the 
ftone  in  the  bladder,  yet  by  no  mean* 
are  they  infallible  ;  fince  a  ftone  in  the 
ureter  or  kidneys;  or  an  inflammation 
of  the  bladder  from  -any  other  caufe, 
will  fometimes  produce  the  fame 
effects :  biit  if  the  patient  cannot 
urine,  except  in  a  certain  poftu re,  it 
is  almoft  a  fure  fign  the  orifice  is  ob- 
ftructed by  a  ftone  ;  if  he  finds  eafe  by 
preffing  againft  the  perinseum  with  hia 
fingers,  or  fitting  with  that  part  upon 
a  hard  body,  there  is  little  doubt  ta 
be  made  that  the  eafe  is  procured  by 
taking  off  the  weight  of  the  ftone  ; 
or  laftly,  if  with  moft  of  thefc  com- 
plaints, he  thinks  he  can  feel  it  roll 
in  his  bladder,  it  is  hardly  poflible  to 
be  miftaken ;  however,  the  only  fure 
judgement  to  be  formed,  is  from 
fearching. 

That  we  fhotlld  not  readily  dif- 
tinguifh  the  complaints  of  the  ftone 
from  many  other  affections  of  the 
bladder,  is  not  very  furprifing,  when 
we  reflect  that  a  fit  of  the  ftone  is 
nothing  but  an  inffammation  of  its 
coats,  which,  though  it  be  excited  by 
the  ftone,  requires  a  difpofition  in  the 
blood  to  produce  it ;  for  if  the  com- 
plaints in  a  fit  were  owing  to  the  im- 
mediate irritation  of  the  bladder,  i? 
fhould  follow,  that  the  ftone  being 
always  the  fame,  the  fit  would  be 
continual ;  butbefides  that  all  patients 
have  confiderable  intervals  of  eafe 
(often  of  many  months)  except  in 
'  H  thofe 
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thofe  cafes  where  the  ftone  is  either 
very  large  or  pointed,  there  arc  in- 
ftances  of  fome  few  happy  conftitu- 
tions,  where  they  have  no  pain,  even 
after  having,  for  a  certain  time,  fuf- 
fered  very  much.  < 

To  prevent  the  violence,  and  fre- 
quent returns  of  the  fits  of  the  ftone, 
bleeding  and  gentle  purging  with 
manna,  are  beneficial ;  abltaining  alfo 
from  malt -liquors,  and  excefs  of  eat- 
ing and  drinking,  is  very  ferviceable ; 
but  the  milk-diet  and  honey  are  the 
greateft  preventives,  not  only  of  in- 
flammation, but  perhaps  fometimes 
too  of  the  farther  accretion  of  the 
ftone. 

From  confidering  the  diforders  of 
the  ftone  in  this  light,  and  the  fre- 
quent intervals  of  eafe  which  happen 
without  the  afliftance  of  medicine,  we 
cannot  wonder  that  fo  many  patients 
have  believed  the  ftone  dilTolved, 
when  they  have  been  under  any  par- 
ticular regimen  ;  and  that  in  all  ages 
there  have  been  many  people  deceived 
for  a  length  of  time,  by  a  fuppofed 
diflblvcnt,  though  v-c  have  not  hither- 
to known  any  fafeone,  till  lately  that 
lime  and  foap  have  been  difcovercd  to 
have  fometimes  that  effect. 


CHAP.  XVII. 

OF  SEARCHING. 

'JT'HE  patient  being  laid  on  a  hori- 
zontal table,  with  hi?  thighs  ele- 
vated, and  a  little  extended,  pafs  the 
found  with  the  concave  part  towards 
you,  till  it  meets  with  fome  refiftance 
in  perimco,  a  little  above  the  anus ; 
then  turning  it  without  much  force, 
pulh  it  gently  on  into  the  bladder  ; 
and  if  it  meets  with  any  o'bftruclion  at 
the  neck,  raife  its  extremity  upwards, 
by  inclining  the  handle  of  it  towards 
you  ;  or  if  it  does  not  then  flip  in, 
withdraw  it  aquartcrof  an  inch,  and 
introducing  your  fore-finger  into  the 
rectum,  lift  it  up,  and  it  vvillfeldom 
fail  to  enter:  there  is  fome  art  in 
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turning  the  found  in  the  proper  place  ! 
of  the  urethra,  which  furgebns  notfl 
verfed  in  this  operation,  cannot  fo  1 
well  execute ;  therefore  they  may  ] 
pafs  the  inltrument  with  the  concave  J 
fide  always  towards  the  abdomen  of^ 
tlie  patient,  obferving  the  fame  rule  | 
at  the  enterance  into  the  bladder,  as 
in  the  other  method.  The  caufe  ofl 
this  obftacle,  befides  the  rugae  of  the  i 
urethra,  and  the  refiftance  of  the  veru- 1 
montanum,  is  fometimes  a  fmallpro-  J 
jection  of  the  orifice  of  the  bladder  in  J 
the  urethra,  like  that  of  the  os  tineas! 
in  the  vagina,  which  occafions  the'i 
end  of  the  found  to  flip  a  little  beyond  1 
it. 

It  is  not  to  be  fuppofed  that  by 
fearching,  one  can  polfibly  judge  o£  \ 
the  fize  and  form  of  a  ftone  ;  and  in- 
deed  the  frequency  of  the  fits,  and  j 
violence  of  the  fymptoms,  are  a  better  j 
rule  to  go  by ;  though  whoever  fhall 
think  himfelf  capable  of  diftinguilh- 
ing  abfolutely  the  difference  of  ftones,.  j 
even  by  thefe  circumltances,  will  fome- 1 
times  be  miftaken;  fince  the  frequency 
and  violence  of  the  pain,  depend  not 
always  merely  upon  their  magnitude 
or  fhape  ;'  and  there  are  fome  inftances 
where  a  ftone  of  fix  grains 'weight,  j 
has  for  feveral  months  given  more ! 
pain  in  oneperfon,  than  a  much  larger 
has  in  another ;   however,  cteterisi 
paribus,  a  large  or  rough  ftone,  ia j 
worfe  than  a  fmall  or  a  fmooth  one. 

Though  upon  fearching,. we  are' 
afiured  of  a  ltonc  in  the  bladder,  ws] 
are  not,  without  farther  enquiry,  to] 
operate  immediately  ;  fince  there  ares 
fometimes  obftaclcs  which  forbid  the- 
operation,  either  abfolutely,  or  only': 
for  a  certain  time ;  among  thefe,  thati 
of  great  confequence  is  the  gravel  orj 
ftone  in  the  kidneys,  which  is  known* 
by  the  pain  in  the  loins,  vomitings, ' 
contractions  of  the  tefticles,  numb-j 
nefs  of  the  thighs,  and  often  by  mat-; 
ter  which  the  inflammation  produces' 
in  the  kidneys.  The  objections  of; 
Icfs  weight,  and  which  frequently  are  j 
removed,  are  a  fit  of  the  ftone,  n 
cough,  a  hectic,  and  being  emaciated: 
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hoy  long  pain  ;  exceffive  hot  or  cold 
weather,  are  likewife  hinderances : 
Hbut  in  extremity  of  danger,  thefe 
Halt  confiderations  may.  be  difregard- 
red,  though  no  doubt  very  hot  wea- 
tither  is  more  inconvenient  and  dange- 
rrous  than  cold,  as  lying  a-bed  is  then 
imore  troublefome,  and  the  urine 
anuch  falter. 

Difference  of  age  makes  an  extreme 
^difference  in  danger,  infants  and 
r/oung  people  almotl  always  recover- 
iiing  ;  but  ft i  11  the  operation  is  ad- 
rvifeable  on  thofe  advanced  in  years, 
tkhough  it  is  not  attended  with  near 
[the  fame  fuccefs.  This  operation  is 
poerformed  four  feveral  ways,  all 
which  I  (hall  defcribe,  with  their 
particular  inconveniencies,  that  we 
Knay  the  more  eafily  pitch  upon  that 
Mvhich  has  the  lealt. 

Before  we  perform  any  of  them,  it 
Hpl  be  proper  to  prepare  the  patient 
».vith  a  gentle  purge  the  preceding 
Hay,  and  a  clyfter  early  in  the  morn- 
ung,  which  will  be  of  great  fervice  in 
:cooling  the  body,  and  making  fome 
))f  the  operations  lefs  dangerous  where 
:rhe  reftum  is  liable  to  be  wounded 
svhen  full. 


CHAP.  XVIII, 

))F  THE  LESSER  APPARATUS,  OR  CUT- 
TING ON  THE  GRIPE. 

TPHE  molt  ancient  way  of  cutting 
for  the  Rone,  is  that  defcribed  by 
.Telfus,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
cutting  on  the  gripe,  though,  fince 
!:he  time  of  Johannes  de  Romanis,  it 
*s  alfo  called,  cutting  with  the  lefler 
apparatus,  to  diftinguifh  it  from  his 
»ew  method,  which,  on  account  of 
rhe  many  inftruments  employed  in  it, 
ss  called  cutting  with  the  greater  ap- 
paratus. The  manner  of  doing  the 
operation  is  this  :  you  firfl  introduce 
he  fore-finger  and  middle-finger  of 
Hieleftband,  dipped  in  oil, up  the  anus, 
und  preffing  foftly  with  your  right 
nand  above  the  os  pubis,  endeavour 
up  bring  the  ftone  towards  the  neck  of 


the  bladder ;  then  making  an  incifion, 
on  the  left  fide  of  the  perineum,, 
above  the  -  anus,  direCtly  upon  the 
ftone1,  you  turn  it  out  through  the 
wound,  either  with  your  fingers  or  a 
fcoop. 

This  way  of  cutting  was  attended 
with  many  .difficulties,  for  want  of 
proper  inftruments  to  direcT:  the  inci-- 
fion,'  and  extradt  the  ftone  when  it  lay 
beyond  the  reach  of  the  fingers,  which 
in  a  large  bladder  was  frequently  the 
cafe  ;  fo  that  it  is  ftrange  Celfus  con- 
fined the  operation  to  the  age  between 
nine  and  fourteen,  fince  it  is  much 
eafier  to  be  performed  in  infancy  than, 
at  thofe  years ;  and  it  plainly  appears 
from  his  account  of  it,  that  many 
died  from  the  violence  done  to  the 
bladder  in  endeavouring  to  bring  the 
ftone  forwards,  though  the  operator? 
failed  in  their  attempt,  and  the  pa- 
tients were  not  cut. 

The  wound  of  the  bladder  in  this 
operation  is  made  in  the  fame  place  a? 
is  now  pradtifed  in  the  lateral  method  ; 
but  it  being  impracticable  on  fome 
fubjedts,  and  uncertain  on  all  others, 
has  made  it  univerfally  exploded-;  fo 
that  no  body  now  makes  an  incifion 
without  the  direction  of  a  ftaff,  unlefs 
a  ftone  entirely  prevents  the  intro- 
duction of  it,  by  preffing  againft,  and 
flopping  up  the  neck  of  the  bladder ; 
and  in  this  cafe,  when  we  cut  direclly 
upon  the  ftone,  it  is  much  fafer  to 
pufh  it  back  farther  into  the  bladder, 
and  lay  hold  of  it  with  the  forceps, 
than  to  endeavour  with  the  fcoop  or 
fingers  to  force  it  outwards,  which 
circumftance  alone  makes  it  different 
from  Celfus's  method.  It  muft  be 
dii'.inguifhed  however,;  when  I  fpeak 
of  pufhing'  the  ftone  back,  that  I 
fuppofe  it  in  the  neck  of  the  bladder  ; 
for  it  frequently  happens  that  it  lies  at 
the  extremity  of  the  urethra,  on  the 
cutfide  of  the  bladder;  in  which  cafe 
the  wound  of  the  urethra  may  be  made 
large  enough  to  turn  it  out  with  the 
fingers,  or  the  end  of  fome  {lender 
inftrument. 
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CHAT.  XIX. 


OF  THE  GREATER  APPARATUS,  OR 
THE  OLD  WAY. 

'pHIS  method  of  cutting,  invented 
by  Johannes  de  Romanis,  and 
pubhfhed  by  his  fcholar  Marianus  in 
the  year  1 5  24,  has  at  different  times, 
and  with  different  people,  varied  con- 
fidently in  fome  of  its  proceffes,  and 
particularly  with  regard  tp  the  ufe  of 
certain  inftruments.  What  I  lhall  de- 
scribe, will  be  the  manner  in  which  it 
is  now  praftifed  with  all  its  improve- 
ments. 

Having  laid  the  patient  on  a  fquare 
horizontal  table,  three  feet  four  inches 
high,  with  a  pillow  under  his  head, 
let  his  legs  and  thighs  be  bent,  and 
his  heels  made  to  approach  his  but- 
tocks, by  tying  his  hands  to  the  bot- 
tom of  his  feet  with  a  couple  of  ftrong 
ligatures,  about  two  yards  long ;  and. 
\o  fecure  him  more  effectually  from 
ft  niggling,  nafs  a  double  ligature 
under  one  of  his  hams,  and  carry  the 
four  firings  round  his  neck  tp  the 
other  ham  ;  then  palling  the  loop  un- 
derneath it,  make  a  knot  by  thread- 
ing one  of  the  fingle  ends  through  the 
loop:  after  this,  the  thighs  being 
widened  from  each  other,  and  firmly 
fupported  by  proper  perfons,  you  in- 
troduce the  ftaff,  having  firft  dipped  it 
in  oil,  which  mud  be  held  by  your 
affiftant,  a  little  leaning  on  the  left 
fide  of  the  feam  in  perinapo ;  and  be- 
ginning the  external  wound  juft  below 
the  fcrotum  (which  muft  be  held  out 
of  the  way)  you  continue  it  down- 
wards, to  within  two  fingers  breadth 
pf  the  anus  ;  then  leaving  that  direc- 
tion, you  flip  the  knife  forwards  in 
the  groove,  pretty  far  into  the  bul- 
bous part  of  the  urethra  ;  or,  as  there 
js  fome  danger   of  wounding  the 
rectum,  in  the  continuation  of  the 
incifipn  you  may  turn  the  knife  with 
the  bacjc  towards  it,  and  make  this 
part  of  the  incifion  from  within  out- 
wards.   Should  a  very  large  veffel  be 
cut,  it  will  be  advifeable  to  tie  it 
before  you  proceed  any  farther  in  the 


operation.   When  the  wound  i?  made4 
flide  the  gorget  along  the  groove  or 
the  ftaff  into  the  bladder ;  and  to  do 
it  with  more  fafety,  when  the  beak 
of  it  is  received  in  the  groove,  it  will 
be  proper  to  take  the  ftaff  youtfelf  in 
your  left  hand  ;  for  if  the  afliftant 
fhould,  unwarily,  either  incline  the  1 
handle  of  it  too  much  towards  you, 
or  not  refift  enough  to  the  force  of  the  J 
gorget,  it  is  very  apt  to  flip  out  of  the, 
groove,  between  the  rectum  and  the,] 
blayider,  which  accident  is  not  only' 
inconvenient  to  the  operator  for  the 
prefent,  but  is  attended  for  the  moft 
part  wifh  very  bad  confequences.' 
The  gorget  being  paffed,  dilate  the, 
urethra  and  neck  of  the  bladder  withj 
your  fore-finger,  and  introduce  the.) 
forceps  into  the  bladder,  keeping 
them  fhut  till  you  touch  the  ftoneJ 
when  you  muft  grafp  it  with  a  mode-! 
rate  force,  and  extract  it  by  pulling; 
downwards'   towards    the  rectum* 
Should  you  find  a  difficulty  in  laying] 
hold  of  the  ftone,  be  careful  to  keeS 
your  forceps  in  fuch  a  pofitipn,  that 
they  may  open  upwards  and  downJ 
wards  (not  laterally)  which  will  very! 
much  facilitate  the  embracing  of  the 
ftone,  in  cafe  it  fhould  happen  to  be 
thin  and  flat. 


CHAP.  XX. 

OF  THE  HIGH  OPERATION. 

'"PHIS  method  of  cutting  for  the 
ftone  was  firft  publifhed  in  thf 
year  156 1 ,  by  Pierre  Franco,  who, 
in  his  Treatife  of  Hernias,  fays  he 
qnce  performed  it  on  a  child  with  vert 
good  fuccefs,  buf  difcourages  the  far- 
ther practice  of  it.  After  him,  Rof- 
fetus  recommended  it  with  great  zeal( 
in  his  book  intitled  Partus  Caefareus, 
printed  in  1 59 1  ;  but  he  never  per- 
formed the  operation  himfelf.  Mon$ 
fieur  Tolet  makes  mention  of  its  han 
ing  been  tried  in  the  Hotel  Dieuj 
but  without  entering  into  the  partis 
cular  caufes  of  its  difcontinuancft 
fays  only  that  it  was  found  1  income 
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nient.  About  the  year  1719,  it  was 
firft  done  in  England  by  Mr.  Douglas, 
and  after  him  practifed  by  others. 
The  manner  of  performing  it,  with 
the  improvements  made  fince  Franco's 
operation,  is  this : 

The  patient  being  laid  on  a  fquare 
table,  with  his  legs  hanging  off,  and 
fattened  to  the  fides  of  it  by  a  liga- 
ture paffed  above  the  knee,  his  head 
and  body  lifted  up  a  lituk.  by  pillows, 
fo  as  to  relax  the  abdominal  mufcles, 
and  his  hands  held  fteady  by  feme 
afliftants;  inject'  through  a  catheter 
into  the  bladder  as  much  barley-water 
as  he  can  bear,  which,  in  a  can,  is 
often  about  eight  ounces,  anafome- 
times  twelve :  for  the  more  eafily 
doing  this,  an  ox's  ureter  may  be 
tied  to  the  extremity  of  the  fyringe, 
and  handle  of  the  catheter,  which 
being  pliable,  will  prevent  any  pain- 
ful motion  of  the  inltrument  in  the 
bladder. 

The  bladder  being  filled,  an  af- 
fiftant,  in  order  to  prevent  the  reflux 
of  the  water,  muftgrafp  the  penis  the 
moment  the  catheter  is  withdrawn, 
holding  it  on  one  fide  in  fuch  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  ftretch  the  fkin  of  the 
abdomen  ;  then  with  a  round-edged 
knife  make  an  incifion  about  four 
inches  long,  between  the  recti  and 
pyramidal  mufcles,  through  the  mem- 
brana  adipofa,  as  deep  as  the  bladder, 
bringing  its  extremity  almoft  down  to 
the  penis ;  after  this,  taking  a  crooked 
knife,  continue  the  incifion  into  the 
bladder,  carrying  it  a  little  under  the 
ps  pubis,  and  immediately  upon  the 
water's  flowing  out,  introduce  the 
fore-finger  of  your  left  hand,  which 
will  direct  the  forceps  to  the  ftone. 

This  method  was  at  firft  received 
with  great  applaufe  in  London  ^  but, 
nfterfome  trial,  was  rejected  for  the 
following  inconveniencies : 

It  fometimes  happens  that  the  blad- 
der, notwithftanding  the  injection, 
ftill  continues  fo  deep  under  the  os 
pubis,  that  the  peritonaeum  being  ne- 
fc/Tarily  wounded  firft,  the  inteftines 
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pufli  out  immediately  at  the  orifice, 
and  the  urine  afterwards  empties  into 
the  abdomen  ;  in  which  cafe,  hardly 
any  recover.  The  injection  itfelf  is 
exceedingly  painful,  and  however 
flowly  the  fluid  be  injected,  it  diftends 
the  bladder  fo  much  more  fuddenly 
than  the  urine  from  the  kidntys  does, 
and  fo  much  fafter  than  it  can  well 
bear,  that  it  not  only  is  feldom  dilated 
enough  to  make  the  operation  abfo- 
lutely  fecure,  but  is  fometimes  even 
burft,  or  at  leaft  its  tone  deftroyed  by 
the  hafty  dilatation.  What  adds  to 
the  danger  here,  is  the  poflibility  of 
ineeting  with  a  contracted  indurated 
bladder,  which  is  a  circumftance 
fometimes  attending  on  the  ftone,  and 
indeed  an, exceedingly  dangerous  one 
in  all  the  other  methods,  but  would 
be  frightful  in  this,  by  reafon  not 
only  of  the  neceflity  of  wounding  the 
peritonaeum,  but  of.  the  difficulty  of 
coming  at  the  ftone.  If  the  ftone  be 
very  fmall,  it  is  hard  to  lay  hold  of 
it  with  the  forceps,  and  in  a  fat  man, 
the  fingers  are  not  long  enough  for 
that  purpofe.  If  there  are  many  little 
ftones,  it  will  fcarce  happen  that  more 
than  one  at  a  time  can  be  extracted  ; 
and  if  the  ftone"  breaks,  it  not  only  is 
impracticable  to  take  it  all  away  in 
the  operation,  but  alfo  from  the  fu- 
pine  pofture  of  the  patient,  it  will  ge- 
nerally remain  in  the  bladder;  whereas 
in  the  other  methods,  for  the  molt 
part,  it  works  itfelf  out  with  the 
urine.  But  even  fuppofing  that  the 
operation  itfelf  is  profperous,  the 
confequences  generally  are  very  trou- 
blefome  ;  for  the  urine  ifluing  out  at 
?n  orifice  where  there  is  no  defcent, 
fpreads  itfelf  upon  the  abdomen,  and 
makes  very  painful  excoriations ; 
though,  what  is  ftill  worfe,  it  fome- 
times infinuates  itfelf  into  the  cells 
between  the  bladder  and  abdominal 
mufcles,  and  together  with  the  in- 
flammation excited  by  the  operation, 
brings  on  a  fuppuration  there,  which 
is  always  difficult  to  manage,  and 
frequently  mortal. 
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CHAP.  XXI. 

OF  THE  LATERAL  OPERATION. 

'T'HIS  method  was  invented  by  an 
ecclelialtic,  who  called  himfelf 
Frere  Jaques.  He  came  to  Paris  in 
the  year  1697,  bringing  with  him  an 
abundance  of  certificates  of  his  dexte- 
lity  in  operating ;  and  making'  his 
fciftory  known  to  the  court,  and  ma- 
giftrates  of  the  city,  he  got  an  order 
to  cut  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  the 
Charite,  where  he  performed  this 
operation  to  about  fifty  perfons.  His 
fuccefs  did  not  anfwer  the  promifes 
lie  had  made ;  and  from  that  time  his 
reputation  feems  to  have  declined  in 
the  world,  if  we  may  give  credit  to 
Dionis,  who  has  furnifhed  us  with 
thefe  particulars. 

He  was  treated  by  the  furgeons  of 
thofe  times  as  ignorant  and  barbarous; 
and  though  upon  enquiry  into  the 
parts  which  fuffcr  in  this  method,  it 
was  once  the  opinion  of  fome  of  the 
mofl  eminent  among  them,  that  it 
might  be  made  a  molt  ufeful  opera- 
tion, if  a  few  imperfections  in  the  ex- 
ecution of  it  were  removed  ;  yet,  after 
having  given  this  judgement,  they 
fuddenly  dropped  the  purfuir,  for  no 
pther  reafon,  to  all  appearance,  but 
that  they  would  not  be  obliged  to  any 
one  but  a  regular furgeon  for  a  difco- 
very  of  fo  great  confequence.  The 
principal  deleft  in  his  manner  of 
cutting,  was  the  want  of  a  groove  in, 
Ms  itaff,  which  made  it  difficult  to 
carry  the  knife  exactly  into  the  blad- 
der ;  nor  did  he  take  any  C3re  of  his 
patients  after  the,  operation  ;  fo  that 
for  want  of  dreflings,  fome  of  the 
wounds  proved  filtulous,  and  other 
ill  confequences  enfucd.  But  I  am 
Inclined  to  think  he  fuccceded  better, 
and  knew  more  at  laft,  than  is  gene- 
rally imagined  ;  for  I  remember  to 
havefeen,  when  I  was  in  France,  a 
fmall  pamphlet,  publifhed  by  him  in 
the  year  1 702,  in  which  his  method 
of  operation  appeared  fo  much  im- 
proved, that  it  differed  in  nothing, 
or  but  very  little,  from  the  prefent 


practice.  He  had  by  this  time  learnt 
the  neceflity  of  drefling  the  wound 
after  the  operation,  and  had  profited 
fo  much  from  the  criticifms  of  MefTrs. 
Mery,  Fagon,  Felix,  and  Hunauld, 
that  he  then  ufed  a  ltafF with  a  groove; 
and  what  is  more  extraordinary,  had 
cut  thirty-eight  patients  fucceffively 
at  Verfailles,  without  lofing  one,  as 
appeared  by  a  certificate  annexed  to 
the  piece. 

Amongft  many  that  faw  Frere 
Jaques  operate,  was  the  famous  pro- 
feflbr  Rau,  who  carried  his  method 
into  Holland,  and  praclifed  it  with 
amazing  fuccefs.  He  never  publifhed 
any  account  of  it  himfelf,  though  he 
admitted  feveral  to  his  operations ; 
but  fince  his  death,  his  fucceffor  Al~ 
binus,  profefibr  of  anatomy  and  fur- 
gcry  at  Leyden,  has  given  the  world 
a  very  circumftantial  detail  of  the  fe- 
veral procefles  of  it,  and  mentions  as 
an  improvement  upon  Frere  Jaques's 
manner,  that  he  made  his  incifion, 
through  the  bladder  beyond  the  prof- 
tate  ;  but  whoever  will  try  the  expe- 
riment of  making  a  wound  in  that 
place,  without  touching  the  proftate, 
on  a  ftaff",  fucli  as  Albinus  has  deli- 
neated, which  is  of  an  ordinary 
length,  will  find  it'  almoft  impradti-. 
cable;  for  if  by  inclining  the  ftaff  a 
little  towards  the  abdomen  and  right 
groin,  you  endeavour  to  rdfe  that 
part  of  the  bladder  towards  the 
wound,  it  flips  out  all  but  the  very 
end  of  it  into  the  urethra,  and  leaves 
110  direction  for  the  knife.  Befides, 
that  he  cut  the  proftate  may  be  gather- 
ed from  the  event  of  fome  cafes  which 
Mr.  Chefelden  publifhed,  when  he 
firft  undertook  the  lateral  operation  : 
he  confidered  it  as  almoft  impoflible 
to  make  the  incifion  in  this  place, 
unlefs  the  bladder  were  diitended,  to 
which  purpofe  he  injecled  as  much 
barley-water  as  the  patient  could 
fuffer,  which  made  it  protuberate  for- 
wards, and  lie  in  the  wav  of  the  ex- 
ternal wound ;  fo  that  leaving  tho 
ftaff  in,  rh  cut  very  eaiily  upon  it. 
The  operations  were  exceedingly  dex-? 

trous; 
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trous  ;  but  the  wound  of  the  bladder 
retiring  back,  when  it  was  empty, 
did  not  leave  a  ready  iflue  for  the 
u  rine,  which  infinuating  itfelf  amongft 
the  neighbouring  mufcles  and  cellular 
membranes,  deftroyed  four  of  the 
ten  which  he  praclifed  this  method 
upon,  and  fome  of  the  others  nar- 
rowly efcaped. 

If,  therefore,  this  was  the  confe- 
quence  of  a  wound  of  the  bladder  be- 
yond the  proftate,  in  fo  many  in- 
ilances,  and  we  find  by  experience 
that  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  in  fome 
men  to  carry  the  incifion  even  fo  far 
as  the  proftate,  fure  it  is  poflible  that 
Albinus  may  be  miftaken  in  his  de- 
fcription,  or  even  that  Rau  himfelf, 
if  he  was  of  that  opinion,  might  be 
deceived  in  the  parts  he  wounded  ; 
fince  we  know  it  was  generally 
thought,  till  within  thefe  few  years, 
that  the  bladder  itfelf  was  cut  in  the 
old  way- 
After  this  unfuccefsful  trial,  Mr. 
Chefelden  made  ufe  of  the  following 
method,  which  is  now  the  practice  of 
moft  Englifti  operators : 

The  patient  being  laid  on  a  table, 
with  his  hands  and  feet  tied,  and  the 
ftafF pafled  as  in  the  old  way,  let  your 
afliftant  hold  it  a  little  llanting  on  one 
fide,  fo  that  the  direction  of  it  may 
run  exactly  through  the  middle  of  the 
left  erector  penis  and  accelerator 
urinre  mufcles ;  then  make  your  in- 
cifion through  the  fkin  and  fat,  very 
large,,  beginning  on  one  fide  of  the 
feam  in  perinaeo,  a  little  above  the 
place  wounded  in  the  old  way,  and 
finifhing  a  little  below  the  anus,  be- 
tween it  and  the  tuberofity  of  the 
ifchium  :  this  wound  muft  be  carried, 
on  deeper  between  the  mufcles,  till 
the  proftate  can  be  felt,  when  fearch- 
ing  for  the  ftaff,  and  fixing  it  pro- 
perly, if  it  has  flipped  you  muft  turn 
the  edge  of  the  knife  upwards,  and 
cut  the  whole  length  of  that  gland 
from  within  outwards,  at  the  fame 
time  puftring  down  the  rectum  with  a 
finger  or  two  of  the  left-hand ;  by 
which  precautions  the  gut  will  always 
efcape  wounding;  after  which,  the 
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operation  finifties  nearly  in  the  fame 
manner  as  with  the  greater  apparatus. 

If,  upon  introducing  the  forceps, 
you  do  not  perceive  the  rtone  readily, 
"you  muft  lift  up  their  handle,  'ani 
feel  .ahnoft  perpendicularly  :  for  it, 
fince  for  the  moft  part  when  it  is  hard 
to  come  at,  it  lies  in  one  of  the  finufes 
fomctinics  formed  on  each  fide  of  the 
neck  of  the  bladder,  which  project 
forward  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  if  the  < 
ftone  lie  there,  the  forceps  pafs  be- 
yond it  the  moment  they  are  through 
the  wound  ;  fo  that  it  would  be  im- 
poflible  to  lay  hold  of  it,  or  even  to 
feel  it,  if  not  aware  of  this  circum- 
'  fiance. 

.When  the  ftone  breaks,  it  is  much 
fafer  to  take  away  the  fragments  with 
the  forceps,  than  to  leave  them  to  be 
difcharged  with  the  urine';  and  if  the 
pieces  are  very  fmall,  like  fand,  a 
fcoop  is  the  beft  inftrument ;  though 
fome  prefer  the  injecting  barley-water 
into  the  bladder,  which  fuddenly  re- 
turning, brings  away,  the  broken  par- 
ticles of  the  ftone. 

As  there  are  hardly  any  inftanees 
of  more  ftones  than  one,  when  the 
ftone  taken  away  is  rough  ;  fo  when 
it  is  fmooth  and  polilhed  in  any  part 
of  it,  it  is  almoft  a  certain  fign  of 
others  behind  ;  on  which  account,  an 
operator  fhould  be  careful,  in  that 
cafe,  to  examine  not  only  with  his- 
fingers,  but  fome  convenient  inftru- 
ment, for  the  remaining  ones ;  though 
indeed,  in  all  cafes,  it  may  be  proper 
to  examine  the  blidder  after  the  ex- 
traction of  a  ftone ;  becaufe  it  is  pof- 
fible  there  may  be  a  fecond  ftone, 
notwithftanding  the  firft  be  rough. 

The  great  inconvenience  of  the  la- 
teral operation  is  the  .  haemorrhage 
which  fometimes  enfues  in  men ;  for 
in  children  the  danger  of  it  is  not 
worth  mentioning ;  this  however  is 
the  principal  objection  which  has  pre- 
vented it  being  univerfally  pradlifed; 
but  in  all  likelihood  it  will  be  more 
general,  when  the  merits  of  the  me- 
thod are  better  known,  and  it  is  once 
difcovered  that  the  ill  confequence  of 
moft  of  thefe  haemorrhages  is  owing 

more 
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more  to  an  error  in  operating  than  to 
the  nature  of  the  operation ;  for  I 
think  I  can  pofitively  fay,  that  all 
thofe  branches  of  the  hypogaftric  ar- 
tery which  lie  on  this  fide  of  the  prof- 
tate, may  be  taken  up  with  the  needle, 
if  the  wound  be  made  large  enough  to 
turn  it  about  freely  at  the  bottom  ; 
yet  this  is  a  eircumftance  that  many 
furgeons  have  been  deficient  in,  and 
initead  of  making  if  three  or  four 
inches  long  in  a  man,  they  have  fome- 
times  made  it  not  above  an  inch  ;  in 
which  cafe,  it  is  not  only  impoflible 
to  tie  the  veffels  between  the  Ikin  and 
bladder,  but  it  alfo  prevents  the 
proper  application  of  lint,  orftyptics 
to  the  artery  creeping  on  the  proftate  : 
fo  that  it  is  not  furpriling  the  operas 
tion  mould  be  difcountenanced,  when 
the  practice  of  it  is  attended  with  this 
difficulty. 

I  have  here  mentioned  lint,  or  ftyp- 
tics,  as  a  proper  application  to  ftop 
the  hjemorrnage  from  the  artery  of  the 
proftate;  butif  they  mould  not  prove 
effectual,  I  would  advife  the  intro- 
duction of  a  filver  canula  through  the 
wound  into  the  bladder,  which  mould 
be  three  or  four  inches  long,  accord- 
ing to  the  depth  of  the  wound  ;  and 
almoft  as  thick  as  a  man's  little  finger. 
It  muft  be  covered  with  rag  or  lint 
(that  it  may  lie  foft)  and  continue  in 
the  bladder  two  or  three  days  before 
it  is  taken  away. 

If  in  the  operation  any  very  large 
veffel  of  the  external  wound  ihould  be 
divided,  it  is  advifeable  to  tie  it  be- 
fore the  extraction  of  the  (tone ;  but 
the  neceffity  of  doing  this  does  not 
occur  once  in  twenty  times :  it  rarely 
happens  that  the  veffels  of  the  proftate 
burft  open  any  confiderable  time  after 
the  operation,  if  they  did  not  bleed 
duiing  the  performance  of  it;  but  as 
it  is  the  nature  of  the  fymptomatic 
fever  to  dilate  the  veffels,  and  quicken 
the  motion  of  the  blood,  it  is  proper 
to  be  upon  our  guard,  efpecially  in 
plethoric  people,  and  endeavour  to 
obviate  the  accident  by  taking  away 
ten  or  twelve  ounces  of  blood  from 
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the  arm,  and  giving  an  opiate  im- 
mediately. 

There  is  but  one  object  more  of 
any  confequence,  which  is  the  danger 
of  wounding  the  rectum  ;  and  this  I 
confefs  is  a  very  troublefome  acci- 
dent :  but  if  the  operator  obferves  the 
rule  I  have  laid  down  with  regard  to 
that  article,  I  mould  hope  it  might 
always  be  avoided; 

In  this  defcription,  I  believe  I 
have  been  fo  far  from  difguifing  the 
inconveniencies  of  the  lateral  opera- 
tion, that  before  I  fpeak  of  its  advan- 
tages I  ftiould  once  again  repeat,  that 
thefc  effufions  of  blood  are  but  very 
rare,  and  feldom  or  never  mortal, 
when  properly  managed  3  of  which 
the  world  needs  no  better  proof  than 
the  late  extraordinary  fuccefs  we  have 
cut  with  in  our  hofpitals,  which  I. 
believe  has  never  been  equalled  in  any 
time  or  country. 

In  this  method  the  remarkable  parts 
wounded  by  the  knife  are<  the  muf- 
culus  tranfverfalis  penis,  levator  ani, 
and  proftate  gland  :  in  the  old  way, 
the  urethra  only  is  wounded,  about 
two  inches  on  this  fide  the  proftate, 
and  theinftrumentsare  forced  through 
the  reft  of  the  paffage,  which  is  com- 
pofed  of  the  bulbous  part  of  the  ure- 
thra, the  membranous  part  of  the 
urethra,  the  neck  of  the  bladder,  and 
proftate  gland.  This  channel  is  fo 
very  narrow,  that  till  it  be  toren  to 
pieces,  the  management  of  the  forceps. 
is  exceedingly  difficult,  and  it  hap- 
pens frequently  that  from  the  tender 
texture  of  the  membranous  parts,  the 
forceps  are  unwarily  puflied  through 
it  between  the  os  pubis  and  bladder  ; 
beiides,  that  in  introducing  the  gorget 
upon  the  ftaff,  it  is  apt  to  flip  down- 
wards, between  the  rectum  and  blad- 
der, both  which  inconveniencies  are 
avoided  in  the  lateral  operation*  It 
is  true,  the  wound  made  in  the  late- 
ral method  will  not  admit  of  the  ex- 
traction of  a  large  ftone  without  lace- 
ration, as  well  as  in  the  old  way  ;  but 
in  the  one  cafe,  the  laceration  is 
fmall,  and  made  after  a  preparation 
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for  it  by  an  incifion,  and  in  the  other, 
nil  the  parts  I  have  mentioned  are 
torcn  without  any  previous  opening,^ 
land  which  are  fo  very  tight,  that  the 
pain  of  the  diftenfion  muil  neccffarily 
ibe.  excelfive.    It  is  pity  the  operators 
ddo  not  in  the  old  way  always  Hide  the 
knife  along  the  groove  of  the  ftaff, 
;till  they  have  quite  wounded  through 
tihe  length  of  the  proftate,  fince  they 
sire  convinced,  that  by  the  extraction 
cof  the  llone,  it  is  opened  in  a  ruder 
jand  more  dangerous  manner  than  by 
iincifion,  and  without  any  advantages 
ifrom  it;   becatffe   this  opening  is 
i made  by  the  finiihing  of  the  ope- 
ration 5  whereas,  for  want  of  it  be- 
:fore  the  extraction,  we  can  hardly 
i widen  the  forceps  enough  to  receive  a 
llarge  llone  ;  and  when  we  do,  the  re- 
lliitance  is  fo  very  great,  as  often  to 
i  break  it,  notwithftanding  all  our 
1  Care.    However,  in  both  thefe  ope- 
rations, the  furgeon  muil  not  grafp 
I  the  ftone  with  violence,  and  even  in 
1  extracting,  muftj  with  both  hands  to 
the  branches  of  his  forceps,  refill 
1  their  Ihutting  Co  tight  as  the  com- 
prefliort  from  the  lips  of  fuch  a  nar- 
row wound  would  btherwife  make 
them  :  here  I  fneak  of  the  difficulty 
of  laying  hold  of  a  llorte  in  any  part 
of  the  bladder;  but  if  it  happens"  to 
lie  in  one  of  the  iinufes  before  men- 
tioned, the  forceps  are  fo  confined 
that*  it  becomes  ftill  harder.  The 
extraction  of  very  large  ilones,  is 
much  more  impracticable  with  the 
greater  apparatus,  than  by  this  me- 
thod, becaule  of  the  fmalhiefs  of  the 
angle  of  the  bones  in  that  part  where 
the  wound  is  made  *  fo  that  indeed 
it  is  neceflary  in  ahnoft  all  extractions 
to  full  the  ftone  downwards  towards 
the  rechim,  which  cannot  be  done 
■without  great  violence  to  the  mem- 
branous parts,  and  even  the  feparation 
ot  one  from  another;  whence  follow 
abfeefles  and  Houghs  about  the  wound, 
which  is  a  circumftance  not  known irt 
the  lateral  operation.  Ecchymofes 
followed  by  fuppu ration  and  gan- 
grene, fometimes  'fprcad  themfelucs 
topon  the  fjfotum,  and  in  Ihort,  all 


the  inconveniencies  and  ill  fymptoms 
which  attend  upon  the  lateral  ope- 
ration, except  the  hxmorrhage,  are  in 
a  more  violent  degree  incident  to  the 
old  way. 

An  incontinence  of*  urine  is  not 
common  after  the  lateral  operation, 
and  a  fiihila  feldom  or  never  the  con- 
fluence of  it ;  but  the  prevention  of 
a  fiilula  feems  to  depend  very  much 
upon  the  IkiJl  of  drefling  the  wound 
afterwards ;  and  perhaps  it  would  not 
fo  often  happen,  if  the  drefling  were 
rightly  managed  iri  the  old  way;  . 
though  certainly  this  method  is  much 
more  liable  to.  them,  as  the  wound  is 
made  among  membranes,  is  mOrecon- 
tufed,  and  in  many,  from  an  Incon- 
tinence of  urine*  is  continually  kept 
open.  I  have  feen  fome  inftances, 
indeed,  in  the  lateral  operation, where, 
through  neglect,  the  bladder  has  re* 
rriained  fiftulous ;  but  the  wound  he- 
ing  in  a  flelhy  part,  I  have,  without 
great  difficulty.)  got  little  granulations 
to  moot  up,  and  healed  it  externally; 
fo  that  at  prefent  I  think  a  fiilula  can. 
hardly  be  accounted  one  of  the  incon- 
veniencies of  cutting  for  the  ftone  ia 
the  lateral  way. 

The  manner  of  treating  the  patient 
after  the  operation,  is  pretty  nearly 
this  :  if  it  happens  that  the  veflels  of 
the  proftate  bleed,  dry  lint,  Or  lint 
dipped  in  fome  ftyptic  water,  fuch  aa 
aqua  vitrioli,  muil  be  applied  to  the 
part,  and  held  there  with  a  confider- 
able  degree  of  prefture  for  a  few  mi- 
nutes ;  or,  as  I  have  before  mention- 
ed, a  filver  canula  of  three  or  four 
inches  long,  covered  with  fine  rag, 
may  be  introduced  into  the  bladder, 
and  left  there  two  or  three  days,  which 
feldom  fails  to  Hop  the  haemorrhage. 
The  patient  may  alfo  take  an  opiate. 
If  the  wound  docs  not  bleed*  a  little 
dry  lint,  or  a  pledget  of  digeftive,- 
laid  gently  in  it,  is  belli  The  place 
where  the  patient  lies  fhould  be  mo- 
derately codl,  as  heat  not  only  dif- 
pofes  the  veflels  to  bleed  afrelh,  but 
generally  mdkes  him  low  and  faint. 
If  foon  after  the  operation  he  com- 
plains of  a  iickneis  at  the  ftomach,  oj& 
I  cYca 
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even  a  pain  in  that  part  of  the  abdo- 
men near  the  bladder,  it  is  not  always 
a  fign  of  a  dangerous  inflammation, 
bat  frequently  goes  off  in  half  an 
hour:  to  afiilt,  however,  in  its  re- 
moval, a  fomentation  put  into  a  hog's 
bladder,  and  applied  pretty  warm  to 
the  part  in  pain,  will  be  of  great  fer- 
vice  ;  if  the  pain  increafes  after  two 
or  three  hours,  the  confequence  is 
much  to  be  feared  ;  and  in  this  cafe, 
bleeding  and  emollient  clyfters,  by 
way  of  fomentation  to  the  bowels,  are 
immediately  neceffary. 

The  firft  good  fymptpm  after  the 
operation,  is  the  urine  coming  freely 
away,  as  we  then  know  the  lips  of  the 
bladder  and  prollate  gland  are.  not 
much  inflamed ;  for  they  often  grow 
turgid,  and  fhut  up  the  orifice  in  iuch 
a  manner  as  not  only  to  prerent  thc\ 
iffue  of  the  water,  but  even  the  in- 
troduction of  the  finger,  or  female 
catheter,  fo  that  fometimes  we  are 
forced  to  pafs  a  catheter  by  the  penis. 
From  this  fymptom  too  we  learn, 
that  the  kidneys  are  not  fo  affected  by 
the  operation  as  to  ceafe  doing  their 
office,  which,  though  a  very  rare 
circumftance,  may  poflibly  occur.  If 
the 'patient  fhoold  become  languid', 
and  continue  without  any  appcritc, 
bliftcrs  prove  beneficial,  which  may- 
be applied  with  great  fafety,  and 
little  pain,  as  there  is  feklom  or 
never  any  ftrangury.  About  the 
third  or  fourth  day  a  (tool  mull  be 
procured  by  a  clyfter,  for  it  feldom 
comes  naturally  the  firft  time,  and 
this  method  muff,  be  continued  as 
every  man's  difcretion  fhall  guide 
him.  As  foon  as  the  patient  comes 
to  an  appetite,  he  mould  be  indulged 
in  eating  light  food,  with  thiscaution, 
that  he  do  not  eat  too  much  at  a  time: 
it  fometimes  happens  that  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  after  the  operation, 
one  or  both  tefticles  indurate  and  in- 
'  flame,  which  diforder  may  generally 
be  removed  by  fomentations  and  dif- 
Cutient  applications  ;  or  if  a  fuppu- 
ration  enfue,  which  however  is  very 
feidom  the  cafe,  the  abfeefs  is  not 
very  difficult  to  cure. 


If  during  the  cure  the  butfock* 
Ihould  be  excoriated  by  the  urine,  let 
them  be  anointed  with  nutritum;  the 
dreffing  from  firft  to  laft,  is  feldom 
any  pther  than  a  foft  digertive,  or 
dry  lint;  for  the  whole  art  of  healing 
the  wound  confifts  'in  the  force  with 
which  the  dolfil  is  applied  ;  if  it  be 
crammed  in  hard,  it  becoines  a  tent* 
and  prevents  the  growth  of  the  little 
tender  lhoots  of  ftefh,  till  in  procefs 
of  time,  from  the  continual  dillenfion, 
and  long  drain,  of  the  urine,  the 
whole  cavity' becomes  callous,  and 
forms  itfelf  into  a  fiftula :  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  wound  be  drefled 
quite  fuperficially,  the  external  parts 
of  it  being  more  prone  to  heal  and 
contract  than  the  internal,  the  confe- 
quence will  be  a  degree  of  obftruction 
to  the  urine  and  matter,  which  lying 
about  the  wound  of  the  bladder,  for 
want  of  a  difcharge,  will  indurate  the 
part,  and  likewile  occafion  a  fiftula. 
This  method  of  drefling  is  not  pecu- 
liar to  wounds  after  cutting  for  the 
ftone,  but  is  applicable  to  fiftulas  in 
ano,  and  almoft  all  abfeefles  whatfo- 
ever;  fo  that  the  branch  of  furgery, 
which  regards  the  treatment  of  hol- 
low wounds,  depends  much  more  on 
the  proper  obfervance  of  this  rule, 
than  the  application  of  particular 
medicines. 


CHAP.  XXII. 

OF  THE  STONE  IN  THE  URETHRA.  ' 

|F  a  fmall  ftone  be  lodged  in  the 
.  urethra  near  the  glands,  it  may 
often  be  pulhed  out  with  the  fingers  j 
or  picked  away  with  fome  inftru- 
ment ;  but-  if  it  ftops»-in  any  other 
part  of  the  channel,  it  may  be  cut 
upon  without  an  inconvenience  :  the 
beft  way  of  doing  it,  is  to  pull  the 
prepuce  over  the  glans,  as-  far  as  you. 
can,  and  then  making  an  incifion  th» 
length  of  the  ftone,  through  the  tegu- 
ments, it  may  be  turned  out  with  a 
little  hook,  or  the  point  of  a  probe  : 
the  wound  of  the  lkin  flipping  back 
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afterward  to  its  proper  fituation, 
and  from  the  orifice  of  the  urethra, 
prevents  theiffue  of  the  urine  through 

i  that  orifice,  and  very  often  heals  in 
twenty-four  hours.    This  is  a  much 

llefs  painful  method  of  extracting 

iflones  from  the  urethra,  than, by  any 
inftruments  that  have  hitherto  been 

tdevifed. 


CHAP.  XXIII. 

CDF  THE  EXTRACTION  OF  THE  STONE 
IN  WOMEN. 

r,pHE  extraction  of  the  (lone  in  wo- 
men, will  be  eafily  underftood, 
iince  the  whole  operation  confifts  in 
Ifte  placing  them  in  the  fame  manner 
lis  men,  and  without  making  any 
wound,  introducing  into  the  bladder. 
;  I  ftraight  director,  upon  that  a  gorget, 
:nd  afterwards  the  forceps  to  take 
mold  of  the  ftone  ;  all  which  may  be 
cone  without  difficulty,  by  reafon  of 
hhe  ihortnefs  of  the  urethra.    If  the 
cone  proves  "very  large,  and  in  ex- 
tracting draws  the  bladder  forwards, 
: :  is  advifeable  to  make  an  incifion 
nrough  the  neck  of  it,  upon  the 
rone,  which  not  only  will  facilitate 
ne  extraction,  but  alfo  be  lefs  dan- 
:;rous  than  a  laceration,  which  would 
:eceflarily  follow.    The  dreilings  are 
^mentations  and  emolient  ointments, 
Ihich  fhould  be  applied  two  or  three 
ames  a-day,  and  the  patient  in  other 
ffpects  be  treated  like  men  who  have 
mdergone  the  operation  fpr  the  ftone. 


PLATE  IV. 

The  Explanation.  - 

A.  A  found  ufed  in  fearching  for 
:  ftone. 

The  fize  reprefcnted  here,  is  but 
little1  too  large,  for  the  youngeft 
ildren,  and  may  be  ufed  upon  boys 
I  they  are  thirteen  or  fourteen  years 
age  ;  a  larger  fhould  be  employed 
itween  that  age  and  adultnefs,  when 
i-e  of  about  ten  inches,  in  a  right 


line  from  the  handle  to  the  extremity, 
is  proper.  This  fhould  be  made  of 
fteel,  and  its  extremity  be  round  and 
fmooth. 

B.  A  ftaff  fit  for  the  operation  on 
boys  from  eight  to  fourteen  years  of 
age.  The  ftaff  for  a  man  mutt  be  of 
the  fize  of  the  found  I  have  already 
defcribed.. 

C.  A  ftaff  fomething  too  big  for  the 
fmalleft  children,  but  may  be  ufed 
upon  boys  from  about  four  years  of 
age  to  eight. 

The  ftaff  has  a  groove  oh  its  convex 
fide,  which  firft  ferves  as  a  direction 
where  to  cut,  and  afterwards  receiv-. 
ing  the  beak  of  the  gorget,  guides  it 
readily  into  the  bladder.  Care  fhould 
be  taken  jn  making  the  groove,  that 
the  edges  of  it  be  fmoothed  down,fo 
that  they  cannot  wound  in  pafsing 
through  the  urethra.  The  extremity 
fhould  alfo  be  open,  otherivife  it  will 
be  fometimes  difficult  to  withdraw  the 
ftaff,  when  the  gorget  is  introduced, 
and  preffes  againft  the  end  of  it. 

Thefe  inftruments  are  ufually  made 
with  a  greater  bending  than  I  have 
here  reprefented ;  but  I  think  this 
fhape'  more  like  that  of  the  urethra, 
and  rather  more  advantageous  for 
making  the  incifion. 

Z).  The  yoke,  an  inftrument  to  be 
woren  by  men  with  an  incontinence  of 
urine:  it  is  made  with  iron,  but  for, 
ufe  muft  be  covered  with  velvet :  it 
moves  upon  ajointat  one  end,  and  is. 
fattened  at  the  other  by  catches,  at, 
different  diftances  placed  on  a  fpring, 
as  will  be  eafily  underftood  by  the 
annexed  print.  It  muft  be  accommo- 
dated to  the  fize  of  the  penis,  and  be 
taken  off  whenever  the  patient  finds 
an  inclination  to  make  water.  This 
inftrument  is  exceedingly  ufeful,'  be- 
caufe  it  always  anfwers  the  purpofe, 
and  feldom  galls  the  part  after  a  few 
days  wearing. 

PLATE  V. 
Th  e  Explanation, 

A.  A  fmall  catheter  made  of  filver. 
This  inftrument  is  hollow,  and  ferves 

I  2  tO 
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to  draw  off  (he  urine  when  under  a 
fuppreflion  •  it  is  alfo  ufed  in  the  high 
operation  to  fill  the  bladder  with 
water  ;  near  its  extremity  are  two 
orifices,  through  which  the  water 
affes  into  its  cavity.  Care  fliould 
e  taken  that  the  edges  of  thefe  ori- 
fices are  quite,  fmooth. 

B.  The  .  knife  ufed  in  cutting  for 
the  ftone.  It  is  the  fame  I  have  al- 
ready defcribed ;  but  I  thought  it 
might  not  be  improper  to  repeat  the 
figure  with,  the  alteration  of  a  quantity 
of  tow  twifled  round  it,  which  makes 
it  eafter  to  hold  when  we  perform  the 
lateral  operation,  and  turn  the  edge 
upwards  to  wound  the  proilate 
gland. 

C.  A  female  catheter,  different 
from  the  male  catheter,  it  being 
almoft  ftraight,  and  fomething  larger. 

P,  A  filver  wire  to  pafs  into  either 
catheter,  for  removing  any  grumous 
blood  or  matter  that  clogs  them  up. 


PLATE  VI. 

The  Explanation, 

A.  The  gorget  ufed  upon  men  in 
the  lateral  operation. 
,  R.  The  gorget  ufed  upon  children 
under  five  years  of  age,  in  the  lateral 
operation. 

A  gorge*  between  the  fizes  of  thefe 
two,  will  be  fit  for  boys  from  five 
years  of  age  to  fifteen  or  fixteen. 

Thefe  inltruments  arc  hollow  for 
the  paffagc  of  the  forceps  into  the 
bladder,  and  their  handles  lie  flant- 
ihg,  that  thev  m  ;y  the  more  readily 
be  carried  through  the  wound  of  the 
proftatc,  which  is  made  obliquely  on 
the  left  fide  of  it.  The  bealc  at  the 
extremity  of  the  gorget,  mull  be 
fmaller  than  the  groove  of  the  ftaff 
which  is  cut  upon,  becaufeitis  to  be 
received  in  the  groove.  Care  Ihould 
be  taken  that  the  edges  of  the  goigct 
neat  the  beak  are  not  fharp,  left,  m- 
ftead  of  dilating  the  wound,  as  it 
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ought,  it  mould  only  cut  on  each  fid 
when  introduced  ;  in  which  cafe,  ic 
would  be  difficult  to  carry  the  forceps 
into  the  bladder, 

■C.'  A  gorget,  with  its  handle  ex- 
actly in  the  middle;  this  (haped  in- 
ftniment  is  ufed  in  the  old  way.  All 
the  gorgets  mould  be  made  of  fleel. 


PLATE  VII. 
The  Explanation. 

A.  The  forceps  for  extracting  th» 
ftone.  Thefe  are  reprefented  a  little 
open,  that  the  teeth  may  be  better 
feon  within-fide. 

This  inftrument  muft  be  of  diffe- 
rent fijes  for  different  ages  andftones, 
from  the  length  of  that  in  the  copper- 
late,  to  one  of  near  a  foot  long ; 
ut  the  forceps  of  about  eight  inche$ 
long  will  be  found  molt  generally 
ufeful.  The  number  ncceflary  to  be 
furnifhed  with,  will  be  four  or  five. 

Great  care  fliould  be  taken  by  the 
makers  of  this  inftrument,  that  it 
move  eafily  upon  the  rivet,  that  die 
extremity  of  the  chops  do  not  meet 
when  they  are  (hut,  and  particularly 
that  the  teeth  be  not  too  large,  lefl; 
in  entering  deep  into  the  ftone  they 
fliould  break  it  :  it  is  of  confequenco 
alfo  that  the  teeth  do  not  reach  farther 
towards  the  joint  than  I  have  here  re- 
prefented, becaufe  a  fmall  ftone,  when 
received  into  that  part,  being  held, 
fall  there,  would  dilate  the  forceps 
exceffively,  and  make  the  extraction 
difficult ;  on  which  account,  the  in» 
fide  of  the  blades  near  the  joint  fliould 
be  fmooth,,  that  the  ftone  may  flip 
towards  the  teeth. 

B.  A  director  made  of  fleel,  ufe 
for  the  direction  of  the  gorget,  i 
the  extraction  of  the  ftone  fro 
women. 

C.  A  fcoop  to  take  away  the  ft  on 
when  it  is  broken  into  fmall  piece 
likc.farid.  This  inftrument  is  mad 
of  ftcel, 

eft 
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a  h  a  p.  xxir. 

OF  THE  EMPYEMA. 

•"PHE  operation  for  the  empyema 
'generally  implies  an  artificial 
opening  made  into  the  cavity  of  the 
thorax,  by  which  we  evacuate  any 
fluid  that  lies  there  extravafated,  and 
is  become  dangerous  by  its  weight 
and  quantity.  The  fluids  defcribed 
as  neceflary  to  be  voided  by  this  ope- 
ration, arc  blood,  matter,  and  water. 

When  blood  is  the  fluid  fuppofed 
to  require  evacuation  by  this  me- 
thod,it  is  always  extravafated  through 
fome  wound  of  the  veflels  of  the  lungs 
or  thorax,  and  being  difcharged  in 
great  quantities  on  the  diaphragm,  it 
is  faid  to  opprefs  refpiration  till  let 
out  by  fome  convenient  opening, 
made  in  the  moft  depending  part  of 
that  cavity,  which  is  the  only  kind  of 
perforation  into  the  thorax  diftin- 
guifhed  by  the  name  of  the  operation 
for  the  empyema  :  But  though  this 
opening  is  univerfally  recommended 
in  the  cafe  here  ftated,  yet  we  meet 
with  few  or  no  examples  where  it  has 
been  praclifed  for  a  mere  extravafa- 
tion  of  blood  ;  and  I  Ihould  think  it 
can  hardly  ever  be  advifeable  on  this 
account :  for  if  we  perform  it  imme- 
diately after  the  accident,  and  during 
the  haemorrhage,  the  opening  made 
at  the  bottom  of  the  thorax  might 
probably  make  way  for  a  dangerous 
cffufion  of  blood,  which  perhaps 
would  otherwife  be  choaked  up  and 
Hopped  for  want  of  a  ready  iflue  : 
and  if  we  wait  till  the  haemorrhage 
ceafes,  it  becomes  needlefs,  becaufe 
the  blood  not  only  for  the  moft  part 
finds  fome  vent  by  the  external 
wound,  if  left  open,  but  is  conftanfly 
fpit  up  the  trachea;  fo  that  had  we 
no,  farther  proofs  of  this  abforbent 
ower  in  the  lungs,  we  might  from 
ence  be  perfuaded  of  (he  probability 
of  its  beirjg  more  fafely  carried  off 
fo,  than  by  any  artificial  opening  we 
can  poflibly  contrive  in  the  thorax. 

Or  if  it  be  thought  that  the  extra- 
vafated bjood,  being  coagulated  in 
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the  thorax ,  cannot  be  taken  up  by  the 
veflels  of  the  lungs,  yet  even  in  that 
cafe,  the  operation  ufually  practifed 
will  not  anfwer  the  purpofc;  for  be- 
Jides  the  poffibility  of  the  lungs  ad- 
hering to  the  pleura  in  the  place  of 
incifion,  which  would  abfolutcly  pre- 
vent any  advantage  from  it,  the  depth 
and  narrownefs  of  the  orifice,  and  its 
height  above  the  diaphragm,  on 
which  the  congealed  blood  is  iuppofed 
to  lie,  will  mi ;  ke  the  fuccels  at  belt 
but  very  precarious. 

To  empty  the  thorax,  in  a  rupture 
of  any  veflels  which  open  into  it, 
bleeding  is  very  neceflary,  which  not 
only  ftops  the  haemorrhage,  by  abat- 
ing the  force  of  the  circulation,  but 
likewife,  by  unloading  the  veflels  of 
their  contents,  makes  them  more  fit 
to  receive  the  extravafated  fluid  by 
abforption;  gentle  evacuations  and 
pectorals,  are  alfo  very  ferviceablc, 
and  a  low  diet  is  abfolutely  neceflary. 

The  rules  laid  down  in  fome  books 
for  diftinguifhing  if  a  wound  pene- 
trates, have  led  practitioners  into 
mifchievous  methods,  by  advifing 
them  to  examine  thefe  wounds  with* 
the  probe,  or  for  more  certainty  the 
finger ;  which,  if  rudely  ufed,  fome- 
times  even  tear  into  the  thorax,  always 
force  or  prefs  the  parts  too  much,  and 
often  feparate  the  lungs  from  the 
pleura,  when  they  happen  to  adhere; 
all  w  hich  violences  will  produce  ab- 
fceiTes  there,  efpecially  if  the  part  be 
afterwards  drefl'ed  with  large  tents,  or 
filled  with  any  active  injection,  both 
which  were  formerly  applied  with  a 
view  to  deterge  the  cavity  of  the 
wound,  but  nowfeem  to  be  exploded 
in  favour  of  more  fuperficial  drefs- 
ings,the  advantages  of  which  method, 
in  my  opinion,  cannot  be  too  much 
inculcated. 

But  what  I  have  here  advanced! 
concerning  the  excellence  of  fuper- 
ficial application,  without  dilating 
the  wound  to  make  way  for  the  iflue 
of  the  blood  or  fuccceding  matter, 
muft  be  confidered  with  regard  to 
punctures  orincifions  by  lharp  inftru- 

nienta, 
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merits,  not  followed  with  a  great  dif- 
charge ;  for  where  the  wound  is  made 
with  tire-arms,  the  method  of  prac- 
tice muft  be  fometimes  altered ;  be- 
caufe not  only  floughs  and  great  fup- 
purations  enfue,  but  very  often  pieces 
tot'  the  fhirt  or  coat  are  carried  in  with 
the  bullet,  which  will  perhaps  require 
an  enlargement  of  the  wound,  in  or- 
cfer  to  be  freely  difcharged ;  though 
pvenupon  this  account,  there  will  be 
ho  oecafion  to  make  an  opening  at  the 
bottom  of  the  thorax,  fince  the  more 
dilatation  of  the'  wound  will  more 
readily  give  vent  to  the  pus  and  ex- 
traneous bodies,  than  an  orifice  made 
lower ;  becaufe  the  lungs  being  in- 
flamed by  the  wound,  will  generally 
adhere  to  the  pleura,  and  break  off 
the  communication  between  the  ab- 
ftefs  and  the  cavity  below  it.  In 
drefsing  the  dilated  wound,  care  mull 
be  taken  to  apply  the  dofltls  with  fuch 
preflure  only,  as  (hall  be  fufficient  to 
keep  open  the  external  orifice ;  and 
wot  to  croud  them  into  the  thorax,  fo 
as  to  lock  up  that  matter,  which  the 
very  defign  of  dilation  is  to  give  a 
difcharge  to. 

The  lecond  circumftance  in  which 
this  operation  takes  place,  is  a  rup- 
ture of  matter  from  the  pleura,  mcoi- 
aftinum,  or  lungs,  into  the  cavity  of 
the  thorax,  where  accumulating,  it 
at  length  proves  fatal  for  want  of  a 
difcharge.  It-  is  true  that  the  cafe 
occurs  but  very  feldpm,  where  the 
operation  is  neceffary ;  becaufe  in  moll 
abfiefles  of  the  thorax,  the  matter  is 
fpit  up  as  fall  as  it  is  generated,,  and  in 
the  duTedlion  of  fuch  who  have  died 
of  this  fpecies  of  confumption,  we 
rarely  find  much  extravafated  pus  in 
the  cavitv,  though  a  great  portion  of 
the  lungs  be  dellroyed  :  however,  as 
I  have  intimated,  there  are  a  few  ex- 
amples which  require  the  operation, 
arid  they  may  be  dillinguilhed  by  the 
following  fymptoms :  "the  patient  is 
obliged  to  lie  upon  the  difeafed  fide, 
or  in  cafe  there  is  matter  in  both  ca- 
vities of  the  thorax',  on  his  back ; 
tecauie  the  mediaftinum  can  feldorri 
iupport  rhe  weight  of  the'incumbent 
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fluid,  without  fullering  great  pain : 
but  this  rule  is  not  certain;  it  forne- 
tiracs  happening  that  the  patient  can 
lie  with  eafe  on  that  fide  where  there 
is  no  fluid.  Anodier  fymptom  of  ex- 
travafated matter,  is  an  evident  un7 
dulation  of  it,  fo  that  in  certain  mo- 
tions it  may  be  heard  to  qua£h.  For 
the  moil  part  too,  upon  careful  en- 
quiry, an  cedema,  or  at  leaft  a  thick- 
ening of  fome  portion  of  theinter- 
coftal  mufcles,  will  be  difcovered. 
And  lallly,  if  there  be  much  fluid,  it 
will  bevattended  with  a  preternatural- 
expanfion  of  that  fide  of  the  cheil 
where  it  lies.  When,  therefore,  thefe 
figns  appear  after  a  previous  pleuritic 
or  pulmonary  difdrder,  and  the  cafe 
has  been  attended  with  the  fymptqms 
of  a  fuppuration,  it  is  moll  probably, 
owing  to  a  colleflion  of  matter ; 
though  the  patient  will  alfo  labour 
under  a  continual  low  fever,  and  a 
particular  anxiety  from  the  load  of 
fluid. 

I  have  here  defcribed  the  abfeefs  as 
breaking  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax; 
but  generally  fpcaking,  in  an  inflam- 
mation of  the  pleura  or  lungs,  an  ad- 
helion  ofbothenfues ;  in  confequence 
of  which,  nature  finds  a  difcharge, 
outwardly,  it  being  moll  frequent  lor 
abfecfles  of  the  pleura  and  intercollal 
mufcles,  and  not  uncommon  even  for 
abfceflesof  the  lungs,  to  break  exter- 
nally. In  cafe  of  an  adhefion,  no  far- 
ther operation  is  required  than  open-', 
ing  the  tumour,  when  fuppurated, 
with  a  lancet;  and  if  the  difcharge 
be  fo  great  as  to  forbid  the  healing  the 
external  ulcer,  it  may  be  kept  open 
with  a  hollow  tent ;  by  which  man- 
ner of  treatment  many  have  lived  a 
long  time  vyjth  a  running  fiftula. 

The  lad  fort  of  fluid  faid  ro  require. 
ifTue  from  this  operation,  is  water, 
which  however  very  feldom  collects 
in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  become  the 
proper  fubjeft  of  the  operation ;  for 
if  the  dropfy  of  the  thorax  be  compli- 
cated with  an  anafarca,  oreven  afcites, 
it  is  certainly  improper,  and  indeed 
it  can  hardly  ever  take  place  but 
where  the  diftemper  is  fingle,  and 

takes 
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tikes  its  rife  from  the  fame  fort  of 
difordcrin  the lyinphaticsof  the  pleura, 
as  the  hydrocele  does  from  thofe  of 
the  tunica  vaginalis.  The  fymptoms 
of  this  dropfy  are,  a  fmall  cough 
without  fpitting,  a  little  flow  fever 
from  the  ditturbance'  of  refpiration  ; 
fomcrimes  too  the  water  by  a  fudden 
jerk  may  be  heard  toquafh,  and  gene- 
rally fpcaking,  its  weight  upon  the  di- 
aphragm and  mediaftinum  arefo  trou- 
blefome  as  to  oblige  the  patient  to 
ftoop  forward  when  in  an  ercft  pof- 
turej  and  to  turn  upon  the  afte&ed 
fide  when  he  ties  down ;  for  the  fame 
reafon,  when  there  19  water  in  both 
cavities  of  the  thorax,  he  is  forced 
to  lie  on  his  back". 

The  manner  of  operating,-  whether 
it  be  for  the  difcharge  of  matter  or 
water,  is  to  pitch  upon  the  moft  de- 
pending paft  of  the  thorax,  w'hich 
fome  have  fuppofed  to  be  between  the 
eighth  and  ninth  rib,  and  others  be- 
tween the  ninth  and  tenth,  at  filch  a 
diftance  from  'the  vertebrae  that  the 
depth  of  the  flefh  may  not  be  an  im- 
pediment to  the  perforation  ;  this  dif- 
tance is  determined  to  be  about  a 
hand's  breadth ;  and  here,  with  a 
knjfe,  fciflars,  or  trocar,  we  are  or- 
dered to  make  the  perforation ;  but 
in  doing  it,  there  are  a  great  many 
■difficulties :  in  fat  perfons,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  count  the  ribs,  and  the  wound 
will  be  very  deep,  and  troublefome  to 
make  :  it  is  hardly  poflible  to  efcape 
wounding  the  intercoftal  artery,  which 
runs  in  this  place  between  the  ribs  ; 
or  if  you  avoid  it  by  cutting  clofe  to 
one  of  the  ribs,  a  caries  of  the  bone 
will  follow  from  the  preflure  of  the 
tent  employed  afterwards  :  again,  the 
inflammation  of  the  wound  may  pof- 
fibly  affect  the  diaphragm,  which  is 
fuppofed  almoft  contiguous  to  it,  and 
this  may  prove  of  very  ill  confe- 
quence;  fo  that,  upon  the  whole, 
without  any  farther  recital  of  ob- 
jections to  the  empyema  thus  per- 
formed, it  cannot  appear  an  advife- 
gible  operation.    But  if  the  only  ad- 
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vantage  propofed  by  this  fituation  of 
the  wound  be  derived  from  its  depen- 
dency, the  purpofe  of  difcharging 
the  fluid  will  be  as  well  anfwered,  by 
an  opening  between  the  fixth  and  fe- 
venth  rib,  half  way  from  the  fternum 
towards  the  fpine  ;  which,  by  laying 
onrfelves  down,  becomes  in  effect  as 
depending  an  orifice  as  the  other  in 
fitting  up;  and  by  an  opening  made 
in  this  manner,  we  avoid  all  the  in- 
convenienciss  in  the  other  method  : 
for  in  this  part  of  the  thorax,  there 
is  very  little  depth  of  mufcles;  the  ar- 
tery lies  concealed  under  the  rib;  and 
the  diaphragm  is  at  a  great  diftance  j 
fo  that  none  of  thofe  mifchiefs  can 
enfue  I  have  fuppofed  in  the  other 
method ;  which  eonfequently  will  give 
it  the  preference.  The  opening  is  beft 
made  with  a  knife,  and  fhould  be 
about  an  inch  long  through  the  fkin, 
and  half  an  inch  through  the  fubjaccnt 
mufcles  :  though,  to  make  theinci- 
fion  with  lefs  rifle  of  wounding  the 
lungs,  it  may  be  advifeable  to  dilate 
it  with-the  blunr-pointed  knife  (as  is 
praclifed  in  the  operation  for  the  bu- 
bonocele) after  having  made  a  fmall 
punfture  with  a  common  knife.  If  it 
lhould  be  objected,  that  the  fluid  can- 
not be  difcharged  by  this  orifice 
while  we  are  erect,  whereas,  by  mak- 
ing it  in  thejower  part  of  the  thorax* 
it  will  be  continually  draining;  I 
think  it  may  be  anfwered,  that  after 
it  is  once  emptied,  it  wi.ll  hardly  in' 
twelve  hours  be  generated  in  greater 
quantity  than  what  will  lie  upon  die 
>  diaphragm  below  the  opening  made 
even  by  that  operation,  and  eonfe- 
quently cannot  be  more  readily  dif- 
charged by  one  orifice  than  the  other. 
The  treatment  of  the  wound  will  be 
according  to  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
charge. If  after  a  few  days  there  ap- 
pears no  drain,  you  may  let  the  ori- 
fice heal  up  ;  but  if  it  continues,  it 
may  be  ""kept  open  with  a  lhort  filver 
canula,  till  fuch  time  as  an  alteration' 
in  that  circumftance  will  give  us  leave 
to  cicatrize  with  fafety. 
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CHAP.  XXV. 

OF  ENCYSTED  TUMOURS. 

H  E  S  E  tumours   borrow  their 
names  from  'a  cyft,  or  bag,  in 
which  they  are  contained ;  and  are 
farther  diftinguilhed  by  the  nature  of 
their  contents :  if  the  matter  forming 
them  rcfembles  milk  curds,  the  tu- 
mour is  called  Atheroma  \  if  it  be 
like  honey,  Mclica-h ;  and  if  com- 
pofed  of  fat,  or  a  fuetty  fubftance, 
Stcatoma.  The  two  firll  are  not  readily 
diftinguilhed  from  one  another,  but 
their  difference  from  the  ileatoma  is 
eafily  learnt  by  their  foftnefs  and 
fluctuation.    Thefe  tumours  appear  in 
every  part  of  the  body,  and  in  places 
where  there  are  no  glands ;  which, 
with  the  circumftances  of  their  corn- 
ponton  continuing  always  the  fame 
from  their  firft  formation,  agrees  but 
little  with  an  opinion  fomc  of  the 
moderns  are  fo  fond  of,  that  this 
kind  of  fwclling   is  an  obllructed 
gland;  whole  membrane  forms  the 
cyft,  and  whofe  fluids,  when  they  burft 
out"  of  their  vcffels  after  a  long  ob- 
lirudlion,  make  the  matter  contained. 

The  Ileatoma  is  never  painful  till 
by  its  weight  it  grows  troublefome, 
nor  is  it  a  mark  oi  general  indifpofi- 
tion  of  body  ;  fo  that  the  extirpation 
feldom  fails  of  fuccefs.  The  lize  ot 
fome  of  them  is  very  large,  frequently 
weighing  five  or  fix  pounds,  and 
there  have  been  inftances  of  their 
weighing  above  forty. 

When  the  Ileatoma  is  irregular  in 
its  furface,  with  eminences  and  de- 
preffions,  it  is  fuetty  5  whereas  the  iat 
one'  has  for  the  moll  part  a  uniform 
fmdoth  outfide.  The  operation  for 
a  fteatoma  will  be  underltood  by  the 
defcription  of  that  for  the  llhirrhus. 

The  atheroma  is  much  more  com- 
mon than' the  mcliccrh  ,  at  kail,  if  all 
encyfted  tumours  with  matter  not 
curdled,  may,  in  (  compliance  with 
cuftom,  be'  called  lb  : — thefe  arc 
more 'frequent,  and  grow  larger  than 
thofewhere  the  matter  is  curdted,  bc- 
ofieu  attendant  on  fjrophulous 
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indifpofiiions,   which   makes  tltcrtt- 
morc  difficult  of  cure.  . 

The  cyils  of  thefe  tumours,  with 
the  Ikirt  covering  them,  after  a  cer* 
tain  period  of  growth,  refilling  any 
farther  enlargement,  do  frequently  in- 
flame and  break  ;  but  this  opening  is 
not  fo  advantageous  to  the  cure,  as 
extirpation  by  the  knife,  which  fhould 
be  done  in  the  infancy  of  the  fwell- 
ing.   When  the  tumours  are  no  big- 
ger than  a  fmall  golden  pippin,  they 
may  be  differed  away  from  under 
the  Ikin,  by  making  a  ftraight  inci- 
fion  only  through  it  \  but  it  they  ex- 
ceed this  bulk,  an  oval  piece  of  (kin- 
muft  be  cut  through  firll,  to  make 
room  for  the  management  of  the. 
knife,  and  taking  away  the  tumour  % 
in  which  cafe,  it  will  be  advifeable  to : 
take  off  the  upper  portion  of  the  cyll 
with  the  lkin  ;  and  then  by  the  help  of 
a  hook  todiffeftaway  as  much  of  the 
remainder  of  it  as  can  be  conveniently, 
which  is  a  lefs  painful,  and  more  fe-» 
cure  method  than  deftroying  it  after- 
wards with  cfcharotics.    This  rule* 
is  to  be  obferved,  when  the  cyll  runs 
fo  deep  amongll  the  interlaces  of  the 
mufcles  as  to  make  it  impoflible  to. 
remove  the  whole  of  it,  where,  if  wd 
cut  off  a  greatquantity ,  the  reft  ufually 
comes  away  in  Aoughs  and  matter.  I 
once  opened  a  remarkable  atheroma 
of  this  kind;  it  was  about  as  big  as 
the  crown'  of  a  man's  hat,  and  lay 
underneath  the  perioral  mufcle  (as  all 
I  ever  met  With  on  the  brcaft  have- 
done)  extending  itfelf  towards  the 
arni-pit,  amongll   the  great  vefiels^ 
and  prelliiig  againft  the  clavicle  :':Icut' 
away  a  large  circular  piece  df  the  Iklhj- 
peftoral  mufcle.  and  cyll,  but  did  not 
dare  to  touch -the  lower  part  of  it, 
which  I  could  not  remove  without 
laying  the  ribs  bare  ;  however  It  fepa-" 
.rated  in  the  digcllion  of  the  wound, 
which  for  fome  time  difcharged  ex- 
ceffively,  and  the  whole  cavity  filkd' 
up,  leaving  him  the  ufe  of'  his'  arm 
almoft  perfeft  :  after  this  two  or  three 
;  fmall  fplinters  of  the  clavicle  -worked' 
away '  thiough  the  ikin,  bat  without 
anv  urcat  inconvenience. 
'     -  The 
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The  ganglion  of  the  tendon  is  an 
hncyfted   tumour   of  the  meliceris 
kldnd,  but  its  fluid  is  generally  like 
Ithe  white  of  an  egg  ;  when   it  is 
ifmall,  it  fometimes  difperfes  of  itfelf  • 
tpreiTure  and  fudden  blows   do  alfo 
Remove  it,  but  for  the  moft  part  it 
Continues,  unlefs  it  be  extirpated  :  it 
\is  no- uncommon  cafe  to  meet  with 
\;his  fpecies  of  ganglion  running  un- 
Hier  the  ligament  um  carp;tle,  and  ex- 
tending itfelf  both  up  the  wrift  and 
ilown  to  the  palm  of  the  hand.  The 
:ore  of  this  diforder  cannot  be  effect- 
ed but  by  incifion  through  its  whole 
length,  and  dividing  the  ligamentum 
rarpale,  which  I  have  performed  fuc- 
sefsfully  feveral  times. 

Thedreffing  in  thefe  cafes  does  not 
it  all  differ  from  the  general  methods 
M  treating  wounds. 
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The  fcirrhus  may  be  diftinguifhed 
by  its  want  of  inflammation  in  the 
fkin,  its  fmoothnefs  and  flippinefs 
deep  in  the  breaft,  and  generally  by- 
its  pricking  pain,  which,  as  it  is 
more  or  lefs,  increafes  the  danger  ac- 
cordingly |  though  there  are  fome 
few  with  little  or  none  in  the  begin- 
ning. 

As  the  tumour  degenerates 
into  a  cancer  (which  is  the  word  de- 
gree of  fcirrhus)  it  becomes  unequal 
and  livid,  and,  the  veflels  growing 
varicous,  at  laft  ulcerates.  ' 

In  extirpating  the  fcirrhus,  if  it 
fmall,  a  longitudinal  incifion  will 
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feFr  AMP^TATION  OF  THE  CAN- 
[CCERfiD  AND  SCH1RRHOUS  BREAST 

^HE  fuccefs  of  this  operation  is 
1  -  excef.drmglv  precarious,  from 
ifchc  great  difporition  there  is  in  the 
iconftitution,  after  an  amputation,  to 
uorm  a  new  cancer  in  the  wound,  or 
Dome  other  part  of  the  body.  When 
fchirrhus  has  admitted  of  a  long 

.day  before  the  operation,  the  pa- 
tient feems  to  have  a  better  profpeft 
if  cure,  without  danger  of  a  relapfe, 
•  nan  when  it  has  increafed  very  faft 
imd  with  acute  pain.  I  cannot,  how- 
ler, be  quite  pofnive  in  this  judg- 
ment, but  upon  looking  round  among 
hiojc  I  know  who  have  recovered 
itnd  the  obfervation,  fo  far>.  ^q, 
rrounded.  There.are  fome  furgeons 
»  disheartened  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
bis  operation,  that  they  decry  it  in 
Wry  cafe,  and  even  recommend  cer- 
»un  death  to  their  patients,  rather 
HP  atrJ?1'  UP.011  the  fuppofition  it 
Kpr  relieves^;   but   the ■■inft.new, 

here.  Wc  and  health  have  been  pre- 
yed by  it  are  fufficiently  nu^erous- 
|  warrant  the  recommendation  of  it. 


be  fmall,  a  longitudinal  » 
dilate_  fufficiently  for  the  operation  ; 
but  if  too  large  to  be  differed  out  iri 
that  manner,  an  oval  piece  of  Ikiri 
muft  be  cut  through. firft,  the  fue  of 
which  is  to  be  proportioned  to  that 
of  the  tumour  ;  for  example,  if  the 
fwelling  is  rive  inches  long,  and  three 
broad,  the  oval  piece  of  fltin  cutaway 
muft  be  nearly  of  the  fame  length,  and 
abouf  an  inch  and  a  half  in  breadth. 
In  taking  off  the  whole  breaft,  the 
Ikin  may  be  very  much  preferved,  by 
making  the  wound  of  it  a  great  deal 
lefs  than  the  bafis  of  the  breaft,  which 
muft  be  carefully  cleared  away  from 
the  pectoral  mufcle  :  this  is  not  diffi- 
cult to  do,  becaufe  all  thefe  fcir- 
rhufes  being  enlarged  glands,  are'en- 
companed  with  their  proper  mem- 
branes, winch  make  them  quite  dif- 
nftcl  from  the  neighbouring  parts, 
and  eafily  feparable;  at  leaft  this  is 
the  cafe  when  the  tumour  is  move- 
able ;  for  fometimes  it  adheres  to  ths 
fubjacent  mufcle,  and  that  mufcle  to- 
the  ribs;  in  winch  circumftance  the 
operation  is  impracticable.    When  it 
is  attended  with  knots  in  the  arm -pit, 
no  fcrvice  can  be  done  by  amputation, 
unlefs  the.  knots  be  taken  away  ;  for 
there  is  no  fort  of  dependence  to  be. 
laid  on  their  fubfiding,  by  the  dif- 
chafgooi  the  wound  of  the.  breaft: 
the  pofiibility  of  extirpating  thefe 
knots,  Without  wounding  the  great 
;velTels,  is  very  nuich  qucftiorted  by 
iurgeons;  but  I  have  often  done  it 
»  ^  above 
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when  they  hare  been  loofe  and  dif- 
tindt. 

The  bleeding  of  the  large  arteries 
is  to  be  flopped  by  pafsing  the  needle 
twice  through  the  flelh,  almoft  round 
every  veflel,  and  tying  upon  it,  which 
will  neceffarily  include  it  in  the  liga- 
ture. In  order  to  difcover  the  orifice 
of  the  veffels,  the  wound  mull  be 
cleaned  with  a  fponge  wrung  out  of 
warm  water. 

The  fcirrhous  tumours  which  ap- 
pear about  the  lower  jaw,  are,  gene- 
tally  fpeaking,  ferophulous  diforders, 
that  diflinguiih  themfelves  almofl  by 
the  circumftance  of  fixing  on  the 
falivary  glands.  Thefe  are  very  ftub- 
born  of  cure,  but  not  fo  bad  as 
the  fcirrhus,  fince  they  frequently 
fuppurate,  and  heal  afterwards;  if 
they  impollumate  again  after  healing, 
it  is  for  want  of  a  good  bottom, 
which  may  fometimos  be  procured  by 
deflroying  their  bad  furface  with  a 
cauftic.  Befides  thefe,  there  is  ano- 
ther (pedes  of  fcirrhus  in  the  neck, 
that  fucreeds  better  after  extirpation 
than  either  of  the  former  kinds ;  this 
is  an  enlargement  of  the  lymphatic 
elands,  which  run  clofe  up  by  the 
Jugular  vein,  and  is  diflinguiih  >blc 
from  cancers  of  this  part  by  its 
moveablcnefs,  want  of  pain,  "the  lax- 
nefs  of  the  (kin  covering  it,  the  fmall 
degree  of  preffure  it  makes  on  the 
cuiophagus  and  trachea;  and  laflly, 
the  good  h.thit  of  body,  as  it  feldoin 
affects  theconftitution,  which  cancers 
here  do  very  early  after  their  firlt 
appearance.  This  tumour,  from  its 
ntuafion,  requires  great  cxaclnefs  in 
the  cutting  off:  the  laft  I  took  away 
of  this  kind,  I  feparatcd  from  the 
fXigular  vcih  near  the  length  of  an 
fnch  and  a  half:  they  fometimes  ex- 
tfcnd  up  tothechin  towards  the  mouth, 
and  occafion  a  divifionof  the  falivary 
duft  in  operating,  which  proves  very 
troublefome  to  heal,  but  when  all 
other  methods  Have  failed,  may  be 
cured bv  a  perforation  into  the  mouth, 
through  that  part  of  the  cheek  where 
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it  is  wounded,  which,  by  a  tent  or 
fmall  feton,  may  be  made  fiftulous ; 
then  by  properly  drelfing  upon  the 
outfide,  the  oozing  of  the  faliva  that 
way  will  be  prevented,  and  the  exter- 
nal orifice  healed  without  difficulty. 

'The  treatment  of  all  thefe  wounds 
may  be  made  with  dry  lint  firlt,  and 
afterward*  as  in  the  common  incifed 
wounds. 
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1 

OF  THE   OPERATION    OF  THE 
TREPAN. 

'T'HE  operation  of  the  trepan  is  the 
making  one  or  more  orifices 
through  the  fcull,  to  admit  an  inflru--. 
ment  for  raifing  any  pieces  of  bone, 
that  by  violence  are  beaten  inwards 
upon  the  brain ;  or  to  give  iflue  to 
blood  or  matter,  lodged  in  any  part 
within  the  cranium. 

Fractures  of  the  fcull  are  at  all' 
times  very  dangerous,  not  in  confe- 
quence  of  the  injury  done  to  the  crar' 
nium  itielf,  but  as  the  .brain  beco.nes 
affected,  either  from  the  preflurc  of' 
the  fra&ured  bone,  or  that  of  the. 
cxtravafated   blood   and   matter. — 
If  then  the  fymptoms  excited  by  a- 
fracture  do  fometimes  follow  from 
a  mere  cxtravafation  of  blood,  as  is* 
the  cafe  when  the  cranium  is  not- 
beaten  inwards,  it  mult  likewife  hap--1 
pen  that  a  rupture  of  the  veffels  of  this 
part  without  a  fracture,  will  alfo  oc- 
cafion the  fame  diforders :  for  this 
reafon,  the  operation  may  take  place*  ! 
where  the  fcull  is  not  much  offended, 
but  only  the  veffels  of  the  dura  mater, 
the  pia  mater,  or  the  brain. 

The  writers  on  this  operation  have! 
defcribed  the  different  diforders  in  j 
which  it  is  ufeful,  under  a  great  va-j 
riety  of  names ;  but  thofe  few  general! 
ones,  which  all  furgeons  are  ac-j 
quainted  with,  are  quite  fufficient  tor 
the  underftanding  the  nature  of  every 
cafe  that  can  happen. 

When 
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When  the  cranium  is  beaten  inward, 
.vkhout  any  .fracture,  it  is  called  a 
rlepreflion  ;  when  very  much  broken, 
i  fracture  ;  or  if  broken  and  beaten 
m  alfo,  a  fracture  with  depreflion,  if  it 
is  only  cracked  without  depreflion, 
though  properly  a  fracture,  it  is  called 

ftfuire  ;  if  none  of  thefe  disorders 
ppear,  where  there  is  a  fufpicion  of 
hhem,  the  fymptoms  are  imputed  to  a 
concuflion  of"  the  brain.  Thefe  are 
rhe  four  distinctions  in  ufe,  and 
. vhiih  fully  comprehend  all  the 
isthers. 

The  depreflion  of  the  cranium  with- 
out a  fracture  can  but  feldorn  occur, 
.  .nd  then  it  happens  to  children  whofe 
wones  are  more  pliable  and  foft  than 
hhofe  of  adults:  I  have  met  with  one 
rnltance  of  this  myfelf  in  a  girl  of 
eeven  years  of  age :  when  (he  firfl: 
Received  the  injury,  Ihe  had  the  com- 
plaints of  an  oppreffed  brain,  but  they 
ebon  went  off;  the  blow  formed  a 
large  tumour  on  the  parietal  bone, 
bbr  which  Ihe  was  put  under  my  care 
rbme  days  after  the  accident;  I  opened 
immediately  into  it,  by  cutting  away 
.  circular  piece  of  thefcalp,  and  took 
uut  a  great  quantity  of  grumous  blood 
))'ing  underneath  the  periofteum  ;  I 
hhen  drefled  the  depreflion  with  dry 
::'.nt,  and  finding  no  complaints  come 
in,  conrinued  the  fame  method,  till 
m  abjut  fix  weeks  Ihe  was  perfectly 
cured. 

In  blows  of  the  cranium,  requiring 
hhe  ufe  of  the  trepan,  the  marks  of  a 
rracture  are  generally  very  evident, 
mce  the  fcalp  is  often  lacerated  fo 
couch  as  to  expofe  it  to  our  fight : 
■ut  if  the  wound  of  the  fcalp  be  fo 
mall  as  only  to  admit  a  probe,  we 
nuft  judge  then  by  the  feel  of  the  fur- 
;ace  of  the  bone,  ufing  the  caution 
if  not  miftaking  a  future  for  a  frac- 
;ure,  which  Hippocrates  confeflcs  he 
Limfelf  clid  ;  though  for  this  frank 
ronfeffion  of  an  error,  to  present 
others  being  milled,  he  is  as  much  re- 
commended to  pofterity  as  for  any  of' 
iiis  other  qualities. 

If  there  be  no  wound  of  the  fcalp, 
rou  muft  prefs  about  the  head  with 

■oui  fingers,  till  the  patient  con> 
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plains  of  fome  particular  part,  which 
in  all  likelihood  is  the  place  affected, 
and  if  the  fcalp  there  be  feparated 
from  the  cranium,  is  almoft  infallibly 
fo  :  the  fymptoms  of  a  fracture  are,  a 
bleeding  at  the  ears  and  nofe,  a  lofs  of 
fenfe,  vomitings,  drowfinefs,  delirium, 
incontinence  of  urine  and  excrement; 
but  what  is  molt  to  be  depended  upon, 
is  a  depreflion  of  the  bone,  or  arough- 
nefs  on  its  outlidc ;  for  all  the  other 
complaints  not  only  happen  to  con- 
cuflions,  which  do  well  without  the 
application  of  a  trepan,  but  likewife 
there  are  fractures  not  attended  with 
any  of  them,  or  at  leaft  in  a  flight 
degree  ;  fo  that  thefe  fymptoms  alone, 
without  examination  of  that  part  at-, 
fueled,  are  but  an  uncertain  rule  to 
go  by. 

In  concuflions  without  a  fracture, 
that  produce  the  fymptoms  here  laid 
down,  and  do  well  afterwards,  the 
vcffels  of  the  brain  and  membranes 
are  only  inflamed  and  dilated  ;  or  if 
they  are  ruptured,  they  abforb  the 
extravafated  blood  again  ;  on  which 
account,  nature  fhoujd  be  aififted  by 
plentiful  bleedings,  cjyfters,  and  other 
evacuations,  aijd  fo  in  all  fractures 
where  the  patient  is  not  trepanned  im- 
mediately ;  however,  although  people 
with  concuflions  in  the  violent  degree 
I  have  ftatetl,  do  fometimes  recover, 
it  is  fo  very  feldom,  that  there  can  be 
no  pretence,  when  they  happen,  for 
neglecting  the  trepan,  but  not  being 
able  to  learn  in  what  part  the  concuf- 
fion  is.  The  opportunities  I  have  had 
of  opening  fome  people  who  hava 
died  under  this  circumftance,  have  fuf- 
ficiently  convinced  me  how  little  is  to 
be  trufted  to  any  other  method  than 
an  opening  for  the  difcharge  of  the 
abfctfs,  which  by  confinement  of  mat- 
ter becomes  very  large,  fp reading  over 
a  great  quantity  of  the  brain  before 
It  kills, 

Writers  difpute  very  much  about 
the  poflibilitv  of  the  contra  fiffure,  or 
a  fiflure  occasioned  on  the  part  of  the 
head  oppofite  to  that  on  which  the 
blow  is  given,  or  where  the  inner  ta- 
ble is  fractured;'  while  the  outer  one 
remains  entire  :  but  there  are  hiftories 
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ofca£s,  whj.ch,.  if  fairly  ftated,  make 
it  unquestionable;  and  this  is  moft 
certain,'  that  if  the  complaint  he  at  a 
diflance  from  where  the  blow  was  re- 
ceived, there  can  be  no  danger  in 
fcalpingj  and  applying  the  trepan  to 
that  part  where  the  pain  is. 

There  arc ..  furgeons  who  fay  that 
the  veffels  of  the  diploe  do.  fome- 
times,by  a  co.ncuflion,  break,  ai>d  that 
the  matter  making  its  way  through 
the  inner  table  of  the  fcull  into  the 
brain,  requires  a  trepan  ;  but  I  be- 
lieve there  js  no  very  good  authority 
for  this  affcrtion. 

When  we  are  affined  qf  a  fradlure 
pr  depreffipn,  though  the  fymptoms 
in  a  great  meafure  go  off,  and  not- 
withstanding there  are  a  few  hiflories 
jn  authors,  where  we  read  that  pa- 
tients havcpfarvived  without  the  ope- 
ration, it  is,,  in  my  opinion,  always, 
qdvjfeablc  to  trepan  as  foon  as  poflU 
blc,  in  order  to  prevent  the  fpreading 
of  the  nbfcefr,  which  feldom  "fails  to 
follow  upon  {he  rupture  of  the  veffels 
of  the  brain  and  membranes,  and  for 
the  moft  part  in  a  few  days  ;  though 
there  are.  a  great  many  inflances  of 
fractures  notbringing  on  a  fatal  ab- 
fcefs  for  fi  great  length  of  time  after 
the  accident. 

I  once  trepanned  a  young  woman 
about  a  hundred  days  after  (he  re- 
ceived'the  blow;  the  lower  part  of 
the  parietal,  and  upper  part  'of  the 
temporal  ,boi\es,  were  fractured  and 
depreffed  „  (he  bled  at  the  nofe  and 
fars  when  flie  firfl  received  the  injury, 
;ind  had  at  times  bcendrowfy,  and  in 
fqme  little  pain,  till  towards  the  nine- 
tieth day,  when  the  fymptoms  of  a 
compreffed  brain  came  on  Stronger, 
and  a  fmall  time  after  lhe  put  herfelf 
under  my  care  ;  wbich,  with  the  many 
inflances  of  the  fame  kind  to  be  met 
with  in  authors,  (hew  how  little 
fafe  it  is  to  trull  to  any  extravafa- 
tion  or  depreffion  on  the  brain  do- 
ing well,  without  the  ^diftance  of  the 
jtiepan. 

The  manner  of  treating  a  fracture 
pf  tEe  cranium,  will  be  according  to 
the  nature  of  fhe  fracture  jtfelf,  and 
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the  injury  of  the  fcalp;  if  the  wound 
of  the  head  be  toren  into  angles,  per-  , 
haps  cutting  off  the  lacerated  flaps  will ' 
make  room  for  the  faw ;  if  the  bone: 
be.  broken  into  feveral  pieces,  the 
pieces  may  be  taken  away  with  the 
forceps ;  or  if  fome  of  the  fcull  be  alfo 
depreffed,  the  removal  of  the  pieces 
will,  without  perforating,  make  w.ay 
for  the  elevator  to  raife  the  depreffed  , 
part    but  if  the  fracture  be  not  com- 
plicated with  a  wound  of  the  fcalp,  or 
the  wound  be  too  fmall  to  admit  of 
the  operation,  which  feldom  fails  to  be 
the  cafe,  then  .the  fracture  mull  be 
laid  bare,  by  taking  away  a  large 
piece  of  the 'fcalp.    It  is  a  fafhion. 
with  fome  furgeons,  to  make  a  cruciaj- 
incifion  for  this  purpofe,  which  they,, 
prefer  to  the  other  method,  upon  tho 
fuppofition  that  the  wound  will  more 
ealily  heal  again  after  the  operation,, 
by  turning  down  the  flaps ;  and  in 
cafe  we  find  no  fracture,  which  focne- 
times  happens  after  fcalping,  that  by- 
making  this  fpecics  of  wouudj  an  ex~ 
foliation  of  the  bone,  and  tediouf- 
nefs  of  cure,  will  be  avoided.  Bu% 
whoever  has  ften  the  practice  of  the 
crucial  incifion,  rfluft  be  fenfible  of 
the  falfe  reafoning  ufcd  in  its  favour ; 
for  it  feldom  happens  that  we  enquire 
for  the  fracture  of  a  fcull  by  fcalping* 
but  that  the  fcalp  itfelf  is  contufed, 
which  circumftance  generally  bringt 
ing  on  a  plentiful  Suppuration,  an4 
the  matter, lodging  between  the  cra- 
nium and  fkin,  not  only  prevent  their 
immediate  healing,  but  occafion  a  ca* 
Ties'  of  the  bong,  which  is  the  accident 
meant  to  be  Shunned  by  it ;  and  often, 
at  laft,  the  lips  of  the  wound  growing 
callous,  require  cutting  off,  to  pro- 
cure a  cicatrix.    If  then  the  objection 
be  good  to  the  crucial  incifion,  when 
no  operation  is  performed,  it  becomes 
of  fo  much  mpre  force  when  we  are 
affured  of  ufing  the  trepan,  that  J 
think  it  is  indifputably  right  at  all 
times  to  take  off  the  fcalp  when  we  lay 
bare  the  cranium  with  a  view  to  the 
operation,  which  feldom  f  ails  to  gra- 
nulate with  flefh  in  a  few  da.ys,  if 
dreffed  only  with  dry  lint,  and  rarely 
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grows  carious,  if  not  affected  by  a 
great  difcharge  of  matter  from  the 
brain,  and  even  in  that  cafe  but  fu- 
perficially  ;  or  if,  after  it  is  thus  ex- 
pofed,  new  flefli  (hould  not  generate 
upon  its  furface,  the  growth  ofit  may 
be  quickened  by  boring  little  orifices 
into  the  fubftance  of  the  bone,  pr  rafp- 
ing  it  with  the  rugine.    The  form  of 
the  piece  taken  away  may  be  nearly 
circular  ;  and  to  be  better  affined  of 
the  courfe  of  the  fracture,  it  will  be 
proper  it  mould  be  of  the  whole 
length  of  it.    I  believe  there  are  few 
will  care  to  expofe'  fo  much  naked 
fcull,  but  whoever  knows  the  great 
advantage  and  the  little  danger  of  it, 
will  not  helitate.   When  the  fcalp  h 
removed,  the  periofteiim  mult  be  raif- 
ed,  and  the  arteries  immediately  tied, 
which  will  make  way  for  the  operation 
to  be  directly  performed,  though  the 
effufion  of  blood  has  been  efteemed  fo 
troublefome  in  this  part,  as  to  have 
made  it  almoft  an  univerfal  practice  to 
poltpone  the  ufe  of  the  trepan  to  the. 
day  after;  but  the  apprehenhon  is 
without  foundation;  for  if  two  or 
three  of  the  larger  veffels  are  tied,  the 
others  may  eafily  be  flopped  with  a 
little  dry  lint,  and  the  operation  take 
place  without   any  inconvenience, 
which  I  have  always  done  myfelf, 
and  would  recommend  to  others,  con- 
fidering  how  urgent  the  nature  of  the 
<ijftemper  is,  and  that  lefs  than  twenty- 
four  hours   is  often  the  difference 
between  life  and  death,  when  the 
brain  is  much  preffed  by  a  fractured 
bone. 

JBefore  the  application  of  the  tre- 
pan, it  is  to  be  remembered  there  are 
certain  places  on  the  fcull,  where  it 
cannot  be  ufed  witlvfo  much  fafety  a? 
on  others ;  the  whole  "length  of  the 
fagittal  future,  down  to  the  nofe,  is 
always  mentioned  as  pne  where  the 
perforation  is  dangerous,  becaufe  of 
the  fpine  of  the  os  frontis,  and  the 
courft  of  the  fupcrior  longitudinal 
iinus  under  this  part,  which  it  is  fup- 
pofed  would  be  neceffarily  wounded 
by  the  faw,  and  in  confequence  de- 
favy  the  patient  by  the  liaemorrhage  ; 
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but  though  a  perforation  may,  con- 
trary to  the  general  opinion,  be  made 
o\er  tfie  finus  without  offending  it; 
and  even  if  it  was  wounded,  the  ef- 
fufion of  blood  would  not  in  all  pro- 
bability be  mortal  {as'lhave  feen  in 
two  inltauces)  yet  at  beft  it  would  be' 
trpublefpme  ;   and  fmce  we  are  not 
ltraightenediuthat  part  of  the  cranium 
for  room,  I  think  it  is  advifeable  to» 
forbear  operating  in  this  place.  M*e 
bpny  finufes  of  the  os  frontis  forbid 
the  ufc  of  the  trepan  near  the  orbits* 
of  the  eyes  ;  therefore  if  it  mould  be 
depreffbd  near  thofe  cavities,  the  fur- 
geon  muff  be  careful  to  perforate  ■ei- 
ther above  or  one  fide  of  the  fracture; 
for  fawing  below  it,  will  only  lead 
into  the  finus,  and  anfwer  no  par-* 
pofe  in  the  defigu  either  of  giving  a 
difcharge  to  die  matter  frpm  the  bram, 
or  an  opportunity  to  elevate  the  depref- 
lion;  nay,  yerhaps  leave  an  incurable 
ffitula,  if  the  patient  efcapes  with  life. 

The  os  occipitis  being  very  uneven, 
both  in  its  internal  and  external  fur- 
face,  makes  trepanning  there  alrnoff 
impracticable;  befides,  the  great  finufes 
run  about  fo  much  of  it,  as  hardly  to 
afford  fpace  to  perforate  without  dan- 
ger of  wounding  them ;  but  then  it 
is  fo  defended  from  injuries  by  its 
fituation  and  ftrength,  that  fractures 
do  not  happen  to  it  fo  often  as  to  the 
other  bones  pf  the  cranium;  and 
when  they  do,  for  the  moll  part  they 
become  fopn  mortal,  by  affecting  the 
cerebellum,  which  it  fultaihs,  that  the 
operation  is  feldorn  required  in  this 
ca£b'  Indeed  the  upper  angle  of  tliis 
bone  lies  above  the  cerebellum,  and 
when  fractured  or  depreffed,  is  not  at- 
tended with  fo  immediate  danger ;  b  jr 
when  this  happens,  the  courfe  of  the 
longitudinal  linus  down  the  middle 
of  it,  and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
lateral  iinufes  beneath  it,  make  it  ad- 
vifeabje  to  trepan  at'the  lower  part  of 
the  os  parietale,  or  at  lealt  upon  or 
juft  below  the  lambdoidal  future,  fo 
that  the  perforation  of  the  os  occi 
pitis  can  hardly  ever  be  proper. 

It  may  be  obferved,  I  have  fpoken. 
pf  wounds  of  the  cerebellum  as  provr 
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ing  inevitably  mortal  when  affected 
by  a  fra&ure;  how  long  a  patient 
may  continue  with  matter  on  its  fur- 
face,  I  cannot  take  upon  rac  to  fay, 
but  I  believe  there  is  no  inilahcc  of  a 
cure  after  an  abfcefs  ;  and  as  for 
wounds  of  it,  they  are  generally  al- 
roolt  inftaritaneous  deain ;  whereas 
fometimes  great  port:ons  of  the  cere- 
brum  have  been  carried  off  or  deftroy- 
ed  without  any  potable  inconvenience. 
From  this  groat  difference  of  d  inger, 
in  affections  of  the  cerebrum  and  ce- 
rebellum, has  arifen  the  opinion,  that 
the  full  is  the  organ  of  animal  motion 
onlyi  and  the  other  of  vital. 

The  places  then  unfit  to  admit  the 
faw,  are  the  three  I  have  defcribed  ; 
thit  is,  the  fagittal  future  ;  that  part 
of  the. os  fronns  near  the  orbits  of  the 
eyes ;  and  the  os  pccipitls.  But  when 
a  fracture  happens  in  any  other  part 
above  the  ear,  there  is  no  objection  to 
the  operation.  When  there  is  only  a 
fmall  Allure,  without  any  dcprcllion 
or  rnption  in  the  bone,  the  trepan 
may  be  applied  ore  the'  tifftire  itfelf, 
which  will  more  readily  give  vent  to 
lhe  blood  or  matter  .underneath,  than 
if  made  at  a  diltance.  Jf  the  filTiirc 
be  large,  and  the.  bone  weakened  or 
deprefled,  the  trepan  mull  be  applied 
on  one  fide  of  it,  "but  fo  as  to  make 
it  a  part  of  the  circumference  qf  the 
fawed  piece;  if  the  fracture  run  up- 
wards, it  will  be  eligible  always  to 
perforate  near  its  bottom,  becaufe 
the  dependency  of  the  orifice  will 
give  better  iffue  to  the  matter,  though 
the  ill-grounded  apprehenfion  of  the 
brain  falling  out  there, :  has  made 
manv  eminent  furgeons  contradict  this 
rule  in  their  practice.  If  by  making 
one  orifice,  you  cannot  raife  all  rhe 
depreiTed  part,  you  mult  make  a  fe- 
cond  and  a  third,  and  continue  do- 
ing fo  till  you  have  reduced  the  whole 
cranium  even:  there  is  frequently  oc- 
cafion  to  repeat  it  twice  or  thrice,  and 
it  has  been  done  twelve  times,  nay 
oftcner,  with  furcefs  ;  which  I  men- 
tion, to  lhe»v  the  little  danger  there 
is,  either  in  fawing  thefcull,  or  ex- 
rofing  the  dupa  mater  and  brain  when 
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the  preffure  is  taken  off.  Indeed  the 
mifchicf  of  laying  the  brain  bare  is 
fo  fmall,  compared  with  a  concuffion 
of  it,  or  an  abfcefs  from  pent-up  mat- 
ter, that  thofe  fractures  of  the  fcull, 
where  the  bone  is  broken  into  fplinters 
the  whole  extent  of  it,  and  can  be 
taken  away,  much  more  readily  do 
well,  than  a  fimple  fiffureonly,  where 
the  abfcefs  cannot  difchargc  itfelf 
freely  j  for  which  reafon,  though  the 
depieffed  fractuie  may  be  raifed  by 
the  means  of  one  orifice,  yet  if  it  is 
of  a  confiderable  length,  it  will  be  al- 
moll  abfolutely  neceffdry  to  make  one 
or  two  more  openings  for  the  con- 
venience of  difcharge;  fincc,  for 
want  of  this,  we  fee  abfeeffes  increafe 
daily  in  their  quantity  of  matter  and 
at  the  end  of  a  few  weeks  carry  off 
the  patient.  Thofe  that  are  conver- 
fant  in  the  diffection  of  perfons  dying 
of  this  diforder,  will  be  convinced  of 
the  force  of  this  reafoning,  lince  they 
not  only  constantly  find  pus  lodged 
on  the  brain,  as  far  as  the  liiTure  ex- 
tends, but  all  round  about  it,  fome- 
tiines fpreading  over  a  quarter  of  its 
furfacc. 

Jn  concuflions  of  the  brain  without 
a  fraiflurc'of  the  cranium,  if  the  tre- 
pan be  applied,  and  valt  difcharges 
enfue,  it  will  be  alfo  convenient  to 
make  more  perforations  into  the  ab- 
fcefs and  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
abfcefs,  the fituation  of  which  will  be 
eafily  guefled  by  the  direction  of  the 
Itream  of  matter.  And  here  it  is  to 
be  obferved ,  that  abfeeffes  which  en* 
fue  from  a  concuffion,  are  generally 
more  extenflve  and  dangerous  than 
thofe  which  accompany  a  fracture 
with  depreffion  ;  for  in  a  fracture,  the 
yielding  of  the  bone  dcllroys,  in  a 
great  degree,  the  force  of  the  Striking 
body,  and  prevents  any  violcnt'com- 
motion  of  rhe  brain  ;  ft)  that  what 
the  brain  fuffers,  refults  chiefly  from 
the  preffure  of  the  incumbent  bone, 
and  the  laceration  of  the  veffels  near 
the  fraclure ;  whereas,  when  the  cra- 
nium refills  the  fhock,  all  or  great 
part  of  the  cerebrum  fuftains  thcaon- 
cuflion,  and  is  often  impodumatedor 
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inflamed  almoft  in  its  whole  dimen- 
fion,  as  we  find  upon  opening  thofe 
who  die  of  this  diforder. 

The  manner  of  trepanning  is  this : 
having  fixed  your  patient's  head  Heady, 
either  on  the  bollter  of  a  bed,  or  by 
placing  him  in  a  low  chair,  with  the 
pin  of  your  faw  mark  the  center  of 
the  piece  of  bone  to  be  taken  out ; 
then  with  the  perforating  trepan, 
make  an  orifice  deep  enough  to  re- 
ceive the  pin,  which  being  i;xed  in  it, 
will  prevent  the  faw  from  Hipping; 
and  thus  you  are  to  continue  fawing, 
till  the  impreflion  made  will  prefcrve 
the  ftead'mefs  without  the  pin,  when 
it  ih  to  be  taken  away,  for  fear  of  its 
wounding  the  brain  before  the  faw  has 
entered  through  the  cranium,  which 
it  would  do  at  lalt,  becaufe  of  its 
projection.  In  working  through  the 
bone,  the  teeth  of  the  faw  will  begin 
to  clog  by  that  time  you  arrive  to  the 
diploe,  wherefore  a  brum  mult  be 
ready  to  clean  it  every  now  and  then, 
and  with  a  pointed  probe  you  mud 
clear  away  the  dull  in  the  circle  of  the 
trepanned  bone,  obferving,  if  it  be 
deeper  on  one  fide  than  the  other,  to 
lean  afterwards  on  that  fide  where  the 
imprelfion  is  lead,  that  the  whole 
thicknefs  may  be  fawed  through  at  the 
fame  time.  To  do  all  this  with  lefs 
interruption,  it  will  be  proper  to 
have  two  faws  of  exactly  the  fame 
diameter,  that  an  aiMant  may  be 
brufhing  one  while  you  operate  with 
the  other.  We  are  advifed  to  faw 
holdly,  till  we  come  to  the  diploe, 
which  it  is  faid  will  always  diitin- 
guilh  itfelf  by  the  bloodinefs;  but 
however,  this  is  not  a  certain  mark  to 
go  by;  for  though,  where  there  is  a 
diploe,  it  will  manifeft  itfelf  by-  its 
bloodinefs,  yet  fometimes  the  fcull  is 
lo  very  thin  as  not  to  admit  of  any  ; 
in  which  cafe,  if  an  operator  mould 
pulh  on  his  inftrument  in  expectation 
of  meeting  with  this  fubltance,  he 
would  unwarily  wound  the  brain. 

This  is  not  rery  often  the  cafe,  but 
however  often  enough  to  put  a  man 
on  his  guard,  and_make  him  enquire* 
whether  the  boue  be  loofe  after  a  lit- 
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tie  fawing,  which  is  the  only  rule  we 
&o  by. when  we  have  palled  through 
the  diploe,  and  may  as  well  be  attend- 
ed to  before  coming  at  it,  wi  thout  any 
great  lofs  of  time.  When  it  is  quite 
fawed  through,  and  lies  loofe,  it  may- 
be taken  with  the  forceps,  contrived 
for  that  ufe  ;  and  if  the  lower  edges 
of  the  orifice,  next  to  the  dura  mater, 
are  fplintcred,  they  may  be  fcraped 
fmooth  with  a  lenticular. 

Thefe  are  the  chief  procelTes  of  the 
operation  of  the  trepan  :  the  only- 
thing  remaining  to  be  done  is,  with 
an  elevator,  introduced  at  the  orifice, 
to  raife  the  depreliion,  or  broken 
fplinters,  if  they  cannot  otherwife  be 
laid  hold  of,  and  to  draw  out  the 
grumous  blood,  or  any  other  extrane- 
ous body.  If  the  dura  mater  be  not 
wounded  or  toren,  an  incifion  muft  be 
made  through  it,  to  give  way  to  the 
blood  or  matter,  which  almDft  cer- 
tainly lie  underneath  it,  if  the  fymp- 
toms  have  been  bad,  and  none  has 
been  difcharged  from  between  the 
cranium  and  dura  mater:  though  it 
has  been  lately  obferved,  that  an  ab- 
fcefs  will  fometimes  be  formed  in  the 
fubftance  of  the  brain  ;  and  therefore, 
if  the  puncture  of  the  dura  mater  does 
not  procure  an  evacuation  of  the  mat- 
ter, and  the  fymptoms  of  a  fuppu  ra- 
tion are  ftill  urgent,  it  will  be  advife- 
able  to  make  a  fmall.  incifion  with  a 
lancet  into  the  brain  itfelf. 

I  have  ufed  the  word  trepan  all 
along  for  the  fake  of  being  better 
underftood  ;  but  the  inftrument  I  re- 
commend is  a  trephine,  the  advan- 
tages of  which,  as  alfo  that  of  a  Cy- 
lindrical faw,  or  one  nearly  cylin- 
drical, are  defcribed  in  the  explana- 
tion of  the  copper-plate. 

With  regard  to  the  drefsings  of 
thefe  wounds,  I  think  it  is  very  cer- 
tain, that  as  the  grcateft  part  of  the 
evil  proceeds  from  the  quantity  and 
preffure  of  the  matter,  whatever  ap- 
proaches towards  the  nature  of  a  tent, 
and  increafes  its  quantity  and  pref- 
fure by  locking  it  up,  mult  be  per- 
nicious :  therefore  I  would  exclude 
the  ufe  of  all  fyndons  whatever ;  the 
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hafty  application  too,  of  fpirits  of 
wine,  which  is  fo  commonly  advifed, 
cannot  be  prosper,  as  they  arc  nut  only 
unfit  for  inflammations  in  general,  but 
aifo  crifp  up  the  veiTels  of  the  dura 
mater  and  brain,  and  (topping  the 
fuppuration,  fomctimes  produce  a 
gangrene.  Since  then,  a  clbfe  ap- 
plication is  inconvenient,  and  what- 
ever good  there  may  be  in  topical 
medicines,  it  cannot  for  the  moll 

Eart  be  communicated  to  the  abfcefs, 
y  reafon  of  its  extent  beyond  the  ori- 
fice, the  bell  remedy  will  he  dry  lint 
only,  which  mull  be  laid  on  loofely, 
to  give  vent  to  the  matter,  and  be  re- 
peated twice  a-day  till  the  difcharge 
is  leffened,  when  once  in  twenty-four 
hours  will  be  fumcient  to  the  finiihing 
of  the"  cure,  which  will  be  fomethirig 
retarded  by  the  exfoliations  that  forne- 
fimes  follow  this  operation.  The 
patient  afterwards  may  wear  a  plate  of 
tin  upon  the  (tar,  to  defend  it  from 
blows,  or  any  accidental  injury. 
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B.  The  crown,  or  faw  of  the  tre- 
pan, with  the  pin  appearing  jult  be- 
yond the  extremities  of  the  teeth.  It 
may  be  obfcrved,  the  fhape  of  this- 
faw  is  cylindrical,  differing  from  thofe 
in  ufe  which  are  all  conical,  and 
fome  in  a  very  great  degree.  Surgeons 
have  generally  conceived  great  advan- 
tages to  arife  from  this  form  ;  firft, 
as  a  circumftance  of  the  utraoft  impor- 
tance, they  have    imagined  there 
would  be  danger   of  injuring  the 
brain,  by  fawingtoofuddenly  through 
the  cranium,  if  the  enlargement  of  the 
faw  did  not  increafe  the  obstruction, 
in  proportion  as  they  advanced  to- 
wards it,  and  make  the  working  of 
the  inftrument  exceedingly  flow.  It 
lias  alfo  been  believed,  that  unlefs 
the  faw  was  fmaller  near  the  teeth  than 
towards  its  bafis,  it  would  be  impof- 
fible  to  incline  it  on  any  part  where 
it  had  not  made  fo  deep  an  imprefliort 
as  in  others ;  in  confequence  of  which, 
one  fide  of  the  circle  would  be  fawed 
through,   and    the  membranes  or 
brain  injured ;  while  on  the  other, 
perhaps  the  faw  would  not  have  pene- 
trated through  the  firft  table  of  the 
cranium:   the  lail  remarkable  argu- 
ment in  favour  of  the  conic  faw,  is* 
that  it  more  readily  admits  and  after- 
wards retains  the  fawed  piece  of  bone 
in  its  easily  :  but  I  think  all  the  ad- 
vantages attribuied  to  this  figure,  are 
almolt  imaginary,  and  the  great  la- 
bour of  working  fo  flowly  and  diffi- 
frepannuig  ;  though  if  the  pin  be  very    culrly,  is  not  only  very  inconvenient 
lharp,  and  project  but  little  beyond  ■  to  an  operator,  but  by  no  means  fer- 


PLATE  VIII. 

The  Explanation. 

A.  The  perforator,  commonly 
called  the  perforating  trepan.  With 
>  this  inllrument  an  orifice  is  ufualiy 
made  for  the  reception  of  the  pin,  on 
the  center  of  the  piece  of  bone  that  is 
to  be  taken  away  in  the  operation  of 


flie  teeth  of  the  faw,  as  in  that  mar,i 
ed'with  the  letter  B,  the  perforator 
Would  be  needlefs ;  but  as  the  point 
of  the  pin  prefently  grows  blunt  with 
ufe,-  and  in  that  cafe 'it  is  diiHcult  to 
fix  the  faw,  I  think  it  advifcable  to 
have  this  inlVrument  in  rcadincTs.  It 
is  alfo  handy  for  boring  into,  the  fub- 
ilance  of  the  bones,  in  order  to  pro- 
mote a  granulation  of  rlem  on  their 
forfaces :  when  it  is  made  ufe  of,  it 
mml  be  received  and  fausnod  in  the 
handle  C. 


viceablc  to  the  operation ;  for  not- 
withstanding the  faw  be  cylindrical, 
and  works  without  any  other  impedi- 
ment than  what  lies  before  the  teeth, 
yet  even  with  this  advantage,  the? 
operation  goes  on  fo  gradually,  that 
from  the  experience  I  have  had,  I  do 
not  find  the  lead  danger  of  fuddenlv 
pafimg  through  to  the  brain*  as  i3 
appreliended,  if  we  proceed  with  the 
caution  of  not  leaning  too  hard  on 
the  inftrument  when  the  bone  is  al- 
'  moil  fawed  through    and  with  re- 

foeft 
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fpeft  to  the  impraclicablenefs  of  in-, 
dining  it  on  any  particular  part  of 
the  circle,  when  fa  \ed  uneven,  which 
is  commonly  alledgedj  whoever  will 
try  the  experiment)  will  in  a  moment 
difcover  the  falfetiefs  of  the  aflertion  : 
bolides,  the  veryiniiance  Hated,  over-?, 
throws  this  realbning,  for  it  the  cir- 
cle has  been  already  made  deeper  in> 
one  part  thananothciy  it  rauft  imply- 
that  we  have  leaned  with  more  force 
on  one  part  -than  another,  and  con- 
sequently may  at  pleasure  do  the  fame 
thing  again  :  as  to  the  lad  fuppofed 
adv  antage,  of  its  receiving  and  rer. 
tabling  the  fawed  piece  of  bone  in  its 
canity,  tlie  benefit  would  be  fo  frivo- 
lous, ii  it  had  truly  the  preference  of 
the  cylindrical  one  in  that  refpedt, 
that  it  would  not  be  worth  mention- 
ing ;  but  in  fact-,  the  cylindrical  faw 
receives  .the  piece  of  bone  very  rea- 
oily,  and  often  retains  it  in  its  cavity* 
C.  The  handle  of  the  foregoing 
inftrument,-  called  the  trephine,  which 
is  much,. preferable  to  the  trepan  (an 
inftrument  like  a  wimble  ufed  by 
joiners)  becaufc  of  the  great  conveni- 
ence of  holding  it,  and  leaning  on  one 
fide  or  other  of  the  faw,  as  we  find  it 
neceflary  :  the  trepan*  however,  though 
allowed  to  be  unhandy,  is  the  inftru- 
ment mo  ft  ufed  by  furgeons  in  other 
parts  of  Europe,  upon  the  Supposi- 
tion of  its  working  quicker  than  the 
trephine* 

.  I  have  represented  the  trephine  of 
Such  a  ihape  as  to  make  it  a  conve- 
nient elevator,  .for  which  purpofe  the 
extremities  of  it  are  made  rough. 
t..D.  A  Key  to  take  out  the  pin  B, 
when  the  faw,  has  made  an  impreflion 
deep  enough  to  be  worked  without 
the  help  of  it*  ' 
E.  The  pin. 


PLATE  IX» 

The  ExTLAHATIONi 

J^'.,A''cc'nv,eni£!nt  forceps  to  take 
6ivt  the  circular  piece  of  bone,  when 
it  does  not  Itick  to  the  faw  :  the  com 
trhance  by  which  they  readily  lay 
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hold  of  it,  is  to  make  the  extremi- 
ties that  are  to  grafp  it,  with  anarch, 
of  the  fame  circle  as  the  faw  is. made. 
Upon  one  of  the  handles  there  is  ad-, 
ded  a  little  elevator,  to  lift  up  any^ 
(mall  fplinter  of  bone,  but  it  is  not  of 
much  ufc,  . 

.2?.  A  lenticular  5  the  forepart  of 
its  blade  is  (harp,  in  order  to  fcrape 
the  lower  edge  of  the  orifice  of  the 
cranium,  in  cafe  any  l'plinters  lhould 
remain  after  the  operation,  and  the 
button  at  its  extremity  receives  the 
duft,  that  it  may  not  fall  on  the  brain ; 
but  there  is  feldom  any  occafion  for 
this  inftrument,  and  I  have  never  my- 
fell  been  under  the  neceihty  of  ufing 
it. 

C.  A  rugine,  or  rafpatory,  which 
I  have  recommended  for  fcraping 
bones*  in  order  to  promote  granula- 
tions of  flelh.  The  handles  of  thefd 
two  laft  inftruments  arc  wood>  where* 
as  every  part  of  the  others  lhould  be 
made  of  ftcel. 


CHAP,  XXV Ilh 

OF  THE  CATARACT* 

■"jTHE  cataract*  called  by  the  Latins 
Suffiif.o,  is  a  difeafe  of  the  crv- 
ftalline  humour,  rendering  the  whole 
body  of  it  opake,  fo  that  the  rays  of 
light,  which,  in  the  natural  ftate  of 
its  tranfparency,  were  tranfmitted  to 
the  tunica'  retina*  become  now  to- 
tally intercepted-,  and  produce  no  ef- 
feci.  This  is  pretty  nearly  the  ac- 
count delivered  down  to  us  by  Hip- 
pocrates and  the  ancient  Greeks,  who 
likewifc  knew  it  by  the  name  of  Glau- 
coma* Galen  was  perhaps  the  firft 
who  fpecified  any  difference  in  defin- 
ing the  cataract  to  be  a  film  fituated, 
behind  the  iris;  and  the  glaucoma* 
a  diforder  of  the  cryftalline  humour  ; 
which  opinion,  with  very  little  alter- 
ation, has  prevailed  from  his  time 
down  to  the  latter  end  of  the  Seven- 
teenth century,  when  there  arofe  a 
difpute  on  this  distinction  of  Galen's, 
fome  of  the  moderns  aiTerting,  with 
Hippocrates*  that  the  cataract  is  al- 
L  ways 
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ways  a  difeafe  of  the  cryftalline  hu- 
mour; and  indeed  with  fo  much  rea- 
fon,  that  there  is  now  hardly  any 
one  who  doubts  it :  however,  during 
thefe  laft  forty  years,  this  fubject  lias 
produced  many  arguments  on  both 
lides. 

Mathematicians  having  obferved, 
in  thofc  who  have  been  couched,  that 
the  defect  of  fight  remaining  after  the 
operation,  anfwers  nearly  to  what  in 
optics  the  removing  the  cryftalline 
humour  would  occafion,  have  endea- 
voured to  prove,  that  the  operation 
muft  in  confequence  be  the  deprefling 
that  humour,  and  leaving  the  eye  to 
perform  its  function  afterwards  with 
the  aqueous  and  vitreous  only  ;  which 
w  anting  the  denlity  of  that  humour, 
will  not  refrafl  the  raysfufticientlv  to 
re-hnite  them  on  the  retina  ;  whence 
patiehts,  after  their  cure,  arc  obliged 
to  ufe  convex  glaffes,  as  fubftitutes 
fcr  the  depreffed  cryftalline  humour. 

Dr.  Petit,  a  moft  accurate  anato- 
mift  of  Paris,  Has,  fiom  a  critical  ex- 
aminatian  of  the  figure  of  the  eye, 
argued  againft  the  poflibility  of  a 
film's  exiuence  in  the  pofterior  cham- 
ber, by  reafon  of  the  fmallneis  of  that 
chamber,  or  proximity  of  the  cryllal- 
jint!  humour  to  the  back  of  the  iris; 
and  again,  from  the  impracticability 
of  diflodging  fuch  a  film,  without 
offending  the  found  cryftalline  hu- 
mour. 

Laftly,  and  what  is  more  certain, 
anatomifts  have  frequently  difl'ected 
the  eyes  of  perfons  under  this  difor- 
der,  after  their  death,  and  have  found 
it  to  be  always  an  opacity  of  the 
cryftalline  humour,  agreeably  to  the 
definition  of  a  glaucoma  :  fo  that  by 
confequence  we  muft  understand  the 
words  cataract  and  glaucoma,  as  fy- 
r.onymous  terms,  fince  they  are,  in 
fact,  but  one  and  the  fame  difeafe. 

I  think  it  needlefs  to  ftate  the  rea- 
sons on  the  other  fide  of  the  queftion, 
as  they  are  of  little  weight,  and  indeed 
almoft  univcrfalJy  exploded. 

In  defcribing  the  nature  of  a  cata- 
ract, it  has  hitherto  been  a  pofitive 
maxim  laid  dow  n  by  oculifts  of  every 
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nation,  that  there  is  one.  certain  ftage 
of  the  diftemper,  in  which  only  the 
operation  is  proper ;  and  this  ftate  of 
the  difeafe  is  laid  to  be  the  maturity  of 
the  cataradt :  they  have  compared  it 
to  the  ripenefs  of  fruits,  and  have 
fuppofed  a  regular  change  in  the  con- 
liftence  of  the  cryftalline  humour, 
from  the  moment  it  is  affected.  They 
fay,  the  difeafe  upon  its  firft  invafion 
gradually  liquefies  the  humour,  and 
that  after  its  arrival  to  the  utmoft  pe- 
riod of  liquefaction,  it  then  begins  to 
acquire  various  degrees  of  tenacity, 
till  at  laft  it  becomes  perfectly  hard, 
or,  as  they  ftile  it,  horny  :  that  the 
fkill  of  the  furgeon  difcovers  itfelf  by 
fixing  on  that  time  for  the  operation, 
in  which  the  fluidity  of  the  cataradt  is 
no  obftacle  to  the  depreflion  of  it, 
from  its  want  of  refillance  to  the 
needle ;  nor  its  hardnefs,  from  the 
elafticity  of  it  connecting  fibres, 
which  immediately  return  to  its  for- 
mer pofition. 

This,  in  a  few  words,  is  the  gene- 
ral doctrine  ;  but  I  think  the  regular 
alteration  of  the  denlity  of  the  cTyf- 
talline  humour,  is  very  much  to  be 
doubted,  and  for  my  part,  I  cannot 
help  pofitively  excepting  to  the  rule 
here  laid  down,  having  not  only  feen 
cataracts  of  twenty  or  thirty  years 
growth,  often  upon  the  touch  of  the 
needle  prove  foft  and  milky,  but  alfo 
many  inftances,  in  which  a  due  de- 
gree of  confiftence  occurred  after  four 
or  five  months  (I  may  venture  to  fay 
days)  when  the  cataract  was  the  con- 
fequence of  a  blow  or  puncture ;  both 
which  cafes  fo  little  correfpond  with 
this  fuppofed  change,  that  they  fcem 
not  only  to  overthrow  it,  but  to  im- 
ply that  the  cataract,  after  it  has  ac- 
quired its  total  degree  of  opacity,  may 
frequently,  if  not  generally,  continue 
in  the  fame  ftate  of  tenacity  to  the 
life's  end  ;  and  though  I  will  not  take 
upon  me  to  affirm  that  cataracts  come 
always  very  early  to  their  greateft 
confiftence,  yet  this  we  may  fafely 
deduce  from  thefe  obfervations,  that 
whenever  they  become  entirely  opake, 
we  may  properly  undertake  the  ope- 
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ration  ;  which  has  been  my  method  of 
practice  hitherto,  nor  do  I  iind  any 
reafon  to  lay  it  alide. 

I  lhall,  however,  obferve  in  this 
place,  that  contrary  to  the  received 
opinion,  I  have,  upon  examination; 
found  cataracts  of  a  proper  confidence 
to  be  couched,  long  before  they  would 
have  been  opake ;  lince  it  might  be 
fuccefsful,  as  1  have  here  intimated, 
even  before  that  time,  though  I  mould 

i  never  advife  it,  nor  do  I  believe  that 
patients  would  fubmit  to  it,  whild 

tthey  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of 

l  fight. 

Since  then,  the  glaucoma  is  no 
; other  difeafe  than  the  cataract,  we 
:mud  at  once  difcard  the  diiUnction 
iof  thefe  two  diftempers  as  merely  ima- 
ginary ;  and  from  what  has  been  faid 
vwith  regard  to  the  confidence  of  a 

•  cataract,  that  whatever  it  be,  the 
removal  of  the  humour  is  the  fole 
tend  of  the  operation,  the  diftinclion 
rof  a  true  and  falfe  cataract  will  appear 
esqually  frivolous  ;  and  confequentJy 

mod  of  the  fubdivifions  comprifed- 
under  this  lad,  fuch  as  the  bag,  the 
I  Tnlky,  the  puru'ent,  the  doubtful,  the 
nmembranous,  the  fibrous,  the  making, 
und  many  more,  in  the  books  of  this 
i  difeafe,   the  greatefl  part  of  which 

ire  names  that  puzzle  the  memory, 

*  vithout  informing  the  underdanding, 
pmd,  indeed,  have  not  a  fufHcient 

oundation  in  nature,  but  owe  their 
cliverfity  of  character  more  to  the 
Irmagination  of  writers,  than  any  real 
B  ariety  in  the  difeafe. 

The  general  criterion,  of  the  fitnefs 
h>f  cataracts  for  the  operation,  is 
jaaken  from  their  colour ;  the  pearl- 
joloured,  and  thofe  of  the  colour  of 
b  'urnifhed  iron,  are  efteemed  proper 
ico  endure  the  needle ;  the  white  are 
luuppofed  milky,  the  green  and  yellow 
liorny  and  incurable  ;  the  black  cata- 
kact  is  defcribed  by  mod  authors, 

.  ut  I  dare  fay  has  been  miftaken  for 
gutta  ferena,  where  no  difeafe  ap- 
pearing, the  pupil  feems  black  as  in  a 
ratural  date  of  the  eye  :  and  as  to  the 
preen  one,  I  have  not,  as  I  remem- 
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ber  in  a  great  number  of  cataracts, 
met  with  a  Angle  inilance  of  it,  but 
poflibly  it  may  be  in  nature ;  and  one 
would  indeed  imagine  the  defcribers 
of  it  could  not  be  miflaken,  in  what 
mud  have  been  fo  evident. 

The  depreflion  of  a  cataract  of  any 
colour,  would  be  the  cure,  if  that 
alone  was  the  didemper  of  the  eye  ;  - 
but  it  generally  happens  that  the  yellow 
cataracts  adhere  to  the  iris  fo  firmly, 
as  to  become  immoveable ;  befides, 
when  they  follow  in  confequence  of  a 
blow,  which  is  often  the  cafe,  either 
the  cells  of  the  vitreous  humour/are  fo 
much  didurbed  and  broken,  or' the  re- 
tina affected,  that  a  degree  of  blind- 
nefs  will  remain,  though  the  cataract 
be  deprelTed,  and  that  one  caufe  re- 
moved. 

To  judge  whether  the  cataract  ad- 
heres to  the  iris,  if  you  cannot  at 
once  didinguifh  it  by  your  fight,  Ihut 
the  patient's  eye,  and  nib  the  lids  a 
little;  then  fuddenly  opening  it,  you 
will  perceive  the  pupil  contract,  if 
the  crydalline  humour  does  not  pre- 
vent the  action  by  its  adhefion  :  and 
when  this  is  the  cafe  in  any  kind  of 
cataract,  the  operation  can  hardly  be 
advifed,  though  where  the  adhefion 
has  been  flight,  I  have  now  and  then 
performed  it  with  fuccefs. 

Another  confideration  of  the  great- 
eft  moment,  before  undertaking  the 
cure,  is  to  be  adured  of  the  right  date , 
of  the  tunica  retina,  which  is  very 
readily  learnt,  where  there  is  no  ad» 
helion  of  the  cataract,  from  the  light 
falling  between  the  iris  and  crydalline 
humour,  which  if  the  eye  is  not  fen- 
fible  of,  it  is  a  certain  indication  of 
another  malady,  and  abfolutely  for- 
bids the  operation.  Generally,  this 
cataraft  takes  its  rife  from  head-achs, 
eonvulfions,  and  nervous  diforders. 
How  the  eye  perceives  in  this  cafe, 
vide  the  copper-plate. 

The  operation  for  the  foft  fpecies 
of  cataract,  which  may  perhaps  pro- 
perly be  diled  milky,  has  been  by 
fomc.writers  falfely  faid  never  to  fuc« 
ceed.  Of  this  there  arc  two  forts: 
L  a  fome. 
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fome,  where  we  do  not  perceive  any 
membrane,  but  which  are  almoft  uni- 
formly foft,  and  admitting  the  needle 
through  them  as  through  water,  are 
confequently  immoveable ;  and  others 
where  the  humour  is  liquefied,  and 
contained  in  its  own  membrane,  now 
pretty  much  thickened  by  the  difeafe, 
which  laft  frequently  does  well;  for, 
upon  breaking  the  membrane,  the  fluid 
burlts  out  and  precipitates,  and  the 
membrane  itfelf,  if  it  is  not  de- 
prcfled,  in  procefs  of  time  (hrinks 
into  a  fmall  compafs,  or  waftes  quite 
away. 

Whether  the  whole  cataract,  after 
its  fubfiding,  continues  to  lie  at  the 
bottom  of  the  eve,  or  is  quite  w  afted 
by  being  feparated  from  its  veflels,  I 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  of 
know  ing  poiitively  by  directing  one 
that  had  been  couched  ;  but  by  what 
we  fee  of  thofe  which  have  not  been 
totally  deprcfled  below  the  pupil,  and 
continue  in  that  ftate  for  ever  after, 
we  may  fuppofe  that  they  only  waftc 
a  little :  I  know  one  inftance  of  a 
woman,  whofe  cataract  after  couch- 
ing became  quite  loofe  in  the  eve, 
and  in  an  erect  pofture  funk  to  the 
bottom,  but  by  ftooping  the  head  for- 
ward, me  could  bring  it  quite  over 
the  pupil.  On  the  other  hand,  I  once 
couched  a  perfon,  w  hen,' upon  the  firft 
attempt  to  deprefs  the  cataract,  it  fud- 
denly  fprung  up,  and  made  its  way 
through  the  pupil  into  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye,  where  I  left  it, 
without  endeavouring  to  diflodge  it 
again.  In  about  fix  weeks  it  began 
to  diminifh,  and  at  the  end  of  ten 
weeks  was  entirely  wafted,  arid  the 
patient  faw  extremely  well. 

When  none  of  the  objections  I  have 
ftated  forbid  the  operation,  it  m:;y  be 
thus  done  having  placed  your  pa- 
tient in  a  convenient  light,  and  in  a 
chair  fuitablo  to  the  height  of  that  you 
yourfelf  fit  in,  let  a  pillow  or  two  be 
placed  behind  his  back,  in  fuch  a 
manner,  that  the  body  bending  for- 
ward, the  head  may  approach  near 
to  you  ;  then  inclining,  the  head  a 
Jiule  backw  ard  upon  the  breaft  of 
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your  afliftant,  and  covering  the  othc 
eye,  fo  as  to  prevent  its  rolling,  let 
the  afliftant  lift  up  the  fuperior  eye- 
lid, and  yourfelf  deprefs  a  little  the  in- 
ferior one  :  this  done,  ftrike  the  needle 
through  the  tunica  conjun&iva,  fome- 
thing  lefs  than  one  tenth  of  an  inch' 
from  the  cornea,  even  with  the  middle 
of  the  pupil,  into  the  pofterior  cham- 
ber, and  gently  endeavour  to  deprefs 
the  cataract  with  the  flat  furface  of 
it.    If,  after  it  is  diflodged,  it  arifes 
again,  though  not  with  much  elafti- 
city,  it  mult  again  and  again  be  pufh- 
ed  down.  If  it  is  membranous,  after 
the  difcharge  of  the  fluid,  t,he  pellicle 
muft  be  broke  and  depreiTed  :  if  it  is 
uniformly  fluid,  or  exceedingly  elaf- 
tic,  we  muft  not  continue  to  en- 
danger a  terrible  inflammation,  by  a' 
vain  attempt  to  fucceed.  If  a  cataract 
of  the  right  eye  is  to  be  couched,  and 
the  furgeon  cannot  ufe  his  left  hand 
fo  dcxteroufly  as  his  right,  he  may 
place  himfclf  behind  the  patient,  and 
ufe  his  right  hand.     U  1 

I  have  not  recommended  the  fpecu- 
lum  oculi,   becaufe,  upon  the  dif- 
charge of  the  aqueous  humour  through.  I 
the  puncture,  trie  eye  being  fomewhat 
emptied,  more  readily  admits  the  de-  I 
predion  of  the  cryftalline  humour,  I 
than  when  prcfled  upon  by  the  inftru- 
ment. 

■  As  to  the  method  of  treating  the 
fucceeding  inflammation  (when  it  hap- 
pens, for  fometimes  there  is  none)  I 
can  advife  nothing  particular,  but  to 
refrain  from  thofe  colly ria  that  are 
charged  with  powders ;  for  the  thin- 
ner  parts  flying  off,  leave  a  gritty  fub- 
ftancc  in  the  eye,  w  hich  muft  be  per-' 
nicious;  bleeding,  and  other  gentle 
evacuations,  are  found  abfolutely  ne- 
ceflary.    The  ufe  of  cool  applications 
externally  is  moft  eafy  to  the  eye  ;' 
but,  after  all,  there  will  fometimes 
enfue  a  troublefoine  ophthalmy,  which 
with  the  uncertainty  there  always  is 
of  fuccefs  after  the  operation,  havo- 
deterred  molt  furgcons  from  under- 
taking it,  and,  till"  lately,  fromltudy-i 
ing  the  nature  of  the  difeafe;  but  I 
fancy  the  operation  will- tome  into* 
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greater  repute,  when  more  generally 
pracufed  by  men  of  good  character  ; 
for  it  is  lefs  the  difficulty  than  the 
abufe  of  it  by  pretenders,  which  has 
brought  it  into  difcrcdit. 

Since  the  publication  of  the  lixth 
edition  of  this  Treatife,  a  method  of 
removing  the  cataract  by  opening  the 
corfiea,  and  extafting  the  cryftalline 
itfelf,  has  been  difcovcred.  The  ex- 
perience of  a  little  more  time  will 
evince  whether  it  be  preferable  or  not 
to  the  old  operation.  For  the  manner 
of  performing  it,  and  the  fuccefs  at- 
tending it,  I  muit  refer  the  reader  for 
theprefent  to  the  Philofophical  Trans- 
actions, and  to  the  third  edition  of 
my  Critical  Enquiry,  where  I  have 
faid  alllyet  know  on  this  fubjeCt, 


CHAP.  XXIX. 

OF  CUTTING  THE  IRIS. 

rpHERE  are  two  cafes  where  this 
operation  may  be  of  fome  fer:ice  ; 
one,  when  the  cataract  is,  from  its  ad- 
helion,  immoveable;  and  the  other, 
when  the  pupil  of  the  eye  is  totally 
<»lofed  up  by  a  diforder  of  the  mufcu- 
lar  fibres  of  the  iris,  which  gradually 
c/mrrafting  the  orifice,  at  laft'  leaves 
the  membrane  quire  imperforate.  This 
laftdiltemper  has  hitherto  been  deem- 
ed incurable.  The  adhefion  of  {he 
cataract  I  have  fppken  of  in  the  prer 
ceeding  chapter,  and  confidered  it  as 
a  fpecies  of  blindnefs  not  to  be  relieve 
ed  ;  but  Mr.  Chefelden  has  invented 
a  method  of  making  an  artificial  pu- 
pil, by  flitting  the  iris,  which  may 
relieve  in  both  the  inftances  here 
ftated. 

In  doing  this  operation,  the  pa- 
tient mult  be  placed  as  for  couching, 
and  the  eye  kept  open  and  fixed  by 
the  fpeculum  oculi,  which  is  abfo- 
Jutely  ncceflary  here,  for  the  very  rea^ 
fon  I  would  difcard  it  in  the  other ; 
fince  the  flaccidjty  of  the  membrane 
from  the  i flue  of  the  aqueous  humour, 
would  take  away  its  proper  refinance 
to  the  knife,  and  make  it,  initcad  of 
feting  cut  through,  tear  from  the  li- 
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gamentum  ciliare;  then  introducing 
the  knife  in  the  fame  part  of  the  con- 
junctiva you  wound  in  couching, in- 
finuate  it  with  its  Blade  held  horizon- 
tally, and  the  back  of  it  towards  you, 
between  .  the  ligamcntum  ciliare  and 
circumference  of  the  iris,  into  the  an- 
terior chamber  of  the  eve,  and  after  it 
is  advanced  to  the  farther  fide  of  it, 
make  your  incifion  quite  through  the 
membrane ;  and  if  the  operation  fuc- 
ceeds,  it  will,  upon  wounding,  fly 
open,  and  appear  a  large  orifice, 
thouglvnot  fo,  wide  as  it  becomes  af- 
terwards. 

The  place  to  be  opened  in  the  iris, 
will  be  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
difeafe :  if  the  membrane  itfelf"  be 
only  affected  with  a  contraction,  the 
middle  part  of  it,  which  is  the  natu- 
ral fituation  of  the  pupil,  mull  be 
cut;  but  if  there  be  a  cataract,  the 
incifion  mull  be  made  above  or  below 
the  cataract,  though  I  think  it  more 
eligibie  to  do  it  above. 

The  contracted  iris,  from  a  para- 
lytic diforder,  is  fo  often  compli- 
cated with  an  affection  of  the  retina, 
that  the  fuccefs  is  very  precarious  in 
this  cafe.  This  operation,  by  what 
I  have  feen,  has  anfwered  bed  in  ad- 
hefions  of  the  cryllalline  humour, 
though,  to  fpeak  truly,  but  very  fel- 
dom  even  there.  As  1  would  not  mis- 
lead any  one  who  fhall  praCtife  an 
operation,  not  yet  much  know  n  in  the 
world,  I  do  confefs  that  either  the 
danger  of  the  iris  Separating  from  the 
ligamentiim  ciliare,  or  of  the  wound 
not  enlarging  fufticicntly,  do  upon 
the  whole  make  the  event  very  doubt- 
ful. I  once  performed  it  with  toler- 
able fuccefs,  and,  a  few  months  after, 
the  very  orifice  I  had  made,  contract- 
ed, and  brought  on  blindnefs  again. 
Since  it  has  been  difcovered  by  the 
extraction  of  the  cryllalliricrj  that  a 
large  wound  may  be  made  through, 
tjie  cornea  wjr.hout  any  bad,  conle- 
quepee,  I  fhould  imagine  this  opera- 
tion would  be  much  improved  bv  in- 
troducing the  knife  perpendicularly 
through  the  cornea  and  iris,  and  cut, 
ting  both  at  the  fame  time,  fp  that 
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the  incifion  of  the  iris  fhould  be  ex- 
actly in  the  fame  part,  and  of  the 
fame  dimenfions  as  by  the  other  me- 
thod. 

Tn  thefe  two  chapters  I  have  not 
once  ufed  the  word  Uvt-a,  but  have 
made  mention  of  the  LipatHentnm  ci- 
iiare,  two  or  three  times ;  both  which 
parts  are  but  little  underllood  for  want 
of  proper  explanation  j  but  which 
mull  be  rightly  conceived  of,  in  order 
to  underftand  what  I  have  faid  upon 
thefe  difeafes. 

The  generality  of  anatomifts  call 
that  membrane,  which  I  h;ive  fpoken 
of  under  the  name  of  iris,  the  uvea, 
and  its  anterior  lamina,  tho  iris ;  others 
again  call  the  membrane,  uvea,  and 
the  colour  of  it,  iris;  but  both  one 
and  the  other  diftinction  confound 
learners  exceedingly,  and  take  their 
rife  from  a  want  of  proper  attention 
to  the  hiftory  of  anatomy.  The  an- 
cients, who  have  given  moft  of  the 
names  we  now  employ  in  the  deftrip- 
tion  of  the  eye,  were  vcrfed  chiefly, 
if  not  altogether,  in  the  diflection  of 
brutes,  amongft  which,  thofe  of  the 
graminivorous  kind  have  a  party- 
coloured  choroides,  one  half  of  it 
being  dark,  and  the  other  of  a  light 
ihining  green ;  this  lad;  from  its  re- 
femblance  to  an  unripe  grape,  was 
called  the  uvea;  but  the  fucceeding 
writers  amongft  tV  moderns,  apply- 
ing therrifclyes  to  human  dilledbons 
only,  and  not  duly  confidering  the 
difference  of'  the  human  choroides, 
which  is  nearly  of'an  uniform  colour, 
and  of  that  above  defcribed,  have  re- 
tained the  appellation,  though  we 
have  not  the  thing.  Hence  have  arifen 
the  great  variety  of  mifapplications 
of  this  word,  which  ought  no  more 
to  be  adopted  in  the  anatomy  of  the 
human  eye,  than  the  tunica  nictitans, 
whifch  is  proper  to  certain  bealls  and 
birds, 

The  ligamentum  ciliare  is  that  cir- 
cular line  on  the  globe  of  the  eye, 
where  the  fclerotis,  choroides,  retina, 
cornea,  procnTus  ciliares,  and  iris, 
terminate,  forming  a  whitifh  ring 
fomewhat  denfer  than  arty  other  part 


of  the  coats ;  but  fi nee  the  inftitutidri 
of  this  term,  the  defcription  of  the 
part  it  implies  has  been  very  much 
neglected,  and  the  term  itfelf  con- 
founded with  the  proceflus  ciliares  ; 
wherefore  it  was  neceffary  to  define 
it,  that  the  procefs  of  the  operation 
of  the  iris  might  be  better  compre- 
hended. 


PLATE  X. 
The  Explanation. 

A.  The  couching-needle,  the  broad' 
part  of  which  towards  the  point  is 
flat  on  one  fide  ;  but  on  the  other,  is 
a  little  convex,  to  give  it  more  fub- 
ftance  and  ftrength. 

The  handle  of  this  inftrument  is 
white  ivory,  inlaid  with  a  ftreak  of 
black  in  that  part  of  it  lying  even 
with  the  convex  furface  of  the'blade  : 
the  meaning  of  which  is,  that  by 
holding  the  handle  with  the  ftreak 
upwards,  we  may  be  guided  to  de- 
prefs  the  membrane  of  a  milky  cata- 
ract with  the  flat  furface,  though  the 
fubftance  of  the  cataract  fwimming 
in  the  eye  obfeures  the  needle,  and 
prevents  its  being  directed  in  a  proper 
pofition  by  the  fight. 

B.  A  ipeculum  ocnlt,  which  is 
made  to  open  or  fliut  by  an  iron  but- 
ton Aiding  along  a  flit  in  the  handle. 
This  inftrument  is  compofed  of  one 
piece  of  fteel,  in  fuch  a  manner  that 
it  would  fly  open  by  its  elafticity,  if 
the  two  branches  of  the  handle  were 
not  confined  by  the  button.  The 
circle  of  it  fhould  be  covered  with 
velvet,  to  make  it  liefofter  on  the  eye- 
lids; 

C.  The  knife  for  cutting  the  iris, 
the  blade  of  which  has  two  edges, 
rcfembling  a  lancet,  which  are  more 
advantageous  than  one  only,  in  cut- 
ting the  cornea  for  the  extraction  of 
the  cataract. 

D.  The  figure  of  the  eye. 

The  fmall  arch  on  the  fore  part  of 
the  figure  is  the  cornea,  the  two 
ftraight  lines  tending  to  each  other 
are  the  iris,  and  the  opening  between 
them  it,  the  pupil ;  the  fpace  between- 
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tie  cornea  and  the  iris,  is  the  anterior 
chamber  of  the  eye ;  the  fpheroidal 
body  is  the  cryftalline  humour ;  the 
fpace  between  the  iris  and  cryftalline 
humour,  is  the  poltcrior  chamber; 
and  the  two  lhort  lines  which  arife 
from  the  meeting  of  the  cornea,  iris, 
&c.  and  run  upon  the  cryftalline  hu- 
mour, are  the  proceflus  ciliares.  The 
defign  of  this  reprefentation  is  to  fhew 
the  fmallnefs  of  the  pofterior  cham- 
ber, and  how  fome  light  may  pafs  ob- 
liquely between  the  iris  and  cryftal- 
line humour,  through  the  interltices 
of  the  ciliary  proceffes,  and  occafion 
that  degree  of  fight  which  people 
with  catarads  have. 


CHAP.  XXX. 

OF  THE  FISTULA  LACHIIYMALIS. 
rjpHE  fiftula  lachrymalis  is  gene- 
rally underftood  to  be  fuch  a  dis- 
order of  the  canals  leading  from  the 
eye  to  the  nofe,  as  obftruds  the  na- 
tural progrefs  of  the  tears,  and  makes 
them  trickle  down  the  cheek ;  but  this 
is  only  the  firft  and  mildeit  ft  age  of 
thedifcafe;  in  the  next,  there  is  a 
mucus  refemhling  matter,  and  after- 
wards matter  itfelf  difcharged  with 
•  the  tears  from  the  punda  lachrymalia, 
and  fometimes  from  an  orifice  broken 
:  through  the  (kin  between  the  nofe 
and  angle  of  the  eye:  the  laft  and 
worft  degree  of  it  is,  when  the  mat- 
iter  of  the  abfcefs,  by  its  long  conti- 
; nuance,  has  not  only  corroded  the 
neighbouring  foft   parts,  but  alfo 
.affected  the  uibjacent  bone. 

For  the  better  underitanding  the 
feat  and  nature  of  this  diftemper,  I 
thav  c  here  annexed  a  reprefentation  of 
tthe  lachrymal  duels. 

In  treating  of  the  fiflula  lachryma- 
Uis,  molt  writers  mention  the  inflam- 
rrnation  and  ulceration  of  the  faccus, 
aas  being  fometimes  the  immediate 
ccaufes  of  it ;  but  then  they  all  fuppofe 
tthat  the  tears  becoming  acrid  and 
cc'orrolive,  excitetfie  inflammation  and 
•abfcefs;  though  many  of  them  ima- 
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ing  a  way  through  thenafal  duel,  do, 
from  ltagnating  in  the  faccus,  corrupt 
and  become  the  matter  difcharged  by 
the  pun.ta  lachrymalia;  but  the  latter 
opinion  is  molt  certainly  ill-ground - 
cJ  ,  for  befidcs  that  the  tears  are  not 
of  a  compofition  to  become  pus,  it 
may  be  obferved  airnolt  at  any  time 
upon  preffing  ^he  abfcefs,  that  the 
two  fluids  appear  unmixed  ;  and  with 
regard  to  the  general  doclrine  of  the 
fharpnefs  of  the  tears  producing  the 
dilbrder,  I  think  it  is  much  to  be 
queltioned ;  fince  the  cornea  and 
tunica  conjunctiva  being  more  fenli- 
ble  membranes  than  the  faccus,  would 
more  readily  be  offended  by  them  ; 
but  as  we  fee  they  are  not  in  theleaft 
injured,  and  every  part  of  an  animal 
body  is  fubjeel  to  inflammation,  &c. 
from  internal  caufes,  I  believe  this 
external  one  may  be  jultly  doubted. 

W  hatever  be  the  caufe  of  the  in- 
flammation, whether  the  fmall-pox, 
lues  venerea,  &c.  theeffecl  of  it  rs  an 
obitruction  of  the  dudus  ad  nafum. 
That  a  total  obltrudion  mould  follow 
upon  an  inflammation  in  fo  large  a 
vcfTel  as  the  nafal  dud,  I  prcfume  is 
owing  to  its  fituation  in  the  bony 
groove  of  the  os  unguis,  which  not 
allowing  it  to  dilate  in  its  inflamma- 
tion and  thickening,  mufl  necefTarily 
make  it  fill  up  the  whole  channel,  and 
caufe  that  regurgitation  of  tears  and 
matter,  which  is  the  conftant  fymptom 
of  this  difeafe. 

Some  years  fince,  Monfieur  Annell, 
a  French  furgeon,  recommended,  in 
the  recent  fiflula,  to'  pafs  a  fmall  probe 
through  one  of  the  punda  lachrvma- 
lia  into  thefaccusand  nofe,  in  order 
to  break  the  concretions  which  were 
fuppofcd  to  make  the  obflrudion,  and 
with  a  fmall  pipe  and  fyringe,  to 
throw  an  injedion  through  the  other, 
in  order  to  warn  them  away.  This 
method  was  at  firft  received  with  great 
appkuife,  and  ftill  continues  to  be 
pradifrd  by  fome  very  eminent  fur- 
geon* ;  yet,  by  what  I  have  been 
able  to  learn  from  the  experiments  of 
others,  and  the  rcafon  of  the  thing, 
I  am  by  no  means  inclined  to  think 
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favourably  of  the  invention ;  for  as 
the  very  characterise  of  this  (tare  of 
the  filtula,  is  the  reflux  of  the  teats 
from  the  faceup,  the  channels  leading 
to  it  from  the  puncta  lachrymalfa 
muft  *bc  fuppofed  clear ;  and  as  to  the 
obltruction  in  the  nafal  duct,  an  in- 
jection thrown  with  fo  little  force, 
can  hardly  be  imagined  fufficient  to  re- 
move it;  and  ftlll  Iefs,  if  it  be  true 
that  the  obltruction  is  not  owing  to 
any  loofe  ftlbitance  clogging  up"  the 
p;ifi"ige,  but  to  an  inflammation  of  the 
membranes. 

If,  then,  the  injection  cannot  aftilt 
by  the  force  of  its  ilream,  the  ad- 
vantage muft  arifc  from  its  balfamic 
qualities  ;  but  noftirgeon  at  this  time 
dilates  an  abfeefs  of  any  kind  by  in- 
jections, when  the  pus  is  good  con- 
ditioned, and  he  can  by  comprclVdi- 
minifh  the  cavity  of  it,  as  may  be 
done  in  this  verv  Cafe,  and  which 
fhould  be  practifed  before  any  other" 
method  is' undertaken  :  indeed  Annel 
and  his  followers,  after  the  injection/ 
applied  a  comprefs  and  bandage,  to 
the  good  effects  of  which,  rather  than 
any  of  the  other  procclTes,  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  the  fuccefs  was  owing. 

When  the  quantity  of  matter  re- 
turned by  the'  puncta  increafes',  not- 
withftanding  the  ufe  of  comprefs,  and 
the  tumourofthe  faccus  vrows  larger/ 
it  then  becomes  neceflary  to  perform 
the  operation,  the  defignof  which  is 
to  care. the  ulcer,  and  make  way  for 
the  tears  into  the  nofe. 

The  general  notion  that  the  abfeefs 
of  the  bag  always  occafions  a  caries 
of  the  os  unguis,  perhaps  may  have 
led  furgeons  into  the. method  of  de- 
(froying  both  faccus  and  bone  with  a 
perforating  inurnment,  and  after- 
wards more  effectually  with  an  actual 
oauterv,  in  order  to  remove  the  dif- 
ordered  bona,  and  at  the  fame  time  to 
make  an  artificial  canal  into  the  nofe ; 
but  as  there  arc  many  inftances  of 
cure  by  a  mere  iuciiion  of  the  faccus 
Inchrymalis,  the  rougher  method  of 
•perforation  ought  not  to  be  ufed,  un- 
lets there  is  evidently  a  caries  in  the 
adjacent  bone,  or  tliuX  after  the  ulcer 


of  the  faccus  is  healed,  the  te'aYs  can- 
not be  made  to  pafs  through  the  duct; 
thougn  even  in  that  cafe,  the  appli- 
cation of  fire  is  not,  only  generally 
ufclcfs,-  but  often  proves  hurtful,  arid 
defeats  the  very  end  it  was  intended 
to  promote.    The  deiign  of  the  cau- 
tery is,  to  prevent  the  artificial  canal 
made  by  the  perforation  from  doling; 
but  the  operators  who  recommend  it, 
confefs  that  in  perfons  who  have  been! 
cautcrifed,  e\en  at  the  belt,  the  tears: 
trickle  dtnvn  ever  after :  whereas  that 
accident  does  not  fo  often  attend  oa 
fhofc  where  the  incilion  only  is  pracr 
tifed  :-thc  rcaibn  of  this  difference 
may  perhaps  be  more  clearly  explain- 
ed by  a  parallel  initance  :  if  we  divjd^ 
a  Vein  quite  through,  and  cauterife  its 
extremities,  it  is  well  known  that  the 
Houghs  farmed  by  the  tire,  hardly 
ever  leparat'e  from  the  living  parts  of 
the  vein;  u  mil'  they  are  totally  clofed 
up  fo  rfs  to  prevent  any  effufion  of  the 
circulating  blood  ;  the  confequcncc  of 
Which  is,  the  Iv.eaking  off  the  com-' 
munication  of  the  divided  parts  of  the 
v-mii  ;  whereas,  if  there  was  only 
an  opening  made  with  a  fharp  inftru- 
mcnt,  or  even  a  piece  of  the  vein 
carried  away  by  it,  the  divided  parts 
would  foort  re-unite,  and  the  circu- 
lation lit  continued  through  them  : 
for  the  fame  reafon,  by  the  ufe  of  the' 
cautery,  the  communication  between' 
the.  puncta  lachrymalia  and  faccus 
will  often  be  entirely  deltroyed;  and 
the  perforation  into  the  nofe,  though" 
it  .remain  operi,  -will  of  confequence: 
riot  anfwer'  the  purpofe  for  which  it 
was  intended. 

It  may  perhaps  be  faid.  that  by  in- 
troducing the  cautery  through  a  ca-- 
mila,  the  upper  part  of  the  faccus,  or 
opening  of  the  lachrymal  channel?/ 
mav  be  protected  from  thefe  ill  'if* 
feels;'  but  I  believe'  it  will  plainly 
appear,  by  the  rudenefs  of  the  fear' 
after  the  herding  of  the  wound,  how 
powerful')'  fire  will  work  upon  the 
neighbouring  parts,  notwithstanding 
this  precaution. 

■  From  what  has  been  faid  of  the 
nature  of- this  difeafc,  the  ufc  of  fire- 
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muft  be  difcarded  in  all  the  ftages  of 
it,  and  even  perforation  for  the  inoft 
part  be  praftifed  only  when  the  fub- 
jacent  bone  is  carious  ;  but  this  cir- 
cumflance  is  very  rare,  and  for  my 
own  parr,  lince  I  have  doubted  'its 
frequency,  it  has  not  been  my  fortune 
to  meet  with  a  fingle  inft-.nee  of  it, 
though  1  have  had  fiftulas  of  many 
years  Handing  under  my  care,  in 
fume  of  which  the  pus  has  found  iflue 
through  the  bag  and  Ikin,  and  formed 
an  externul  ulcer  likewife.  The  rea- 
fon  why  the  inferior  part  of  the  faccus 
is  not  fo  often  corroded  as  the  fupe<- 
rior  (in  which  cafe  the  bone  would 
neceflarily  be  affecled)  is,  that  here, 
as  in  every  other  part  of  the  body,  ab- 
fceiTes  will  break  where  they  are  leaft 
under  confinement,  as  in  thofe  places 
they  fooner  give  way  to  the  preterna- 
tural influx  of  the  juices,,  and  in  con- 
fequence  becoming  weaker,  will 
fooner  be  deftroyed.  Since,  there- 
fore, neither  the  long  continuance  of 
the  difeafe,  nor  the  great  difcharsre  of 
matter,  are  pofitive  fymptoms  of  a 
caries,  we  onght  to  be  well  fatisficd 
of  it  by  the  feel  of  the  probe,  before 
we  perforate;  but  if,  upon  opening 
the  bag,  or  in  the  courfe  of  dreffing, 
it  appears  the  os  unguis  is  bare,  we 
a'e  not  to  wait  for  an  exfoliation,  the 
bone  being  fo  very  thin,  but  to  break 
through  with  a  fmall  perforator* 

Many  writers  mention  the  fuccefs 
of  having  fometimes  treated  the  fif- 
tula  lachrymalis  as  a  mere  abfeefs  of 
the  faccus,  though  in  general  they 
recommend  the  ufe  of  lire  ;  but  when 
the  abfeefs  is  fo  foul  as  not  to  cure  by 
incifion,  a  piece  of  the  bag  itfeif  muft 
be  cut  away  5  and  thus  Cc-lfus  treated 
the  fiftula  lachrymalis  (though  he  alfo 
lifed  the  cautery)  without  perforating. 

The  manner  of  operating  in  thofe 
cafes  where  perforation  is  not  requir- 
ed, is  this  :  fuppofing  the  abfeefs  not 
broken,  choofe  a  lime  when  it  is  molt 
turgid  with  matter;  and  to  this  end, 
you  may  Ihut  the  patient's  eve  the 
day  before,  and  lay  little  flips  of 
plafter  upon  one  another  acrofs  the 
lids,  from  about  the  puntta  lachry- 
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malia  to  the  internal  angle;  which 
comprefling  their  channels,  and  pre-, 
venting  the  flux  of  the  matter  that 
way,  will  heap  it  up  in  the  bag,  and 
indicate  more  certainly  the  place  to 
be  cut.   If  the  abfeefs  is  already  open, 
the  orifice  and  pfobe  will  inform  you 
where  to  enlarge;  then  placing  the 
patient  in  a  feat  of  convenient  height 
for  the  management  of  your  hand  > 
with  a  finall  incifion-knife  dilate  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  bag,  down  to 
the  edge  of  the  orbit,  without  any 
regard  to  the  tendon  of  the  orbicu- 
laris mufcle,  or  fear  of  wounding  the 
blood-veflels ;  though  if  you  fee  the 
veflels,  it  is  proper  to  fliun  them  :  the 
length  of  this  incifion  will  be  near 
four-tenths  of  an  inch.    It  has  been 
advifed  in  opening  the  bag,  to  intro- 
duce a  finall  probe  through  one  of 
the  puncta  into  its  cavity,  to  prevent 
wounding  the  pofterior  part  of  it ; 
but  I  think  this  excefs  of  care  may 
be  more  troublefome  than  ufeful ; 
fip.ee,  in  fo  large  a  vefl'el,  a  very  fmall 
(hare  of  dexterity  is  futhcient  to  avoid 
the  miftake.    In  making  this  incifion, 
care  muft  be  had  not  to  cut  too  nea.f 
the  joining  of  the  eye-lids,  becaufe 
of  the  detormity   of  the  fucceeding 
fear :  though  the  blear-eye,  or  uneven 
contraction  of  the  ficin  in  that  part, 
after  the  operation,  is  generally  ow- 
ing to  the  ufe  of  the  cautery,  and 
not  to  the  wound  of  the  tendon  of 
the  orbicularis  mufcle  y  for  this  laft 
is  neceflarily,  from  its  fituation,  al- 
ways cut  through,  but  without  any 
inconvenience,  becaufe  of  the  firm 
cicatrix  afterwards  that  fixes  it  ftrong- 
ly  to  the  bone* 

When  the  bag  is  open,  it  is  to  be 
nihd  with  dry  lint,  which  the  next 
day  may  be  removed,  and  exchanged 
for  a  doflil  dipped  in  a  foft  digeltive 
medicine ;  this  muft  be  repeated  every 
day  once  or  twice,  according  to  the 
quantity  of  the  difchargej-  how  and 
then,  when  the  matter  is  not  good, 
ufing  the  precipitate  medicine,  and 
from  time  to  time  a  fponge-tent,  to 
prevent  the  too  fudden  re-union  of 
the  uoper  part  of  the  abfeefs.  When 
M  the 
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hcdifcharge  begins  to  leflen,  it  will 
be  proper  to  pafs  a  fmall  probe,  a 
fmall  bougie,  or  filver  wire,  through 
the  natal  dud  into  the  nofe,  every 
time  it  is  drefled,  in  order  to  dilate  it 
a  little,  and  make  way  for  the  tears 
and  matter,  which,  by  their  drain, 
will  continue  to  keep  it  open.  This 
method  mult  be  followed  till  the  dis- 
charge is  .nearly  over  (which  will  be 
in  a  few  weeks}  and  then  drefling  fu- 
perficially  with  dry  lint,  or  any  dry- 
ing application,  the  wound  will  fel- 
dom  fail  of  healing. — After  the  cure, 
in  order  to  prevent  a  relapfe,  it  wild  be 
proper,  for  a  few  weeks,  to  wear  the 
comprefting  inftrumcnt  reprefented  in 
the  copper- plate.' 

When  the  bone  is  bare,  and  rhe 
fiftula  requires  perforation,  the  perfo- 
rator is  not  to  be  carried  down  the 
ductus  ad  nafutn,  for  fear  of  boring 
into  the  finus  maxillaris;  but  more 
internally  towards  the  nofe,  which 
will  bleed  freely,  if  properly  wound- 
ed :  the  wound  afterwards  fhould  be 
drefled  with  dolfils,  in  the  manner 
above  defcribed,  and  the  probe  or 
filver  wire  be  every  day  pafled 
through  the  ductus  ad  nafum,  left  af- 
ter the  care  of  the  abfcefi,  it  fhould 
ft  ill  remain  obftrudted  ;  and  if  upon 
trial  the  duel  Ihould  be  fo  filled  up 
as  not  to  admit  the  wire,  it  will  be 
right  to  keqp  open  the  perforation  in- 
to the  nofe  with  a  fmall  tent,  till  the 
tlifcharge  is  almoft  quite  ceafect. 

I  (hall  finffh  this  chapter  with  ob- 
ferving,  that  though  a  weeping  eve 
will  fotnerimcs  remain  after  the  treat- 
ment, of  the  fiftula  tachrymalis,  yet 
the  inconvenience  of  it  is  fo  fmall, 
, compared  with  a  diicharge  of  matter, 
that  it  would  be  nappy  if  this  were  the* 
Word  confequence  of  the  Operation  ; 
b,ut  it  fomctimes  happens,  that  the  ni- 
ter, when  healed,  breaks  out  again, 
ana  foinetimcs  too,  that  it  cannot  be 
quire  healed,  by  reafon  of  the  inferior 
part  of  the  fadcus  and  nafal  dud  lying 
fo  deep  below  the  edge  of  the  orbit, 
v  hich  makes  the  proper  application  of' 
d  rollings  fo  the  bottom  of  the  ulcer 
more  difficult :  it  it  this  Situation  of 
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the  faccus,  that  irt  a  great  meafure. 
prevents  any  good  effects  from  burn- 
ing, and  perforating,  if  the  perfora- 
tion only  be  drefled,  as  is  very  much 
pfadtifed,  fmce  the  drefling  will  be 
lull  four-tenths  of  an  inch  above  the 
lowed  part  of  the  ulcer. 

"With  regard  to  the  trickling  of  the 
tears,  though,  generally  fpeaking,  fr 
is  prevented  by  the  method  I  have  re- 
commended ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  at 
all  wonderful,  it  (hould  fo- frequently 
be  the  confequence  of  the  others,  when 
we  confider  how  much  at  belt  the  fac- 
cus contracts  after  a  great  deal  of  it 
has  lieen  deitroyed  ;  and  how  poflible 
it  'is  'for  the  wound  to  fiH  up  with 
granulations  of  flefh,  which  cannot 
fail  to  prove  an  obftacle  to  their  paf- 
fagc  into  the  nofe. 


PLATE  XL 
The  Explanation, 

A.  The  eye,  with  the  fkin  of  the 
eye-lids,  denuded,  in  order  to  fhew  the 
orbicularis  mufcle  :  the  white  ftreak 
running  from  the  inner  angle  of  the 
eye  towards  the  nofe,  is  called  the 
tendon  of  the  orbicularis  mufcle, 
though  I  think  it  rather  a  fmall  liga- 
ment. At  a  little  diftance  from  the 
internal  angle,  on  the  edge  of  the 
eye-lids,  may  be  obferved  two  black 
fpots,  which  are  the  orifices  ,  of  the 
lachrymal  channels,  and  called  the 
puncta  lachryinafia. 

B.  The  exadt  dimenfton  of  the 
lachrymal  channels  and  bag;  the 
pricked  line  reprcfents  the  edge  of  the 
orbit.  1  have  here  t:iken  care  to.lhew 
the  oblique  direction  of  the  bag,  as  it 
run-  from  the  nofe  towards  the  orbit. 

From  comparing  this  figure  with 
the  fituation  of  the  puncla  lachryma- 
lia  in  the  fo.egoing  one,  it  will  ap- 
pear that  only  the  upper  part  of  the 
bag  lies  under  the  tendon  of  the  or- 
bicularis mufcle,  and  confeqnently  is 
the  only  part  wounded,  and  burnt 
through  in  the  common  operation, 
when  the  perforator  is  carried  hori- 
zontally from  the  angle  into  the  nofe,  I 
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.  as  is  generally  practifed.  And  I  be- 
Jiieve  the  fize  of  the  bag  here  reprefent- 
*ed,  though  not  fo  large  as  when  it  is 
.difeafed,  will  at  once  fhew  the  pro- 
priety of  opening  it  firft  by  an  incifion 
idown  to  the  orbit,  or  even  farther, 
-and  then  treating  tbe  fiftula  with  the 
ifame  dr«ffings  as  -we  do  other  iiflulous 
ilileexs. 

C.  A  fmall  incilion-knife,  more 
pandy  than  a  larger  for  opening  the 
foag. 

D.  The  perforator,  to  deftroy  the 
dos  unguis,  if  ever  it  lliould  "hay-pen  to 
ibe  neceiTary. 

E.  An  iron  inurnment,  made  thin 
Land  pliable,  to  fct  even  on  the  fore- 
pead,  and  for  ufe  covered  with  velvet  ; 
Gfhe  holes  at  the  three  extremities  re- 
ceive two  pieces  of  ribbon,  by  which 
if.  is  fattened  on  the  forehead  :  tlie 
nutton  at  the  end  of  the  fcrew  is  to 
»e  placed  on  thefaccus  l&chrymalis, 
unci  the  fcrew  to  be  twifted  till  the 
nutton  makes  a  confiderable  preTluie 
»n  the  bag  :  the  button  fhould  be  co- 
hered with  velvet,  and  a  little  com- 
:»refs  of  plafter  fhould  be  laid  on  the 
>>ag  before  it  is  applied,  to  prevent  the 
icicin  from  being  galled  by  the  pifcf- 
iure.  The  little  branch  of  iron  which 
receives  the'£crew,  muft  be  foft  enough 
co .admit  of  bending,  otherwife  it  will 
te  difficult  to  place  the  button  exacV 
•r  on  the  bag-  This  inftrument  is  for 
he  left  eye  only.  It  mould  be  woren 
.ight  and  day  in  the  beginning  of  a 
:ftula,  and  after  a  fiitula  has  been 
eealed  by  incifion ;  but  as  the  fu.Ccefs 
tepends  upon  the  exact  fituation  of 
ne  button  upon  the  bag,  itfhouldbe 
iarefuHy  looked  after. 


CHAP.  XXXII. 
OF  THE  BRONGHOTOMY. 
P I  I  5  operation  of  bronchotomy 
is  an  incifion  made  in  the  afpera 
rteria,  to- make  way  for  the  air  into 
t.e  lungs,  when  refpiration  is  ob- 
.•uctcd  by  any  tumour  compreffing 
<e  larynx,  or  fome  other  difordcr  of 
'  eglottis  and  afpera  arteria,  without 
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any  apparent  tumour.  Tliefe  are  the 
cafes  in  which  it  is  fuppofed  to  be 
irfefulj  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  it 
hardly  ever  can  be  of  fervice,  but , 
where  the  complaint  is  attended  with 
fome  fwelling,  fince  I  cannot  find  any 
inftance  to  my  Satisfaction  of  good 
done  by  this  operation  in  the  other 
fpecies  of  angina,;  nor  has  it  appear- 
ed, upon  examination  of  feveral  who 
have  died  of  it,  that  the  air  was  ob- 
ftrucied  by  any  flricture  of  the  glottis 
or  afpera  arteria;  if  then  the  pafTage 
remains  open,  and  refpiration  be  dis- 
turbed from  other  caufes,  the  making 
a  new  orifice  can  be  but  of  little  ad- 
vantage. I  once  performed  it  under 
this  circumftance,  but  it  gave  no  fort 
of  relief. 

Upon  the  whole  then,  I  imagine 
the  practice  of  this  operation  ufeful 
only  in  that  fpecies  of  angina,  where 
the  throat  is-exceedingly  enlarged  by ' 
the  fwelling  of  tlie  thyroid  gland, 
and  parts  adjacent,  called  bronchocele, 
which,  by  their  weight,  may  prefs- 
upon  the  trachea,  fo  as  to  make  it 
in  fome  degree  narrower,  and  prevent 
the  free  courfe  of  the  air  to  and  from 
the  lungs.  Butihould  any  one  judge 
it  proper  in  the  inftance  I  object  to, 
the  operation  is  fo  eafy  to  perform, 
and  lb  utterly  void  of  any  danger 
whatfoever,  notwithstanding  the 
frightful  cautions  laid  down  by. 
writers,  that  I  would  not  altogether 
difcourage  the  trial,  till  I  have  far- 
tlier proof  of  its  mfignificance. 

The  manner  of  doing  it  is  by  ma- 
king a  longitudinal  incifion  through 
the  (kin,  three  quarters  of  an  inch 
long,  oppofite  to  the  third  and  fourth 
ring  of  the  trachea,  if  you  have  the 
choice  of  the  place;  and -when  yon 
cannot  make  it  fo  high,  the  rale  will 
be  to  wound  a  little  below  the  tu- 
mour :  it  is  always  advifed  to  pinch 
up  the  fkin  for  this  proeefs,  which 
however  may  be  left  to  the  difcrctkm 
of  the  furgeon,  When  the  fkin  is 
cut  through,  you  muft  make  a  fmall 
tranfvcrfe  incifion  into  the  wind-pipe, 
and  immediately  introduce  a  filver 
crooked  canuki  near  half  an  inch 
M  2  lung. 
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long,  with  a  couple  of  little  lings  at 
the  top  of  it,  through  which  a  rib- 
bone  may  be  palled  round  the  neck, 
to  keep  it  fixed  in  the  wound. 

Some  have  prefcribed  making  an 
incifion  through  the  {kin  and  trachea 
at  once,  with  a  lancet  or  knife,  as 
the  more  eafy  and  expeditious  me- 
thod ;  and  I  once  faw  it  performed  . 
in  that  manner,  but  it  proved  very 
inconvenient;  for  the  wind-pipe  in 
refpiration  moving  up  and  down, 
flipped  from  the  orifice  pf  the  (kin, 
and  made  it  very  difficult  to  intro- 
duce the  canula,  and  afterwards  to 
maintain  it  in  its  fituation  :  where- 
fore I  think  it  abfolutely  heceflary, 
to  make  the  external  incifion  longitu- 
dinal, and  even  pretty  large,  as  I 
have  directed  above. 

The  caution  laid  down  of  raifmg 
the  flernohyoidei  and  ftcmothyroi- 
dti  mufcles,  before  cutting  the 
wind-pipe,  is  nob.  to  be  regarded ; 
and  as  to  the  divifionof  the  recurrent 
nerves  and  blood- vefiels,  fo  much  ap- 
prehended in  this  operation,  it  is  not 
in  the  kaft  to  be  feared;  fince  they 
arc  quite  out  of  the  reach  of  the  in- 
ftrument, as  any  one  (killed  in  the 
anatomy  of  thofe  parts  mud  very 
veil  know. 

The  method  of  dreiiing  will  be 
eafily  underftood,  fince  after  the 
patient  can  breathe  by  the  natural 
paffage,  if  you  withdraw  the  hollow 
tent,  the  wound  will  become  a  fnnple 
one,  and  notwithstanding  its  penetra- 
tion through  a  cartilage  into  a  large 
cavity,  require  a  fnperlkial  applica- 
tion only. 


CHAP,  XXX//. 

OF  THE  EXTIRPATION  OF  THE 
TONSILS, 

■^HESE  glands  fometimes  grow  fo 
large  and  fcirrhous  as  to' become 
incurable,  and  even  to  threaten  fuffo- 
cation,  if  not  extirpated.  The  man- 
ner of  doing  this  operation  formerly, 
was,  by  cutting  them  off;  but  the 
aimoft  conllant  confequence  of  this 


wound  was  a  violent  bleeding,  and 
fometimes  too  a  mortal  one ;  on  which 
account  it  is  rejected  in  favour  of  the 
ligature,  which  is  not  only  void  of 
danger,  butalfo  fcldom  fails  of  cure. 

If  the  bafis  of  the  tonfil  is  fmaller 
than  the  upper  part,  you  may  pafsthe 
ligature  by  tying  it  to  the  end  of  a 
probe,  bent  into  the  form  of  an  arch, 
and  fet  into  a  handle,  which  being1 
carried  beyond  the  gland,  and  round 
it,  is  to  be  brought  back  again  ;  this 
done,  you  may  eafily  tie  u  by  the' 
means  of  an  inftrument  of  Mr.  ChefeU 
den's  contrivance,  which  holds  one  ; 
end  of  the  firing  on  the  fide  of  the 
tonfil  next  the  throat,  while  you ' 
make  the  knot  by  pulling  the  othef 
with  the  right  hand  quite  out  of  the" 
mouth,  as  will  be  eafily  understood 
by  the  draught  in  the  copper-plate. 
Should  it  happen  that  the  tonfils  are 
conical,  fo  that  the  ligature  will  ne- 
ceflarily  flip  over  its  extremity  when 
we  attempt  to  tie,  in  this  cafe  lie  has 
recommended  an  inftrument  like  a 
crooked  needle,  fet  in  a  handle,  with 
an  eye  near  the  point  threaded  with  a. 
ligature,  which  is  to  be  thruft  through,' 
the  botiom  of  the  gland,  and  being* 
laid  hold  of  with  a  hook,  the  inftru-J 
ment  is  to  be  withdrawn  ;  then  pull- 
ing the  double  ligature  forwards,  it 
mull  be  divided,  and  one  part  be  tied 
above,  and  the  other  below  the  tu-'l 
mour  :  the  knots  are  to  be  always] 
double,  and  the  ligature  to  becutotf] 
pretty  near  them  : -however,  to  con-'' 
fiefs  the  truth,  I  have  never  in  one  ir\-!j 
fiance  been  obliged  to  ufe  this  me-i 
thod  ;  for  where  the  tonfils  have  been" 
conical,  I  have  employed  a  very  thhli 
thread,  which  has  cut  into  the  fub- 
ftance  of  the  gland  a  little,  and  mak- 
ing a  fmall  groove,  prevented  its  Aid- 
ing over.    If  after  four  or  five  days} 
they  flip,  or  feem  to  have  mortified; 
the  tonfil  only  in  part,  you  muft  re^ 
peat  the  whole  operation  ;  and  if  it 
fail  a  fecond  time,  you  muft  eyeu  re-., 
peat  it  again,  as  I  have  fometimetj 
done,  though  it  frequently  happens,- 
that  the  cure  is  effected  by  the  firfi 
operation, 

X  This 


Ope  rations 

This  kind  of  extirpation  is  more 
praclifed  in  large  piles,  that  are 
elteemed  incurable;  and  it  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  it  were  better  known,  the  ope- 
ration would  be  much  more  frequent. 
I  have  by  this  method  cured  feveral 
people  that  have  difcharged  blood 
every  ftool  for  many  years,  and  fome 
that  have  been  almoft  quite  deftroyed 
by  the  repeated  lcfles  of  it.  When 
the  piles  are  withinfide  of  the  intef- 
tine,  you  muft  place  your  patient 
over  a  fomentation  in  a  clpfe-ftool, 
and  have  a  crooked  needle  with  a 
double  ligature  ready  to  pafs  through 
them,  when  by  ftraining  they  are 
puttied  out  of  the  anas  (for  ipme- 
times  the  inteftine  will  return  fudden- 
ly)  and  tie  above  and  below  as  in  the 
inftance  of  the  tonfil. — Sometimes  the 
piles  are  of  that  fhape  as  to  admit  a 
Angle  ligature  to  be  tied  round  thsm 
without  the  help  of  a  needle,  which 
is  lefs  painful :  if  there  are  feveraJ, 
you  rnufl:  onjy  tie  one  or  two  at  a 
time:  fpr  the  pain  of  the  ligature  is 
exceffive,  and  would  be  intolerable  if 
many  were  tied  at  once  :  however, 
every  five  or  fix  days,  the  operation 
may  be  repeated,  till  all  are  extirpa- 
ted,'and  the  parts  mult  be  keptfupple 
by  fome  emollient  ointments. 

When  the  piles  are  fmall,  they  may 
fafely,  and  with  much  lefs  pain,  be 
cut  off;  but  when  this  method  has 
been  taken  with  very  large  ones,  I 
have  feen  the  patient  in  the  utmptt 
danger,  from  a  violent  effufipn  pf 
blood. 

The  uvula  is  fubjeft  to  fo  great  a 
degree  of  relaxation  fometimes,  that 
it  almoll  choaks  the  patient ;  the 
feadieft  cure  is  cutting  off  all  but  half 
an  inch  of  it,  which  may  be  done 
at  one  fhip  with  a  pair  of  fcifiats 
particularly  curved  for  that  purpofe) 
aying  hold  of  it  with  a  forceps,  left 
it  mould  flip  away.  I  once  gut  off  a 
uvula  thar  lay  rolled  upon  the  tongue 
about  two  inches ;  the  patient  reco- 
vered immediately,  and  never  felt  any 
iflccxiveuicncc  afterwards. 
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FLA  T  E  XII. 

The  Explanation. 

A>  The  bent  probe  fixed  in  a 
hnndle,  with  the  ligature  made  of  the 
fame  thread  as  the  ligatures  for  try- 
ing the  blood-veffels. 

B.  The  iron  inftrument  for  tying 
the  tonfils., 

I  have  here  made  a  kpot  upon  a 
pin,  which  is  to  be  fuppbfed  in  the 
fituation  of  one  of  the  tonfils,  and 
may  eafily  be  imagined  to  have  been 
tied  by  puftiing  the  firing  beyond  it, 
when  held  fif  ro  by  one  hand  againlt 
the  inftrarflgnt,  and  pulled  by  the 
other,  on  the  outfidc  of  the  mouth. 

This  inftrumcnt  is  alfo  of  geart  fer- 
vice  in  extirpating,  by  ligature,  a  fpe- 
cies  of  fcirrhus  that  fometimes  grows 
from  the  neck  or  qavity  of  the  uterus. 

C.  The  needle  with  the  eye  to- 
wards rhe  point,  for  patting  the  liga- 
ture through  the  tonfil,  when  the  pa- 
fis  is  larger  than  the  extremity. 

P.  A  canula  made  of  fiber,  to  be 
ufed  in  the  empyema. 

E.  A  canula  to  be  ufed  in  bron- 
chotomy. ' " 

To  keep  the  canulas  in  their  place, 
fmall  ribbons  may  be  palled  through 
the  rings  of  them,  and  carried  round 
the  body  and  neck  ;  or  they  may  be 
held  by  a  ligature  run  through,  and 
fattened  to  a  hole  cut  in  a  piece  of 
flicking- platter,  which  is  to  be  laid 
on  each  lide  of  them. 


CHAP.  XXXII J. 

OF  TJfJE  P.OLYPUg. 

'yHE  polypus  of  the  nofe  is  faid 
to  be  an  excrefcence  of  flefh, 
fpreading  its  branches  amongft  the 
lamina?  of  the  os  ethmoides,  and 
through  the  whole  cavity  of  one  or 
both  noftrils.  It  happens  very  often 
to  both  fides  pf  the  nofe  at  once,  and 
in  that  cafe  is  very  troublcfome,  al- 
moft fuffocafing  the  patient,  at  leaft 
making  refpiration  very  difficult.  The 
intern  pf  the  ppcratjpn  is  the  removal 

of 
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.  of  this  obftacle  j  but  as  it  is  attended 
with  different  events  from  the  variety 
of  nature  in  the  feveral  forts  of  po- 
lypufes,  I  (hall  endeavour  to  diitin- 
guiih  their  fpecies,  fo  as  to  lead  us 
into  fbine  judgement  of  the  greater  or 
lefs  probability  of  fuccefs. 

They  all  arife  from  the  membrane 
fpread  upon  tfie  lamina;  fpongiofe, 
pretty  nearly  in  the  fame  manner  as 
the  hydatids  of  the  abdomen,  in  one 
kincl  of  dropfy,  do  from  the  furfaee 
of  the  liver  J  or  as  ganglions  from 
the  tendons,  borrowing  their  coats 
from  a  production  of  its  fibres  and 
veffels :  if  they  appear  foft,  and  of 
the  colour  of  the  ferum  of  the  blood, 
in  all  likelihood  they  are  formed  of 
fuch  a  fort  of  water  contained,  in 
cyfts,  which,  upon  breaking  the  memr 
brane,  leaves  fo  little  hold  for  the  in- 
ftrument,  that  but  a  fmall  part  of  it 
can  be,  extracted  afterwards.  This 
polypus  is  to  be  left  to  harden,  be? 
fore  the  operation  be  undertaken, 
which  in  procefs  of  time  it  generally 
will  do.  In  the  next  degree  of  con- 
fidence, they  retain  pretty  nearly  the 
fame  colour,  and  are  often  partly 
watery,  and  partly  of  a  vifeid  tex- 
ture', which  though  not  tenacious 
enough  to  admit  of  drawing  them 
out  by  the  roots,  may  at  feyeral  af- 
tcmpts  be  taken  away  by  bits.  The 
next  degree  of  confidence,  is  that 
which  is  neither  fo  foft  as  to  be 
fqueezed  to  pieces,  nor  fo  hard  and 
brittle  as  to  crumble,  or  adhere  to  the 
membrane  with  that  force  as  not  to 
admit  of  feparation  :  this  is  the  mod 
favourable  one.  The  laft,  is  hard  and 
fcirrhous)  adhering  fo  tight  as  to  tear 
rather  than  feparate  in  the  extraction, 
and  fometimes  even  tends  to  degene- 
rate into  a  cancer:  this  polypus  is 
very  difficult  of  cure. 

The  polypus  fometimes  dilates  to 
that  degree,  as  not  only  to  extend  be- 
yond the  os  palati,  and  hang  over 
the  cefophagus  and  trachea,  but  alfo 
fpreading  into  the  linus  maxillaris, 
io  exactly  fills  up  every- interrtiee  of 
the  nofe,  as  to  obftruct  the  lower  ori- 
fice of  the  ductus  ad  nafum,  and  pre- 
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vent  the  defcent  of  the  tears,  which 
neceflarily  muft  return  through  the 
puncta  lachrymalia:  and  fometimes 
they  grow  fo  enormoufly  large,  as 
even  to  alter  the  fliape  pf  the  bones 
of  the  face. 

When  the  polypus  appears  in  the 
throat,  it  is  always  advifeable  to  ex- 
tract it  that,  way  ;  it  being  found  by 
experience,  more  ready  to  loofen  when 
pulled  in  that  direction,  than  by  the 
nofe.  To  this  end,  it  would  be  right, 
before  undertaking  the  operation,  to 
let  your  patient  lie  fupine  two  or  three 
hours,  which  wil!  bring  it  (till  far- 
ther down ;  for  the  body  of  the  po- 
lypus does  not  univerfally  adhere,  and 
will  by  its  weight  ftrctch  out  the  fi- 
bres, by  which  it  is  connected  to  the 
nofe ;  nay,  there  are  inftances  where, 
by  a  little  effort,  fuch  as  hawking, 
they  have  dropped  quite  off. 

The  method  of  extracting  it  is,  by 
a  pair  of  forceps,  with  a  flit  at  their 
extremities  for  the  better  hold,  which 
muft  be  introduced  into  the  noftril 
about  an  inch  and  a  half,  to  make 
more  fure  of  it  towards  the  roots; 
then  twiftjng  them  a  little  from  one' 
fide  to  the  other,  you  muft  continue 
in  that  action,  while  you  pull  very 
gradually  the  body  of  the  polypus. 
If  it  break,  you  muft  repeat  the  ex-r 
traction  as  long  as  any  remains,  un- 
lefs  it  is  attended  with  a  violent  hae- 
morrhage, which  is  an  accident  that 
fometimes  follows  upon  the  opera- 
tion, and  feldom  fails  when  the  ex- 
crefccnce  .is  fcirrhous :  however,  the 
ftirgeon  is  not  to  be  alarmed  at  the 
appearance  of  an  immoderate  effufion 
the  moment  after  the  fcpiration,  for, 
generally  fpeaking,  the  veffels  collaple 
very  foon  again  :  but  if  they  do  not, 
dry  lint,  or  Jint  dipped  in  fome  ftyp- 
tic,  will  readily  ftop  it, 

After  the  extirpation,  it  has  been 
ufual,  in  order  to' prevent  a  relapfe, 
to  drefs  with  efcharotic  powders,  and 
even  to  burn  with  the  actual  cautery  : 
but  neither  the  one  or  the  other  can 
be  of  great  fervice  in  this  cafe,  and 
both  are  painful  and  dangerous.  If 
ever  the  uie  of  corrofive  medicines  is 

advifeable,  - 
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advifeable,  it  fliould  be  for  deftroying 
the  remainder  of  a  polypus,  which 
cannot  all  be  taken  away  ;  and  then 
the  efcharotics  may,  in  my  opinion, 
be  better  conveyed  to  the  part  by  a 
long  tent,  than  a  feton  paffed  through 
the  noie  and  mouth,  which  is  difficult 
to  do  without  hurting  the  patient, 
nnd  very  nafty  to  bear,  though  this  is 
the  method  at  prefent  praftifed,  and 
recommended  by  fome  eminent  fur- 
geons. 


CHAP.  XXXIV. 
OF  THE  HARE-LIP- 
^HE  difeafe  is  a  fiflure  in  the  upper 
lip,  with  want  of  fubltance,  and 
is  a  natural  defect,  the  patient  being 
always  born  with  it,  at  leaft  that 
fpecies  of  hare-lip  which  requires  the 
operation  I  am  going  to  defcribe. 
The  cure  is  to  be  performed  by  the 
twifted  future,  the  explanation  of 
which  I  have  referved  for  this  chap- 
ter. There  are  many  lips,  where  the 
lofs  of  fubltance  is  fo  great,  that  the 
edges  of  the  fiflure  cannot  be  brought 
together,  or  at  beft  where  they  can 
but  juft  touch,  in  which  cafe  it  need 
not  be  advifed  to  forbear  the  at- 
tempt :  it  is  likewife  forbidden  in 
infants,  and  with  reafon  if  they 
fuck,  but  other  wife  it  may  be  under- 
taken with  great  fafety,  and  even 
with  more  probability  of  fuccefsthan 
in  others  that  are  older,  as  I  have 
myfelf  experienced. 

It  is  not  uncommon  for  the  roof  of 
the  mouth  to  be  fiffured  likewife ; 
but  this  is  no  objection  to  the  opera- 
tion, if  the  fkin  of  the  lip  is  loofe 
enough  to  admit  of  re-union  :  and  it 
may  be  remarked,  that  the  fiflure  of 
the  palate,  in  length  of  years,  clofes 
furprifingly  in  fome  cafes. 

The  manner  of  doing  it  is  this ; — 
you  firft  with  a  knife  feparate  the  lip 
from  the  upper  jaw,  by  dividing  the 
frenulum  between  it  and  the  gums  ; 
■and  if  the  dentes  inciforii  project,  as 
is'ufual  in  infants,  they  mud  be  cut 
out  with  the  fame  knife  ;  then  with 


a  thin  pair  of  ftraight  fciffcrs  take  off 
the  callous  edges  of  the  fiflure  the 
whole  length  of  it,  obferving  the  rule 
of  making  the  new  wound  in  ftraight 
lines,  becaufe  the  fides  of  it  can  never 
be  made  to  correfpond  without  this 
caution.— For  inftance, 

If  the  hare-lip  had  this  fhape, 
the  incilion  of  the  edges 
m uft  be  continued  in*  ftraight  lines 
till  they  mset  in  the  manner  J\ 
here  reprefented.  The  two  /  y 
lips  of  the  wound  being  /}  . 
brought  exactly  together, 
vou  pafs  a  couple  of  pins,  one  pretty 
near  the  top,  and  the  other,,  as  near 
the  bottom,  through  the  middle  of 
both  edges  of  it,  and  fecure  them  in 
that  fituation  by  twifting  a  piece  of 
waxed  thread  crofs  and  round  the 
pins  feven  or  eight  times;  you  muft 
then  cut  off  the  points,  and  lay  a 
fmall  bollter  of  plafter  underneath 
them,  to  prevent  their  fcratching: 
but  when  the  lower  part  only  of  the 
hare-lip  can  be  brought  into  contaft, 
it  will  not  be  proper  to  ufe  more  than 
one  pin. 

The  pins  I  employ  are  made  three 
fourths  of  their  lengths  of  filver,  and 
the  other  part  towards  the  point,  of 
fteel ;  the  filver  pin  is  not  quite  fo  of- 
fenfive  to  a  wound  as  abrafs  or  fteel 
one  ;  but  a  fteel  point  is  neceffary 
for  their  eafier  penetration,  which 
indeed  makes  them  pafs  fo  readily, 
that  there  is  no  need  of  the  inftrument 
to  aftift  in  pulhing  them  through. 
The  practice  of  bolttering  the  cheeks 
forward  does  little  or  no  fervice  to 
the  wound,  and  is  very  uneafy  to  the 
patient;  wherefore  I  would  not  ad- 
vife  the  ufe"  of  it.  The  manner  of 
drefling  will  be  to  remove  the  appli- 
cations, which  are  quite  fuperficial, 
as  often  only  as  is  neceffary  for 
cleanlinefs.  The  method  I  would 
recommend  is,  to  defift  the  three  firft 
days,  and  afterwards  to  do  it  every 
day  :  I  do  not  think  it  at  all  requifite 
to  drefs  between  the  jaw  and  lip 
where  the  frcenulum  was  wounded, 
there  being  no  danger  that  an  incon- 
venient adhefion  fliould  enfue.  In 

about 
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about  eight  or  nirte  days,  the  parts 
ate  ufually  united,  and  in  children 
much  fooncr,  when  you  muft  gently 
cut  the  threads,  and  draw  out  the 
pins,  applying  upon  the  orifices  a 
piece  of  plafter  and  dry  lint.  It  will 
be  proper,  in  Order  to  withdraw  the 
pins  more  ealily,  to  dab  the  ligatures 
and  pins.with  warm  water,  and  alfo 
moiften  them  with  fweet  oil,  two  or 
three  days  before  you  remove  them, 
which  will  wafh  off  the  coagulated 
blood,  that  Would  otherwife  fallen 
them  fo  hard  to  the  ligature  as  to 
make  the  extraction  painful. 

The  twilled  future  is  of  great  fer- 
vice  in  fiftulas  of  the  urethra  remain- 
ing after  the  operation  for  the  none, 
in  which  cafe  the  Callous  edges  may 
be  Cut  off,  and  the  lips  of  the  wound 
be  held  together  by  this  method. 


CHAP.  XXXV. 

OF  THE  WRY  NECK. 

np H E  operation  of  cutting  the  wry 
neck  is  very  uncommon,  and  is 
never  to  be  praclifcd  but  when  the 
tliforder  is  owing  to  a  contraction  of 
the  maftoideus  mufcle  Only  ;  as  it  can 
anfrtcr  no  purpofe  to  fet  that  mufcle 
free  by  dividing  it  (which  is  all 
that  is  to  be  done)  if  the  others  in  the 
neck  are  in  the  fame  Hate,  and  more 
efpccially  if  it  has  been  of  long 
Handing  from  infancy;  becaufe  the 
growth  of  the  vertebra;  will  have 
been  determined  in  that  direction, 
lc\A  nv.:ke  it  impoflible  to  fet  the  head 
upright. 

Wheri  the  cafe  is  fair,  the  operation 
is  this.  Having  laid  your  patient  on 
a  table,  make  a  tranfverfe  incifion 
through  the  Ikin  and  fat,  fomethipg 
broader  than  the  mufcle,  and  not 
above  half  an  inch  from  the  clavicle  ; 
then  pafiing  the  probed  razor  with 
care  underneath  the  mufcle,  draw  it 
out  and  cut  the  mufcle.  The  g'eat 
vtiTels  of  the  neck  lie  underneath  j 
but  I  think,  when  we' are  aware  of 
their  fituation,  the  danger  of  wouhd- 
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ing  them  may  be  avoided.  After  the 
incifion  is  made,  the  wound  is  to  Be 
crammed  with  dry  lint,  and  always 
dreffed  fo  as  to  prevent  the  extremi- 
ties of  the  mufcle  from  re-uniting  ; 
to  which  end,  they  are  to  be  feparated 
from  each  other  as  much  as  poilible  by 
the  affifltance  of  afupporting  bandage 
for  the  head,  during  the  whole  time  of 
the  cure,  which  will  generally  be  about 
a  month. 


PLATE  XIII. 

The  Explanation. 
A:  The  inftrument  called  theprobe- 
nzor,  to  cut  the  maftoideus  mufcle  in 
the  wry  neck,  and  is  (harp  only  about 
half  its  length,  at  that  end  where  the 
blade  is  broad.  v 

B.  The  two  pins  with  the  twilled 
future,  ufed  in  the  hare-lip. 

C.  The  polypus  forceps,  with  one 
of  the  rings  open  for  the  reception  of 
the  thumb,  which  would  be  cramped 
in  pulling  the  forceps  with  much 
force,  if  it  were  received  in  the  fame 
fort  of  ring  as  in  the  other  handle. 
It  is  for  this  reafon  I  have  repre- 
fented  the  Hone  forceps  with  open 
rings. 


CHAP.  XXXVI. 

OF  THE  ANEURISM. 

rPHIS  is  a'difeafe  of  the  arteries, 
in  which,  either  by  a  preternatu- 
ral w  eaknefsof  any  part  of  them,  they 
become  exceflively  dilated,  or  by  a 
wound  through  their  coats,  the  blood 
is  cxtravafated  amongft  the  adjacent 
cavities.  The  firft  fpecics  of  aneu-» 
rifm  is  incident  to  every  part  of  the 
body,  but  does  not  often  happen,  ex- 
cept to  the  curvature  of  the  aorta, 
which  is  (ubject  to  this  diforder  from 
the  extraordinary  impulfe  of  the  blood 
on  that  part :  from  the  curvature  it 
runs  upwards  along  the  carotids,  or 
fubclaviahs,  generally  increaling,  till 
by  its  great  diftenfion  it  is  ruptured, 
and  the  patient  dies. 

.  There 
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There  have  been  great  difputes 
amonglt  writers,  concerning  the  na- 
ture of"  this  dilatation  of  the  artery  ; 
fome  even  denying  the  faft,  and  fup- 
pofing  it  always  a  rupture  ;  fome,  that 
all  the  coats  are  diftended  ;  others, 
only  the  external  one  ;  and  again 
.others,  whofe  doftrine  has  been  the 
beft  received,  that  the  internal  coat 
was  ruptured,  and  the  external  di- 
lated :  thefe  latl  have  fupported  their 
hypothefis  with  arguments  drawn 
From  the  anatomy  of  the  internal 
coats  which  is  ligamentous,  and  in- 
capable of  much  diftenfion ;  fo  that  if 
an  artery  be  inflated  with  a  fufiicient 
force,  the  air  will  burft  that  coat,  and 
expand  the  external  one,  that  is,  make 
an  artificial  aneurifm,  in  the  fame 
manner  as  blood  is  fuppofed  to  make 
a  natural  one  :  but  this  argument  is  of 
little  force,  when  we  conlider,  that 
there  are  many  p:irts  of  an  animal  bo- 
dy, which  violence  cannot  ftretch 
confiderably,  but  which,  by  the  gra- 
dual influx  of  the  juices,  become  fuf- 
ceptible  of  monftrous  riiltenfion,  as  is 
the  cafe  of  the  uterus,  and,  upon 
obfervation,  is  evidently  the  cafe  like- 
wife  of  all  the  coats  of  the  artery,  as 
I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  examine 
in  feveral  aneurifms  in  the  collection 
of  the  late  Dr.  Douglas,  w  hich  he 
was  fo  kind  to  lend  me  for  that 
purpofe. 

There  are  feveral  hiftories  given  of 
aneurifms  of  the  curvature  of  the 
aorta,  in  fome  of  which  the  veflel  has 
been  fo  exceffively  dilated,  as  to  pof- 
fefs  a  great  fpace  of  the  upper  part  of 
the  thorax ;  and  the  moll  curious 
circumftance  to  be  gathered  from  them 
is,  that  thefpotot  the  veflel  which  is 
weakeft,  and  where  the  difcafe  begins, 
generally  gives  way  in  fuch  a  manner 
to  the  force  of  the  blood  continually 

f mining  it  outwards,  as  to  form  a 
arge  pouch  or  cyft,  with  coats  nearly 
as  thick  as  thofe  of  the  artery  itfelf : 
howeTer,  the  thicknefs  of  the  coats 
Sif  thefe  cyfts  will  laft  but  to  a  certain 
period ;  fof  when  the  veffels  of  the 
coats  can  no  longer  conform  to  the 
cxtenfion,  the  circulation  grows  lan- 
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guid,  the  cyft  becomes  thinner  at  its 
apex,  and  foon  after  burfts. 

From  this  defcription  of  the  cyft, 
it  will  be  underftdod  to  refemble  the 
bladder,  having  a  large  cavity  >  and  a 
narrow  neck  or  opening. 

The  fymptoms  of  this  aneiirifia, 
are  a  ftrohg  pulfation  againft  the  iter- 
num  and  ribs,  every  fyftole  of  the 
heart;  and  when  it  extends  above  the 
fternum,  a  tumour  with  pulfation  : 
upon  diflection,  the  ribs,  fternum, and 
clavicle,  arefometimes  found  carious^ 
from  the  obftrudtion  of  the  velTels  of 
the  periofteum,  which  are  pfeffed  by 
the  tumour.  What  are  the  caufes  of 
a  particular  weaknefs  in  any  of  the 
coats  of  the  artery,  I  cannot  take  upon 
me  to  determine  :  but  it  is  worth  ob- 
ferving,  that  the  dilated  aort.i  every 
where  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
cyft,  is  generally  oflified  ;  arid  indeed 
oflifications,  or  indurations  of  the  ar- 
tery, appear  fo  conftantly  in  the  be- 
ginnings of  aneurifms  of  the  aorta, 
that  it  is  not  eafy  to  judge  whether 
they  are  the  caufe  or  the  effect  of  them. 

What  I  have  fpoken  of  hitherto, 
has  been  only  the  aneurifm  of  the 
thorax,  from  an  internal  diforder  ; 
aneurifms  of  the  extremities  are,  for 
the  molt  parr,  owing  to  wounds, 
though  when  they  happen  of  them- 
felves,  they  differ  very  little  from  the 
defcription  I  have  given  of  that  in 
the  thorax  :  the  farther  fymptoms  of 
them  are  (befides  pulfation)  the  tu- 
mour's being  without  difcolouration 
in  the  fkin  j  its  fubilding  when  preffed 
by  the  hand,  and  immediately  re- 
turning when  the  hand  is  taken  away; 
though  if  it  be  upon  the  point  of  burit- 
ing,  the  ikirt  will  grow  inflamed,  and 
the  coagulated  blood  in  the  cyft  will 
fometimes  make  the  pulfation  much 
lefs  perceptible. 

Thib  fpecies  of  aneurifm  mayfome- 
limos  be  fupported  a  great  number  of 
years,  if  we  fefiftits  dictation  by  pro- 
per bandages  5  but  if  we  do'  not, 
there  is  danger  of  its  burfting;  and, 
if  it  be  pretty  large;  of  rotting  the 
adjacent  bdnesi 

A  found  artery  wounded  through 
N  part 
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part  of  its  external  coat,  would,  in 
alt  probability,  produce  nearly  the 
fame  appearances  as  where  the  whole 
coat  is  weakened  from  an  internal  in- 
difpofition  ;  and  this  moil  likely  is 
the  cafe  after  bleeding  in  the  arm, 
when  it  has  not  been  immediately 
perceived  that  the  artery  was  pricked, 
and  the  tumour  has  begun  to  form 
fome  days  after  thepunfture  ;  though 
the  common  appearance  ot  an  aneu- 
rifm  from  the  wound  of  a  lancet,  is 
a  difcharge  of  blood  firft  through  the 
orifice  of  the  (kin,  and,  upon  being 
flopped  from  bleeding  outwardly,  an 
infinuation  of  it  among  all  the  mufdes 
as  far  as  it  can  fpread,  in  the  moulder 
and  arm  :  here  the  arm  grows  livid 
from  the  ecchymofis,  and  the  Wood 
coagulating  to  the  confiftenceof  fleln. 
prevents  anv  fenfible  pulfation.  The 
cylt  which' arifes  near  the  ounce  ot 
the  artery  is  formed  by  the  cellular 
capfula  enveloping  the  veffels  ot  that 
part,  and  a  portion  of  the  aponcurohs 
of  the  biceps  mufcle,  which  admitting 
of  fome  extravafatcd  blood  under- 
neath it,  become  executively  thickened 
and  expanded  :  thefe  membranes  mutt 
make  the  cvft,  otherwife  we  could 
not,  upon  owning  the  tumour  m  the 
operation,  difcover  fo  readily  the 
«undturc  J  or  if  the  coats  of  the  artery 
made  it,  we  could  notfeparatc  it  dii- 
tinaiv  from  the  veffel,  winch  would 
be  always  dilated  above  and  below 
the  evil,  as  we  fee  in  other  aneurifms. 

There  are  fome  few  inttances  ot 
fmall  aneurifms  and  punctures  of  the 
artery  from  bleeding,  doing  well  by 
bandage;  but  they  almoft  all  re4u.re 
the  operation  at  Uft,  winch  is  to  be 
Ta  fo rmed  nearly  in  the  fame  manner 
L  everv  part;  and  fiippofine  it  M?  the 
SnS  of  the  arm,  is  to  be  done  after 
the  following  method: 

Havin- applied  the  tourniquet  near 
the  moutder,  and  laii  the  arm  in  a 
convenient  fituation,  make  an  inei- 
SontheinfideoftheWcepsmufce, 

above  and  below  the  elbow  a  confut- 
able length,  which  bemg.in  the  courfc 
of  theaftery,  will  difcover  it  as  foon 
a   vou  have  taken  away  the  coagu- 
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lated  blood,  which  mull  be  all  re.  ' 
moved  with  the  ringers,  the  wound 
being  dilated  fufficiently  for  that  pur- 
pofe  :  if  the  orifice  does  not  readily 
appear,  let  the  tourniquet  be  loofened^ 
and  the  effufion  of  blood  will  direct 
you  to  it:  then  carefully  carrying  a 
crooked  needle  with  a  ligature  under, 
it,  tie  the  veifel  jutt  above  the  orifice, 
and  pafling  the  needle  again,  mako 
a  fecond  ligature  bz\ow  it,  to  prevent 
the  return  of  the  blood,  and  leave  the'} 
intermediate  piece  of  the  veflel  to 
flough  away  without  dividing  it.  To.j 
avoid  wounding  or  tying  the  nerve  in  j 
making  the  ligature,  the  artery  may 
be  cleared  away  from  it  firft,  and  held 
up  with  a  hook  ;  but  fhould  the  nerve 
be  tied  with  the  artery,  no  great  in-- 
convenience  would  enfue  from  it. 
After  the  operation,  the  arm  mnft  be 
laid  cafv  on  a  pillow  in  bed,  and  the 
wound  be  treated  in  the  common  me- 
thod,  keeping  it  in  that  pMture  a 
fortnight  or  three  weeks,  efpecially, 
if  it  fhould  fwell  much,  and  notdigeft 

kindly.  .  ul 

In  doing  this  operation,  it  will  oe 
proper  to  have  the  amputating  lnftru- 
inents  ready,  left  it  fhould  be  imprac- 
ticable to  tie  the  artery,  though  I  have 
never  met  with  fuch  an  inftancc  ;  and 
even  after  having  tied  it,  the  arm  mutt 
be  carefully  watched ;.  that  in  cafe  ot 
a  mortification  it  may  be  taken  ott;i 
which,  though  from  experience  we 
learn  is  very  feldom  the  confequence, 
fhould  to  all  appearance  be  the  perpe- 
tual one  ;  for  thefe  aneurifms  follow- 
in?  always  upon  bleeding  the  bahlicl 
vein,  mutt  neceffarily  be  aneurifms  of! 
the  humeral  artery,  near  an  «»™aboW 
its  divifion,  which  being  obttrudteg 
by  the  ligature,  one  would  tninW 
mould  nccdfarily  bring  on  a  mortvn. 
cation ;  but  we  fee  the  contrary 
though  for  fome  time  after  the  opera- 
tion we  can  nardlv  diftmguilh  the  leafl 
degree  of  pulfe,  and  ever  after  it  con- 
tinues  languid.  .If  thelmmeral  arterj 
happens  to  divide  above  the  elbow,! 
which  is  not  very  uncommon,  tie 
orofpeft  of  cure  is  better,  and  the  pull< 
will  be  ttronger  after  the  opc^"' 
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OF  AMPUTATION. 
^  Spreading  mortification  has  been 
always  efleemed  fo  principal  a 
Knife  for  amputation,  that  it  is  a  fa- 
shion with  writers  to  treat  of  the  na- 
ure  of  a  gangrene,  previous  to  the 
tiefcription  of  this  operation  j  and  I 
rhink  they  have  all  agreed,  that  what- 
ever the  fpecies  of  it  be,  if  the  reme- 
dies they  prefcribe  do  not  prevent  its 
rcrogrefs,  the  limb  muff  be  amputated  : 
However,  this  operation  is  fpoken  of 
=.s  frequently  unfuccefsful,  and,  in 
engthoftime,  its  want  of  fuccefs  has 
ween  fo  unquertionably  confirmed  by 
repeated  experiments,  that  fomc  of 
whc  molt  eminent  practitioners  here 
•n  England,  make  that  very- circum- 
itance  an  exception  to  the  operation, 
which  fo  few  years  fince  was  the  great 
inducement ;  and  the  maxim  now  is, 
never  to  extirpate  till  the  mortification 
H  abiohitely  (lopped,  and  even  ad- 
/anced  in  its  feparation. 

Gangrenes  may  be  produced  two 
ways  ;  either  by  indifpofiticn  of  bo- 

ti  '  °r  b>'  accident  in  a  healthful 
•tare;  for  as  the  life  of  a  part  depends 
;ipon  the  circulation  of  its  fluids 
bhatever  (hall  make  the  circulation 
keafe,  will  inevitably  occalion  a  gan- 
grene. Thus,  a  mere  comprefs,  pre- 
t'-enting  the  courfe  of  the  blood,  as 
*ffe«ually  caufes  a  mortification,  as 
tuny  indifpofition  in  the  fluids  or  vef- 
rcls. 

It  frequently  happens  in  old  age. 
hat  the  arteries  of  the  lower  extremi- 
rics  oflify,  which,  dcllroying  their 
fihcity,  m"ft  In  confequenee  pro- 
luce  a  gangrene  in  the  toes  firft/and 
ittcrwards  m  the  limb  nearly  as  high 
is  where  the  oflification  terminates  ; 
ro  that  in  mortifications  arifing  from 
this  caufe,  we  at  once  fee  why  ampu- 
tation during  their  increafe,  is  offo 
Rttle  fcrvice,  unlefs  performed  above 
fhe  oflification;  but  we  have  noway 
to  judge  where  the  oflification  ends, 
but  by  the  inference  we  make  from  the 
gangrenes  Hopping }  hence  we  may 
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learn  the  propriety  of  our  modem 
practice  in  this  cafe. 

If  by  any  accident  the  limb  ha$ 
been  injured  to  that  violent  degree  as 
to  be5in  to  mortify,  it  will  be  no 
more  fit  to  operate  here  till  it  (lops, 
than  in  the  other  inftance  ;  becaufeall 
parts  that  are  mortified,  have  had  the 
difpofi'tion  to  become  fo,  before  the 
effect  is  produced  ;  and  cutting  off  a 
limb,  half  an  inch  above  the  abfolute 
dead  (kin,  is  generally  leaving  a  part 
behind  with  the  feeds  of  a  mortifi- 
cation in  it ;  ib,  unlefs  we  can  be 
hire  the  veffels  are  not  affected  to  the 
place  of  amputation,  which  will  be 
hard  to  know  but  from  the  confe- 
quence, the  operation,  will  be  ufelefs. 

Sometimes  the  fluids  of  the  body 
are  fo  vitiated,  as  to  lofe  their  pro* 
per  nutritious  qualities;  and  the  limb 
becomes  gangrened,   not  from'  any 
alteration  it  its  venels,  but  chiefly 
from  its  fituation,  which  bcino-  at  a 
great  diftance  from  the  heart,  will  be 
more  prone  to  feel  the  ill  effects  of  a 
bad  blood  than  any  other  part, -as  the 
circulation  is  more  languid  in  the  ex- 
tremities: and  it  fecms  not  very  im- 
probable that  in  fome  difpofitions  of 
the  blood,  a  mortification  may  alfo> 
be  a  kind  of  critical  difcharge.  Wher* 
therefore  a  gangrene  arifing  from 
either  of  thefe  caufes,  is  running  on, 
amputation  above  it  will,  for  th« 
moll  part,  be  ufelefs,  fince  it  is  only 
removing  one  degree  of  the  effects  o* 
the  bad  juices,  and  leaving  them  in, 
the  lame  ftate  to  produce  the  like  mif- 
Chief  in  other  parts ;  thus  we  fee,  af- 
ter amputations  on  this  account,  the 
gangrene  fometimes  falls  on  the  bow- 
els, or  the  other  extremeties;  from 
which  obfervation,  I  think  we  may 
conclude  it  not  fafe  to  amputate  till 
the  fluids  are  altered  j  and  this  altera- 
tion will  prefcntly  difcover  itfelf  by 
the  (lopping  of  the  mortification. 

1  nave  laid  it  down  as  a  rule,  that 
the  mortification  (ho u Id  not  only  be 
flopped,  but  advanced  in  its  fepara- 
.tl<m ;  the  rc-afon  of  which  is,  that 
though  the  blood  is  fo  much  altered 
tor  the  better  as  to  occalion  a  ftop- 
™  *  pages 
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page  of  the  gangrene,  yet  at  this 
point  of  alteration,  it  is  ltill  in  abad 
ftate,  and  (hould  be  left  to  mend, 
with  t)ie  utmoft  tranquillity  of  body, 
and  afliftance  of  cordial  medicines, 
till  fuch  time  as  granulations  of  flelh. 
upon  the  living  part  of  the  extremity, 
ftiew  the  balfamic  difpofition  of  the 
blood ;  in  the  mean  while,  to  take  off 
the  fteneh  of  the  gangrene,  it  may  be 
Wrapped  up  in  fpmtuous  or  odorifcrciis 
applications.    I  have  feen  fome  limbs 
taken  oft'immediately  upon  the  morti- 
fcatiort's  ceiling,  when  afterwards' 
the  patients  have  funk  from  frequent 
effufions  of  blood,  not  difcharged  by 
the  great  veflels,  but  the  whole  (tump  : 
thefe  hxmorrhagcs  I  conceive  were 
owing  to  the  thinnefs  of  the  blood, 
which  hardly  gave  a  reddifti  tin£ture 
to  the  cloths  and  bandages :  on  the 
otl  er  hand,  upon  waiting  a  confider- 
able  time  after  the  ceafing  of  the  mor- 
tification, I  have  taken  off  fome  my- 
felf  with  as  good  fuccefs  as  for  any 
other  diforder. 

Gun-fhot  wounds,  compound  frac- 
tures, and  all  fudden  accidents  re- 
quiring amputation,  are  attended  with 
the  belt  fuccefs  if  immediately  per- 
formed. Difordcrs  of  the  joints, 
ulcers  of  long  (landing,  andallfcro- 
phulous  tumours,  do  fometimes  return 
on  other  parts  after  the  operation. 
AVhen  a  leg  is  to  be  amputated,  the 
manner  of  doing  it  is  this  J 

Lay  your  patient  on  a  table  two  feet 
fix  inches  high,  which  is  much  better 
than  a  low  feat,  both  for  fee u ring 
him  Heady,  and  giving  yourfelf  the 
advantage  of  operating  without  (loop- 
ing, which  is  not  only  painful,  but 
inconvenient  in  the  other  fituation. 
While  one  of  the  afliftants  holds  the 
leg,  you  muft  roll  a  flip  of  fine  rag 
half  an  inch  broad,  three  or  four 
times  round  it,  about  four  or  five 
inches  below  the  inferiorextremity  of 
the  patella  :  this  being  pinned  on,  is 
to'fervc  as  a  guide  for  the  knife, 
which,  without  it,  perhaps  would 'npt 
be  directed  fo  dexteroufly  :  the  man- 
ner of  rolling  has  always  been  per- 
iflendkulai  to  the  length  of  the  kg ; 


but  having  fometimes  obferved,  that  \ 
though  the  amputation  at  firft  be  even,  ' 
yet  afterwards  the  gaftrocnemius  muf- 1 
cle  contracting,  draws  beck  the  infe- 
rior part  of  the  ftump  more  ftrongly. 
than  the  other  mufcles  can  do  the  reft  i 
of  it,  1  have  lately,  in  order  to  pre* 
fer-ve  the  regularity  of  the  cicatrix, 
allowed  for  this  excefs  of  contraction^ 
and  made  the  circular  incifion  in  fucb, 
a  manner,  that  the  part  of  the  wound : 
which  is  on  the  calf  of  the  leg  is  al 
little  farther  from  the  ham,  than  that, 
on  the  (hin  is  from  the  middle  of  the? 
patella, 

In  the  mean  time,  one  of  your  af- 
flftants  muft  carry  a  ftrong  ligature 
round  the  thigh,  about  three  or  four, 
inches  above  the  patella,  which  pafs* 
ing  through  a  couple  of  flits  in  a  fquare 
piece  of  leather,  he  muft  twift  with  a 
tourniquet,  till  the  artery  is  fuffici-; 
ently  comrreffed,  to  prevent  any  great 
effufion  of  blood;  and  to  d,p.  it  more 
effectually,  he  may  lay  a  bolder  ofi 
tow  or  linen  under  the  ligature,  upoa. 
that  part  where  the  artery  creeps.  Itj 
will  alfo  be  a  little  more  eafy  to  thpi 
patient,  to  carry  a  comprefs  of  linen, 
three  or  four  times  double,  round  the 
thigh,  on  that  part  where  the  liga- 
ture is  applied,  in  prder  to  prevent  it 
from  cutting  the  (kin. 

The  courfe  of  the  blood  being- 
flopped,  you  muft  begin  your  incifion 
juft  bejow  the  linen  roiler,  on  the 
under  parf  of  the  limb,  bringing 
your  knife  towards  you,  which  at  one 
fweep  may  cut  more  than  the  femi- 
circle  ;  then  beginning  your  fecond. 
wound  on  the  upper  part,  it  muft  be 
continued  from  the  one  extremity  to 
the  other  of  the  firft  wound,  making 
them  but  one  line.  Thefe  incifions 
muft  be  made  quite  through  the  merit- 
brana  adipofa,  as  far  as  the  mufcles ; 
then  taking  off  the  linen  roller,  and, 
an  afliftant  drawing  back  the  (kin  as 
far  as  it  will  go,  you  make  your 
wound  from  the  edges  of  it  wheji 
drawn  back  through  the  fkfti  to  the 
bone,  in  the  fame  manner  as  you  di 
through  the  (kin.  Before  you  faw  thft 
bones,  you.  mull  tut  the  ligament  b#- 
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twecn  them,  with  the  point  of  your 
knife,  and  the  afliftant  who  holds  the 
leg  while  it  is  fawing,  muft  obierve 
not  to  lift  it  upwards,  which  would 
clog  the  inftrument ;  and  at  the  fame 
time  not  to  let  it  drop,  left  the  weight  ■ 
qf  the  iimb  mould  fracture  the  bone 
before  it  is  quite  fawed  through. 

In  amputating  below  the  knee,  it  is 
of  advantage  to  ftand  on  the  inlide  of 
the  leg ;  becaufe  the  tibia  and  fibula 
lie  in  a  poiition  to  be  fawed  at  the 
fame  time,  if  the  inftrument  be  ap- 
plied externally  :  whereas,  if  we  lay 
it  on  the  infide  of  the  leg,  the  tibia 
will  be  divided  firft,  and  the  fibula 
afterwards  ;  which  not  only  lengthens 
the  operation,  but  it  is  alfo  apt  to 
fplinter  the  fibula  when  it  is  almoft 
(awed  through,  unlefs  the  afliftant  be 
verv  careful  in  fupporting  it. 

When  the  leg  is  taken  off",  the  next 
regard  is  tp  be  had  to  the  flopping  the 
blood,  which  muft  be  effectually  done 
before  the  patient  is  put  to  bed,  or 
there  will  be  great  danger  of  bleeding 
again,  when  the  fever  is  excited,  and 
the  veflels  of  the  flump  dilated,  both 
which  happen  a  very  little  while  after 
(he  operation.  There  is  no  method 
for  this  purpofe  fo  fecure  as  taking 
up  the  extremities  of  the  veflels  with 
a  needle  and  ligature,  in  the  follow- 
ing manner  :  As  foon  as  the  ampu- 
tation is  performed,  the  affiftant  muff 
Joofen  the  tourniquet  for  a  moment, 
upon  which  the  orifices  of  the  arteries 
will  appear  by  the  iflue  of  the  blocd. 
The  operator  having  then  fixed  his 
eye  upon  owe  of  the  largeft  veflels, 
pafles  a  crooked  needle  through  the 
ilefh,  a  little  more  than  a  quarter  of  an 
inch  above  the  orifice,  and  about  the 
fame  depth,  in  fuch  a  direction,  as  to 
make  nearly  one-third  of  a  circle 
round  the  veflel;  then  withdrawing 
the  needle,  he  a  fecond  time  pafles  it 
into  the  flefh  and  qut  again,  in  the 
fame  manner,  and  about  the  fame 
diftance  below  the  orifice  of  the 
yeflel :  by  this  means  the  thread  will 
almoft  encompafs  the  veflel,  and 
when  it  is  tied  (which  ftiould  be  done 
.by  the  furgeon';;  knot)  will  iieceflarily 
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inclofe  it  within  the  ftricture.  All 
the  confiderable  arteries  are  to  be  taken 
up  in  the  fame  manner  ; — that  is,  the 
tourniquet  is  to  be  loofened,  in  order 
to  difcover  the  veflel,  and  then  the 
needle  is  to  be  pafled  round  it,  as  I 
have  here  defcribed.  This  is  a  much 
better  way  than  ufing  the  artery  for- 
ceps, where  the  veflels  are  apt  to  flip 
away  out  of  the  ligature;  and  as  to 
ftyptic  applications,  their  want  of 
fafety  is  fo  well  known  now,  that  the 
ufe  of  them,  in  haemorrhages  front 
large  veflels,  is  almoft  univcrfally  re- 
jected ;  though  it  is  thought  by  feve- 
ral  furgeons  who  have  experienced  the 
virtue  of  agaric,  that  it  will  be  found 
to  be  a  more  powerful  aftringent  than 
any  hitherto  difcovered. 

It  fometimes  happens  in  a  large 
flump,  that  ten  or  more  veflels  require 
tying,  which  done,  you  mult  apply 
loofe  dry  lint  to  the  wound  ;  or  in  c;ife 
the  fmall  veflels  bleed  plentifully,  you 
may  throw  a  handful  of  flour  among 
the  lint,  which  will  contribute  to  the 
more  effectual  flopping  up  the  orifices: 
before  you  lay  on  the  pledget,  you 
muft  bind  the  flump,  and  begin  to 
roll  from  the  lower  part  of  the  thigh 
down  to  the  extremity  of  the  ftump. 
The  ufe  of  the  roller  is  to  keep  the 
lkin  forwards,  which,  notwithltand- 
ing  the  fteps  already  taken  to  prevent 
its  falling  back,  would,  in  fomemea- 
fure,  do  fo,  unlefs  fuftained  in  this 
manner.  The  dreffing  may  be  fecured 
by  the  crofs  cloth  and  gentle  bandage  ; 
and  the  method  of  treating  the  wound 
may  be  learnt  from  what  has  been  faid 
with  refpectto  recent  incifed  wounds. 

Before  the  invention  of  making  the 
double  incifion  I  have  juft  now  de- 
fcribed, the  cure  of  a  ftump  was 
always  a  work  of  length  of  time,  for 
by  cutting  down  to  the  bone  at  once, 
and  fawing  it  directly,  the  confe, 
quence  was,  that  the  lkin  and  flelh 
withdrew  themfelves,  and  left  it  pro- 
truding out  of  the  wound  two  or  three 
inches  in  fome  cafes  ;  fo  that  it  rarely 
happened  that  an  exfoliation  djd  not 
follow,  which  befides  being  tedious, 
alfo  frequently  reduced  the  wound  to 
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an  habitual  ulcer,  and  at  belt,  left  a 
pointed  ftump,  with  a  cicatrix  ready 
to  fly  open  upon  the  Jeaff  accident ; 
all  which  inconveniencies  are  avoided 
by  this  new  method  ;  and  I  know  not 
of  any  objection  to  it,  unlefs  that  the 
pain  of  making  the  wound,  is  fup- 
pofed  to  be  twice  as  much  as  in  the 
qther,  becaufe  of  the  double  incifion; 
but  when'  we  confider  that  we  only 
cut  the  Ikin  once,  and  the  flefh  once, 
though  not  in  the  fame  moment,  J 
tancy  upon  reflection,  the  difference 
of  pain  will  be  thought  inconfider- 
able. 

It  muff  be  confeflcd,  however,  that 
notwithilanding  we  derive  fuch  bene- 
fits from  the  double  incifion,  the  con- 
tractile difpofition  of  the  mufcles, 
and  perhaps  of  the  (kin  itfelf,  is  fo 
great,  that  in  Ante  of  any  bandage, 
they  will  retire  from  the  bone,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  thigh,  and  fomeUmes 
render  the  cure  tedious. 

To  remove  this  difficulty,  I  have 
lately  in  amputations  of  the  thigh, 
made  ufe  of  the  crofs-ftitch,  which  I 
would  advife  to  be  applied  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 

Take  a  feton  needle,  and  thread  it 
with  about  eight  threads  of  coarfe 
iilk,  fo  that  when  they  are  doubled, 
the  ligature  will  connft  of  fixteen 
threads,  about  twelve  or  fourteen 
inches  long  ;  wax  it  pretty  much,  an  1 
range  the  threads  fo  that  the  ligature 
may  be  flat,  refembling  a  piece  of 
tape,  after  which,  oil  both  it  and  the 
needle:  the  flatnefs  of  the  ligature 
will  prevent  its  wearing  through  the 
lkin  fo  faft  as  it  would  do  if  it  was 
-round,  and  the  oil  will  facilitate  its 
paflage :  then  carry  the  needle  through 
the  lkin,  at  about  an  inch  from  the 
edge  of  the  (tump,  and  out  again  on 
the  inlide  of  the  ftump;  after  which 
it  muff  be  patTcd  through  the  oppofite 
lideof  the  llump,  from  within  out- 
ward, exactly  at  the  tfjne  diflance 
from  the  lips  of  the  wound  ;  this 
done,  the  iUk  is  to  be  tied  in  a  bow- 
knot.  With  another  needle  and  (kain 
of  iilk,  the  fame  prueefs  is  to  be  re- 
peated, in  fuch  manner  that  the  liga- 
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ttires  may  cut  each  other  at  right 
angles.  If  it  is  a  large  thigh,  the 
lips  of  the  wound  may  be  made  to  ap- 
proach each  other  fo  nearly,  as  that 
the  diameter  of  the  wound  may  be 
about  two  inches  long;  but  in  this, 
and  in  all  other  (lumps,  the  approxi- 
mation of  the  lips  will  depend  upon 
thelaxnefs  of  the  (kin,  and  the  quan- 
tity preferved' by  an  artful  double  in- 
cifion ;  for  the  (kin  muff  not  be  drawn 
together  fo  tight  as  to  put  it  upon'  the* 
ftretch,  left  it  fliould  bring  on  an  in- 
flammation and  pain. 

The  manner  of  applying  the  crofs- 
ftitch,  after  the  amputation  of  a" 
leg,  has  nothing  particular  in  it,  only 
that  the  threads  muil  be  carried  be- 
tween the  tibia  and  fibula,  rather  than' 
directly  over  the  tibia  :  and  before  the 
(kin  is  drawn  over  the  end  of  the 
ftump,  it  will  be  proper  to  lay  a 
thick  dofiil  of  lint  on  the  edges  of  the 
tibia,  in  order  to  prevent  them  from 
wounding  the  (kin.  The  drcflings 
muft  be  iuperfkial;  and  to  prefene 
file  wound  clean,  an  injection  of  bar- 
ley water,  or  warm  milk,  may  be 
thrown  in,  with  a  fmall  fyringe,  be- 
tween the  ditches,  which  will  pre- 
vent any  matter  from  harbouring 
there. 

I  have  advifed  the  (kains  of  filk  to 
be  tied  in  a  bow-knot,  that  in  cafe  of 
an  haemorrhage,  they  might  be  un- 
done, in  order  to  drfcover  the  veflelS 
more  eafily.  and  alfo,  if  any  fenfion 
fhould  enfue,  that  they  might  be 
Icofened  for  three  or  four  days,  'and 
then  tied  again  when  the  fuppuiation 
comes  on,  and  the  parts  are  more  at 
liberty. 

Perhaps  it  maybe  objected  fh/t  the 
double  incifion  is  of  itfelf  fufficient 
for  anf Bering  the  ends  propofed  by 
(his  meafure;  but  whoever  is  con- 
verfant  in  this  branch  of  practice, 
muff  know,  (hat  notwithilanding  the 
lax  ftate  of  the  (kin  arid  miifcies  at  the 
time  of  the  operation,  yet  fome  day* 
after  they  fall  coufiderably  back  from 
the  bone,  and  in  the  thigh  particuT 
larly,  fo  much  that  no  bandage  u  ill 
fuftain  thehii  the  confequencc  0f 
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which  is,  a  proportionable  largenefs 
of  wound,  a  tedioufnefs  of  cure,  and 
fome  degree  of  pointednefs  in  the 
»ftump.  It  may  be  obferved  too,  that 
the  ftrictiiefs  of  bandage  employed 
for  fupporting  the  (kin  and  mufcles 
of  the  thigh,  is  not  only  painful,  but 
in  all  probability  m.iy  obltruft  the 
<;ure  of  the  wound  by  intercepting 
the  nutrition  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that 
bv  long  continuance  it  often  waftes 
the  (tump,  and  I  am  jealous  it  may 
alfo  be  acceflary  to  thofe  abfceffes, 
which  fometimes  form  amongft  the 
mufcles  indifferent  parts  of  the  thigh. 

The  queftion  then  remaining  is, 
whether  thefe  ftitches  will  fupport 
the  (kin  and  mufcles  more  efFectiwlly 
than  bandage,  without  producing 
fome  new  evil,  a  point  which  can  on- 
ly ,be  decided  by  experiment.  It  is 
true  that  this  very  method  was  fol- 
lowed by  fome  of  our  anceftors,  and 
the  objections'  to  it  have  abfolutely 
prevailed  over  the  arguments  in  favour 
of  it;  for  few  people  now  even  know 
it  ever  was  practifed.  Yet  I  cannot 
help  imagining  that  caprice  may  have 
had  more  (hare  in  utterly  difcarding 
this  method^  than  reafon  and  obfer- 
vation ;  for  it  is  pofitively  faid,  by 
fome  of  the  moil  able  and  candid 
practitioners,  to  have  fucceeded  rnar- 
veloufly  ;  and  as  the  inflammation  and 
fymptomatic  fever  fuppofed  to  be 
excited  by  it,  were  always  relievable 
by  cutting  or  loofening  the  ftitches, 
there  docs  not  feem  to  hare  been  rea- 
fonable  grounds  for  wholly  giving  up 
fuch  great  advantages. 

But  if  the  objections  to  it  were  of 
force,  when  the  fingle  incifion  wis 
practifed,  they  diminifh  exceedingly 
now  that  we  perform  the  operation  by 
the  double  incifion ;  for  though  the 
double  incifion  does  not  wholly  pre- 
rent  the  withdrawing  of  the  mufcles 
from  the  bone,  yet  it  abates  the  de- 
gree of  it  fo  much,  that  they  can 
iuft'er  the  ftitches,  without  incurring 
either  inflammation  or  pain,  to  which 
they  were  much  more  liable  after  the 
fingle  incifion.  It  muft  be  remarked 
however,  that  they  draw  with  that 
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ftrength  as  to  make  the  ftitches  wear 
the  ikin  and  flefhin  twelve  or  four- 
teen days  but  this  is  done  fo  gradu- 
ally, that  it  caufes  very  little  pain  or 
inflammation,  and  though  they  eonfe- 
quentlycome  off  with  the  dretiings, 
yet  by  this  time  the  fkin  and  mufcles 
are  fixed  ;  and  a  flight  bandage  will 
be  fudficient  to  maintain  them  in  the 
fame  pofition. 

The  two  greateft  objections  I  know 
of,  to  this  method,  are,  the  defor- 
mity of  the  ftumps,  and  the  addi- 
tional pain  of  the  operation;  but  as 
a  ftump  is  not  expofed  to  view,  after 
the  cure,  its  want  of  beauty  is  of  no 
great  confequence;  and  though  it 
muft  be  granted  that  the  ftitches  can- 
not be  made  without  fome  pain,  per- 
haps it  will  not  be  found  fo  bad  as  one 
is  apt  at  firftto  fuggeft  ;  for  the  mere 
pafling  of  a  large  needle  through  the 
flefh  without  making  a  ftrifture,  is 
very  bearable  in  comparifon  of  a 
tight  ligature  :  but  whatever  be  the 
increafe  of  pain  for  the  present,  the 
future  eafe  in  confluence  of  it  is  an 
ample  compenfation  ;  and,  if  I  am 
not  miftaken,  there  is  ftill  another 
confideration  of  a  much  higher  im- 
portance than  any  I  have  mentioned, 
I  mean  a  le/s  hazard  of  life. 

For  the  fymptomatic  fever,  ami 
the  great  danger  of  life  attendant  up- 
on an  amputation,  do  noi  feem  to  pro- 
ceed purely  from  the  violence  done 
to  nature  by  the  pain  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  the  removal, of  the  limb; 
but  alfo  from  the  difficulties  with 
which  large  fuppurations  are  pro- 
duced ;  and  this  is  evident  from  what 
we  fee  in  very  large  wounds  that  are 
fo  ciicumftanced  as  to  admit  of  heal- 
ing by  inofculation,  or  as  furgeons 
cxprefs  it,  by  the  firft  intention  ;  for, 
in  this  eafe,  we  perceive  the  cure  to  be 
effected  without  any  great  commotion, 
whereas  the  fame  wound,  had  it  been 
left  to  fuppuratc,  would  have  occa- 
fionfid  a   fymptomatic    fever,  &c. 
but  in  both  inftances,  the  violence 
done  by  the  mere  operation  is  the 
fame,  whether  the  wound  be  fewed 
up  or  left  to  digdl* 
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Upon  tins  principle,  we  may  ac- 
count for  the  diminution  of  danger, 
by  following  the  method  here  pro- 
pofed  ;  becaufe  as  the  Hitches  have  a 
power  of  holding  up  the  Hefh  and 
ikin  over  the  extremity  of  the  (lump, 
till  they  adhere  to  each  other  in  that 
fituation,  they  actually  do  by  this 
means  leffen  the  furface  of  the 
wound;  in  confequence  of  that,  the 
•fuppuration ;  and  in  confequencs  of 
both,  the  danger  refulting  from  the 
fuppuration. 

In  amputating  the  thigh,  the  firft 
incifion  is  to  be  made  a  little  more 
than  two  inches  above  the  middle 
of  the  patella ;  after  the  operation, 
a  roller  fhould  be  carried  round  the 
body,  and  down  the  thigh,  to  fupport 
the  lkin  and  nelh  ;  this  is  alfo  the  mod 
proper  bandage,  as  abfeeffes  will 
ioinetimes  form  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  thigh,  which  cannot  difcharge 
themfelves  fo  conveniently  with  any 
other,  it  befng  almoll  impracticable 
to  roll  above  the  abfeefs  unlefs  we 
begin  from  the  body. 

The  amputation  of  the  arm  or  cu- 
bit differs  fo  little  from  the  foregoing 
operations,  that  it  will  be  but  a  repe- 
tition to  defcribc.it.  However,  it 
muftbe  laid  down  as  a  rule,  to  pre- 
serve as  much  of  the  limb  as  poffible, 
and  in  all  amputations  of  the  upper 
limbs,  to  place  your  patient  in  a 
chair. 

There  are  in  the  armies  a  great  ma- 
ny inftances  of  gun-fhot  wounds  of 
the  arm  near'  the  fcapuk,  which  re- 
quire amputation  at  the  (boulder  ; 
but  the  apprehenfion  of  loofing  their 
patients  on  the  fpot  by  the  haemorrhage 
has  deterred furgeons  from  undertaking 
it.  I  hav'e  known  where  it  has  been 
done  more  than  once  with  fuccefs ; 
but  though  it  had  never  been  perform- 
ed, we  might  learn  it  is  practicable, 
from  the  cafe  of  a  poor  miller,  whofe 
arm  and  fcapula  were  both  toren 
from  his  bodv,  by  a  rope  which  was 
accidentally  twilled  round  his  wrift, 
and  fuddenly  drawn  up  by  the.  mill. 
Almoft  everyone  in  London  knows 
the  itorv,  and  that  he  recovered  in  a 
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a  few  weeks.  It  is  very  remarkable 
in  this  accident,  that  after  fainting, 
the  haemorrhage  Mopped  of  itfelf,  and 
never  bled  afrefh,  though  nothing  but. 
lint  and  turpentine  were  laid  on  the 
great  veffels.  In  cafe,  therefore,  of 
a  wound  or  fracture  near  the  joint, 
or  incurable  filtulas  in  the  joint,  noj. 
attended  w  ith  much  caries,  I  think 
the  operation  may  be  performed 
lately  in  this  manner. 

The  patient  being  laid  on  his  back, 
with  his  moulder  over  the  edge  of  the 
table,  make  an  incifion  through  the 
membrana  adipofa,  from  the  moulder 
acrofs  the  pectoral  mufclc,  down  to 
the  arm-pit ;  and  in  order  to  fave  as 
much  (kin  as  poflible,  begin  it  about 
two  inches  below  the  joint;  then 
turning  the  knife  with  ito  edge  up- 
wards, divide  that  mufcle,  and  part 
of  the  deltoid,  all  which  may  be  done 
without  dangerof  Wounding  the  great 
veffels,  which  will  become  expofed 
by  thefe  openings :  if  they  be  not, 
cut  ilill  more  of  the  deltoid  mufcle, 
and  carry  the  arm  backward  :  then 
with  a  llrong  ligature,  having  tied 
the  artery  and  the  vein,  carefully  di- 
vide thofe  veffels  at  a  conliderable 
diilance  below  the  ligature,  and  pur- 
fue  the  circular  incifion  through  the 
joint,  cutting  fidt  into  that  part  of 
the  burial  ligament  which  is  the  near- 
ell  to  the  axilla  :  for  if  you  attempt 
to  make  way  into  the  joint,  on  the 
upper  part  of  the  moulder,  the  pro- 
jection of  the  proceffus  acromion, 
and  proceffus  coracoides,  will  very 
much  embarrafs  if  not  baffle  the 
operation.  After  the  amputation,  the 
crofs-ititch  may  bepradiled  here  with 
great  benefit. 

The  amputation  of  the  fingers  and 
toes  is  better  performed  in  their  arti- 
culation, than  by  any  of  the  other 
methods ;  for  this  purpofe  a  great 
knife  mull  be  ufed,  and  the  incifion 
of  the  fkin  be  made  not  exaftly  upon 
the  joint,  but  a  little  towards  the 
extremity  of  the  fingers,  that  more  or 
it  may  be  preferved  for  the  eafier 
healing  afterwards  ;  it  will  alfo  faci- 
litate the  reparation  in  the  joint,  when 

you 
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Jrou  cut  tlie  filler  fro:n  the  m^tacari 
bal  b  me,  to  make  two  fmall  longi- 
tudinal incifions  on  each  fide  of  it 
firft.  In  thefe  amputations,  there  is 
generally  a  veffel  or  two  that  require 
tyinsr,  and  which  often  prove 
t'roublefome  when"  the  ligature  is 
omitted. 

It  may  happen  that.  the. bones  of  the 
toes,  and  part. only  of  the  metatarfal 
tones  are  carious,  in  which  cafe  the 
leg  need  not  be  cut'  off,  but  only  fo 
much  of  the  foot  as  is  difordercd  ;  a 
fmall  fpring-faw  is  better  to  divide 
with  here,  than  a  large  one  :  when 
this  operation  is  performed,  the  heel 
and  remainder  of  the  foot  will  be  of 
great  fervice,  and  the  wOund  heal  up 
lafely,  as  I  have  found  by  experience. 

PLATE  XIV, 
The  Explanation; 

A.  The  figure  of  the  amputating 
Iknife.  The  length  of  the  blade  and 
Ibandle  fhdiild  be  about  thirteen 
i  inches. 

B.  The  figure  of  the  faw  ufed  in 
jamputating  the"  limbs;  The  length 
i of  the  handle  and  faw  mould  be  about 
lfeventeen  inches. 
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OF  INOCULATION. 

T  is  ufual  to  prepare  the  patient  for 
this  operation  by  diet  and  evacu- 
ations, which,  according  to  the  habit 
6f  body;  afe  to  be  more  or  lefs  feverc. 
5ome  phyfieians  recommend  frequent 
oleedings  and  purgings,  with  a  if  rift 
milk  diet,-  the  preceding  two  months ; 
others  a  regimen  of  mercurial  alte- 
c*atives,  with  gentle  purges  at  proper 
rntervabj  for  the  fame  length  of  time  ; 
(out  I  think  thofe  of  the  greateft  emi- 
mencc  in  London,  feldom  prefcribe 
Heeding  more  than  once,  and  frc-. 
lucntly  not  at  all,-  trusting  to  an  ab- 
iemious  courfe  of  life,  and  two  of 
ihree  gentle  purges,  and  fometimc  to 
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one  only,  the  Week  before  the  otie^ 
ration,  at  leait'  where  the  fubject  is 

The  proper  t itne  for  inoculation  is 
generally  fuppofed  to  be  infancy  .  and 
T<fiat  think  the  earlier  the  b'ettet  ; 
but  as  'children  the  ftrft  two  or  three 
years  of  their  life,  are  fubjeel  to  many 
terrible  diforders  from  the  circum- 
ftanec  of  breeding  their  teeth  j  and. 
indeed  feem  more  liable  to  fatal  con- 
vulsions upon  the  eruption  or  the 
fmall-pox,  than  after  that  time,  I'be- 
lievc  it  is  advifeable  to  poftpone  the 
operation  till  they  are  three  or  four 
years  old,  when  probably,  the  longer 
it  is  deferred,  fo  much  the  wo'rfe  ; 
though  the  fueCeis  of  this  practice  has 
been  furpriiing,  even  in  the"  rnoft  ad- 
vanced age. 

Phyficians  have  not  unanimoufly 
determined  which  is '  the  preferable 
part  for  inoculation,  the  arms  or  legs; ' 
and  fome  order  the  operation  to  be 
performed  in  one  of  each:  in  either 
cafe,  it  is  right  to  do  it  in  two  places, 
though  probably  it  will  not  be  abso- 
lutely nceeffary;  but  as  one'  of  the 
applications  may  by  accident  fall  off; 
or  flip  on  one  fide  from  tlie  orifice; 
the  other  will  generally  take  etFcct, 
and  prevent  a  difappoinrment<  The 
praftice  oi  inoculating  in  the' legs,  is 
preferred  to  the  other  method  by 
fbme,  from  an  obfervation  that  the 
incifions  in  thefe  parts  are  more  dif- 
pofed  to  ulcerate  than  thofe  in  the 
arms,  which  circum'ftance  they  ima- 
gine to  be  a'dvantagcous,  upon  a  per- 
fuafion  it  makes  a  powerful  revolution 
of  the  morbid  matter  from  the  face 
arid  throat  :  on'  the  contrary,  the  ad- 
vocates for  inoculating  in  the  arms; 
advife  it  for  the  very  rCafori'  that  the 
orifices  are  lefs  liable  to  become  fore 
arid  painful  ;  allcdging,  that  the  dif- 
chargc  from  the  wounds  cannot  be 
favourable  to  the  eruption,  fince  it 
feldom  happens  till  the  pultules  ap- 
pear, and  are  even  rif  e  ;  or  fhould  it 
be  jadged  rrecefTary  from  thd  nature 
of  the  diftcmper,  or  the  patient's 
"  cSnftitution.to  continue  the  difcharge* 
ttill  it  may  be  done  as  cftkacioufly  in 
O  th<* 
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the  arms,  by  converting  one  or  both 
incifions  into  an  iffue.  Thefc  con- 
liderations  have  induced  the  generali- 
ty of  phyficiansto  approve  of  thislaft 
method. 

The  operation  is  to  be  performed 
after  this  manner  :  you  muft,  with  a 
flocking  needle,  prick  five  or  fix  large 
puftules  on  the  arm  or  leg  of  the  fub- 
ject  you  inoculate  from,  when  they 
are  plumpeft,  and  the  diftemper  is  at 
its  height ;  then  taking  a  few  threads 
of  lint,  roll  them  upfo  as  to  make  one 
thread  of  the  thicknefs  of  fine  worfted : 
draw  this  over  the  orifices  made  into 
the  puftules,  till  a  futficient  quantity 
of  it  is  moiftened  by  the  matter  iflu- 
ing  out  of  them.  Cut  this  thread 
into  pieces  of  the  length  of  a  barley- 
corn, and  put  them  immediately  into 
a  little  box  or  bottle,  which  (hould  be 
Ihut  up  clofe ;  and  though  perhaps 
the  matter  may  retain  jts  efficacy  for 
many  hours  or  days,  yet  it  is  advife- 
able  to  ufe  it  as  foon  as  pofliblc.  It 
would  be  of  no  importance  what  part 
of  the  aims  or  legs  were  to  receive  the 
infection,  but  that  a  drain  may  be 
defirable  after  the  illnefs  ;  and  there- 
fore the  incifions  (hould  be  in  thofe 
places  where  iflues  arc  generally  or- 
dered, that  by  putting  in  a  pea,  you 
may  at  pleafurc  procure  a  difcharge 
from  them  as  long  as  you  (ball  think 
proper,  a  month,  two  months,  or 
more :  the  orifices  fhould  be  cut  with 
a  . lancet  the  length  of  a  barley-corn, 
and  fo  (hallow,  as  barely  to  fetch 
blood  ;  the  pieces  of  lint  muft  belaid 
exactly  On  them,  and  fecured  in  their 
fituation  by  a  fticking-plafter  and 
bandage  ;  this  application  (hould  re- 
main twenty-four  or  thirty-fix  hours, 
arid  afterwards  the  orifices  may  be 
treated  every  day  with  digeftives,  or 
other  medicines,  according  to  their 
degree  of  inflammation,  ulceration, 
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and  pain.  After  the  operation,  the 
patient  muft  be  confined,  and  live  low 
till  the  time  of  the  eruption,  which  is 
ufually  about  the  eighth  or  ninth  day, 
when  the  dillemper  is  to  be  managed 
as  in  the  ordinary  method. 

It  is  imagined  by  fome,  that  the 
matter  from  an  inoculated  fubjeft,  is 
lefs  malignant  than  from  a  perfon  who 
has  the  diftemper,  however  mildly,  in 
a  natural  way  ;  but  I  think  there  is 
not  a  fufficient  foundation  for  this 
opinion  :  it  is  without  doubt  proper 
to  take  it  from  a  kind  fort  of  a  healthy 
fubjefr ;  and  though  it  is  not  probable 
any  other  conftitutional  illnefs  will 
be  communicated  with  the  fmall-pox 
by  inoculation,  rather' than  by  the 
natural  way,  which  nobody  even 
fuggelts  ;  yet,  as  we  may  have  choice 
of  patients  to  borrow  it  from,  we 
(hould  not  run  any  riik,  but  fix  on 
fuch,  if  pofliblc,  who  are  under  nine 
or  ten  years  of  age,  and  whofe  parents 
have  always  been  healthy  as  well  as 
themfelves. 

It  may  not  be  amifs  to  obferve, 
that  upon  the  introduction  of  the 
practice  of  inoculation  into  England, 
among  the  many  popular  prejudices 
which  prevailed  againft  it,  there  was 
none  of  fuch  fceming  weight,  as  the 
opinion  that  it  did  not  abfolutely  fe- 
curc  the  patient  from  contracting  the 
diftemper  again  in  the  natural  way; 
but  length  of  years,  and  a  ftrict  en- 
quiry, have  at  laft  entirely  falfilied  I 
this  doctrine,  among  men  of  learning 
and  candour.  Great  improvements 
have  been  made  in  England  fince  the 
publication  of  the  foregoing  chapter,, 
both  in  the  method  of  inoculating,  and 
the  manner  of  treating  the  diftemper  ; 
but  as  they  are  defcribed  with  great 
precifion  by  Baron  Dimfiiale,  I  (hall 
refer  the  reader  to  his  pamphlet  on  thu 
fubjeft. 
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